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Mereorotocicat Diary for September, 1811. By Dr. Pore, Bristol. 





é 

ae ; 

Z o 2 i 3 WEATIICR. 

i} 58 66 30- 7 cloudy at times 

5 56 65 30- 8 ditto, in the evening a fine view of the lunar eclipse 
3} 53 65 30. 9 mostly cloudy 

4) 57 64 30- 9 cloudy 

5| 60 70 30-10 scattered clouds 

6} 58 73 30-10 clear 

1; 58 73 30-10 ditto 

8} 54 70 30-10 ditto 

oy} 51 71 30-10 ditto 

10| 57 73 80- 9 ditto 

11} 62 78 30- 7 mostly clear, afternoon rather cloudy 
12] 61 75 30. 7 clear 

13} 61 76 30- ditto 


15} 53 70 30- commenced cloudy, afternoon clear 


6 

14) 56 70 50. 6 ditto ~ 
6 

16; 59 67 w- 6 morning cloudy, afternoon cloudy at times 


4) 57% 30- 6 clear 
18} 57 72 30- 4 ditto 
19] 54 72 30- 2 ditto (high wind 


20; 59 71 29-16 very heavy rain and hail, much thunder and lightning, 
21} 60 68 29-16 cloudy, light showers 

22) 50 65 50- 0 cloudy, considerable rain 

23} 56 64 29.16 mostly cloudy, frequent showers 

24] 52 60 29-17 cloudy in general, evening showery 

25} 55 55 29. 6 very cloudy, heavy showers 

26) 54 57 29-10 cloudy, very tainy 

27; 49 58 29-10 clear 

28) 51 61 29-12 ditto 

29] 45 61 29.15 morning clear, afternoon cloudy at times, light rain 
30 53 61 29-17 cloudy, very rainy, high wind 











The average degrees of Temperature, from observations made at eight o’clock in 
the morning, are 55 53-100ths; those of the corresponding month in the year 1810, 
were 56 40-100ths; in 1809, 56 76-100ths; in 1808, 45 80-100ths; in 1807, 48 
27-100ths; in 1806, 54 52-100ths; in 1805, 58-100ths; and in 1804, 56 52-100ths. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this month is equal to 4 inches 5-100ths; that of the 
corresponding month in the year 1810, was 2 inches 66-100ths; in1809, 4 inches 16-100ths; 
in 1808, 4 inches 36-100ths; in 1807, 3 inches 69-100ths; in 1806, 1 inch 81-100ths ; 
in 1805, | inch 59-100ths ; and in 1904, 28-100ths of an inch. 





Mereoro.ocicat Tasce for Oct. 1811. By W. Cary, Strand. 
Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. | Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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2 SE] ¢ |S 2 ]Barom| Weather ||°3 += |Barom.| Weather 
2oi/° 5) 8 | Sin. pts.| in Oct. 1811 || 3° jin. pts.| in Oct. 1811. 
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Sept.) © | @ | © Oct.| © | o | © 

26 } 50 | 61 | 48 129,22 |showery 11 | 60 | 66 | 60 [29,84 fair 

27 | 46 | 50 | 48 , 15 jrain 12 | 60 | GS | 56 , 67 |cloudy 

98. |.45 | 60 | 50 , 20 jshowery | 13 | 57 {| 60 | 58 » 82 /fair 


29 | 50 | G2 | 54] ,50 flair 1/14] 58 | 60157) ,83 |small rain 








30 | 50 | 63 | 55 , 65 |showery | 15 | 60 | 70 | 62 , 80 |fair 
0.1 | 55 | 62 | 52 ,41 |showery | 16 | GO | 70 | 63 »97 jiair 
2} 54} 61 | 49 , 72 flair 17 | 60 | 69 | 60 [30,C9 |fair 
3 | 44 1 56 | 52 , 62 |rain 18 | 55°] 68 | 61 , 18 |fair 
4)5 68 | 60 , 0 ffair 19 | 60 | 64] 54 » 22 jcloudy 
5 | 59 {| 66456 | ,66 |stormy 20 | 55 | 63 | 56] ,22 Icloudy 
6 | 56} 64) 57] ,89 |fair | 21 | 55 | 64 | 6O |29, 82 [fair 
7157 | 67) 58 ,93 [cloudy 22 | 60 | 64 | 54 , 5+ |cloudy 
8 |} 57 | 67 | 56 »99 |fair 23 | 52} 59 | 52 , 56 |fair 
9 | 56 | 64 | 57 130,05 |fair 241 51 | 52} 47 » 48 [rain 
10 | 57 | 64 | 60 ,06 |fair 25 | 46 | 56 | 46 » 94 |fair 
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Brompton Cnaret. 
Mr. Urwan, Oct. 17. © 
A you had the kindness to insert 
a Letter from the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, jue. upon the subject of the 
Rev. Me. Dibdim’s quitting Brompton 
Chapel, in the opening of the last 
Number of your Magazine ; you will 
probably be hind enough to grant 
this communication, upon the same 

subject, an equal mdulgence. 
By my signature you will find me 
to be an Op Innanitant OF Brompe- 
Ton; and | confess that my surprize, 


both at the delivery aud printing of 


part of Mr, Butler's Sermon, was 
great in the extreme. 1 should be 
glad to know, Sir, what could have 
called forth such a communication 
from Mr. Butler. I was among the 
auditors of Mr. Dibdin’s Farewell Ser- 
mon; and what Mr. b. calls * un- 
equivocal proofs of dissatisfaction,” 
was, on the part of Me. D. a frank 
and manly avowal of his inability to 
coutinue in a situation, where .the 
salary was very far from being “* com- 
mensurate with his labours,” (1 bor- 
row his own words) and where the 
support of his hearers was partial 
and inadequate. 

it is well known‘to Mr. B. and to 
the Proprietors of Brompton Chapel, 
that when Mr. Dibdin undertook the 
care of Souls at Brompton, as aff-et- 
ing Evening Service, scarcely fifly 
mare used to assemble for Divine 
Vorship. He altered the hour trom 
three to seven—lighted up the Cha- 
pel at his own expence—and con- 
stantly «ttended himself, for about 
seven years, in readmg Prayers and 
Preaching with the utmost zeal and 
success, He delivered also various 
courses of Lectures ; aod had, in con- 
sequence, the satisiaction of seemg 
his congregation regularly merease. 
I believe, when he Tett the Chapel, 
this congregation consisted of nearer 
five than four hundred. 

This, Sir, is, | apprehend, the effec- 


tual way to counteract Cant and Me- 
thodism: and if all Ministers of the 
Church of England would take the 
same pains, aud follow the same plan 
—if tney would explain as a as 
enforce, and act as well as explain— 
we should have fulier Chapels, and a 
more citective Ministry. 

Mr. Butler is pleased to pass a 
handsome evlogium upon Mr. Dib- 
din’s talents and character; and to 
say that he * stood in awe” when he 
considered whom he succeeded. There 
is no occasion for Mr. b. to * stand 
in awe;” his own character is quite 
respcclable, and his talents are not 
less creditable, 1 will draw no com- 
parison between these two reverend 
Gentlemen; but ] may be permitted 
to remark, that Mr. B. wants the 
particular talent of makmg his gene- 
ral ones known in the pulpit. His 
sincerity, 1 believe, to be unquestion- 
able: but he can never be su sucevss- 
ful as his predecessor, Several things 
combine to give Mr. Dibdin peculiar 
advantages; his voice is clear, mel- 
low, and fiexibie to a degree; it has 
great power and great sweetness; and 

e manages it, both in reading and 
preaching, with complete success, 
His countenance is expressive of the 
sentiments which he delivers; and a 
certam natural earnestness aud com 
manding energy, as well as easy and 
appropriate action, give great eflect 
to his eloquent and auimated dis- 
courses. ‘These discourses | have 
heard, almost without a single omis- 
sion, for tue length of time he has 
preached at Brompton Chapel; and 
i am sure | am a belter maa for 
having heard them, If any ney 
man be a Clergyman of our good old 
Mother Church, our late worthy 
Eveuing Lecturer is one, 

In again cailing your attention to 
the letter of Mr. Weeden tsutler, jun. ; 
let me ask what cou/d have induced 
him to talk about being “ content 
with his wages” like his great Master? 

and 
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and that he had nothing to do about 
fixing the hour of Evening Worship. 
If Mr. b. wishes the present hour 
(half past four), it- must be from 
making it subservient to some other 
clerical duty ; for, in regard to Bromp- 
ton Chapel, the melaucholy effects of 
the present arrangement are already 
visible, in the thin, and comparatively 
lukewarm, congregation which at- 
tends, 

it will be for the Proprietors of this 
Chapel, and especially for the Vicar, 
to determine, how tar the interests of 
the Church of England are likely to 
be affected, if al/ places of Worship 
are thus absurd in their appointment 
of the hour of duty; and if flocks 
can witness the withdrawing of their 
most eflicient pastors, without remon- 
strance and regret! 

Aw O_p Brompronian. 
——— 

Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 4. 
HAVE expressed my wish to re- 
ceive nolices of any errors or 

omissions which may have occurred 
in the History of the County of Sur- 
rey; and I feel myself under great ob- 
ligations to any gentleman who will 
take the trouble of communicating 
his observations. My mistake as to 
the Epitaph mentioned by F. J. p. 
509, of your work for June last, has 
been votiecd by another, and { should 
not have so long delayed answering, 
had not an absence from town (which 
still continues) disabled me. 1 quoted 
from memory, and do not recollect the 
two last lines, but I shall recover them. 

Mr. Broadwood has my thanks for 
mentioning in your August Magazine, 
p. 100, what he supposes an error, 
but which, | apprehend, he has not 
proved to be such. 

That the Astous possessed the 
Manor of Newdegate till 1542, is ad- 
mitted on both sides; Mr. Broad- 
wood says that, in 1543, they con- 
veyed to King Henry VIil. “* the 
Manor now belonging to Trinity Col- 
lege; but Mr. Broadwood himself 
states that the Manor of which the 
Coll: ge are owners, is, not the Manor 
of Newdegate, but “ the Manor of 
Marishland.” Of this Manor I have 
no other account than what Mr. 
Broadwood has here given. 

Mr. Broadwood says, that the Edi- 
tor ‘* assuming the fact, that the 
Manor of Newdegate was conveyed 
by the Astons to the Newdegates, 


deduces its descent in that family to 
1636, when they conveyed it to Mr. 
Budgeon” [Budgen]. 1 have uot 
here assumed any thing which is not 
warranted by records, and perusal 
of original deeds, From therm | find 
that the Newdegate family had the 
Manor of that name before 1619, and 
conveyed itto Mr. Budgen in 1636 ; 
and there are indisputable proofs of 
its having descended, from tha! ‘ime, 
to the gentleman who lately soid 11 to 
his Grace the Duke of Novfolk. 

It is so common in Surscy to find 
two or more manors in of parish, 
that the existence of the Mavor of 
Newdegate, and tha! of Mavishland, 
in the parish of Nev dcgate, is not at 
all inconsistest; auc tue Astons might 
be owners of both. 

Mr. Broadwood says, that Mr. Bud- 
geu’s family held lands in Newdegate, 
of the Manor of Marishland— it is 
possible it might be so, though I do 
not know the fact; I have said, as 
observed by Mr. Bro :dwood, that the 
Newdegales had lands there belore 
they had the Manor; but that they 
held Newdegate Place, of the Manor 
of Marishland, requires much stronger 
proot than Mr. broadwood has pro- 
duc.d. Land held with Newdegate 
Place might perhaps pay quit-rents; 
but it is improbabie that that large 
capilal mansion, always considered as 
the Manor-house of the Manor of 
Newdegate, should be held of the 
Manor of Marisilaud. W. Bray. 

rh 

Mr. Urngan, Sept. 3. 
[* the Review of your late excel- 

lent friend's, Anna Seward’s,Works, 
pee have altered your opinion * as to 

erage; and agree with Walter Scott, 
that her birth was in 1747. How can 
we reconcile this with ber own words? 
In a letter dated Lichfield, Jan. 1764, 
(Vol. L. page 89, of Mr. Scott's edition 
of her Works), she writes, 

“Who sball demand precision in the 
allusions of an imagination which has but 
just imbibed the warmth of /wenty Sum- 
mers, Alas! of the soft and mu.ically 
sounding /cens, | took an eternal farewell 
the 12th of last December.” 





* We had not altered our opinion (see 
pp. 154, 241); bat, after the positive as- 
sertion of Mr. Scott, thought it right at 
least to suggest a doubt.—Her Epitaph, 
however, (see p. 255,) shews that we were 
originally correct, Her younger sister 
was 20 in 1764, 


Again, 
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Again, in a Letter from Gotham, 
dated Oct. 1767, (p. 199, of Vol. 1.) 


«ft is at least, if not Spring high Sum- 
mer with you and [. who have not yet 
attained our twenty-fourth year.” 

i have no doubt but Mr. S. had 
very good authority for the date 
which he has given; and yet we sel- 
dom find ladies reckoumg themselves 
older than they really are: which, 
then is the correct dale? 


Yours, &c. tivcu Carus. 
——— 
Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 5. 


opal of Miss Seward’s Let- 
ters ave excellent; but there 
isa deal of mechanism and fishing for 
applauding auswers. Some friends of 
mie are greatly displeased at having 
family events brought forward. She 
isihe first person | ever knew, who 
spose in derogation of Addison's 
fprose: aud although she sometimes 
applauds Johnson, she never closes 
peaking of him without abuse, and 
ways does so witn savage delight. 
Some of the sigh and tear poets she 
applauds to the skies; and she criti- 
ces often, as if she were the goddess 
of decision.—But when | see her 
wursing the doating father, aud watch- 
ing every turn of look day and might, 
feeding him with filial attentions, as 
ifher life depended upon his; she is 
deserving our reverence, and | could 
kiss her hand with respect. 
Yours, &c. A RamMBLen, 
—— 

Mr.Urnzan, Northiam, Oct. 5. 
OUR Correspondent Mices will 
not, I think, be displeased-that 

leall in question the justuess of his 
too general remark on the infre- 
quency of Grace before and after 
Meals, at the tables of the noble, the 
busy, and the opulent. As far as my 
individual testimony goes, | cau with 
truth assure him, that,in the course 
of fifly years and upwards, | have 
known but few, if any, instances of ils 
being omitted in families of the above 
description, or in the dwellings of the 
poor, except such as are utterly re- 
Probaie. His observation is unques- 
Yonably founded upon his own expe- 
rience of this om-ssiou, and his desire 
lo remedy it is exceedingly laudable: 
for, if so shameiul an unthaakfuiness 
lo Providence fur the daily sustenance 
life does universally prevail, it .is 
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indeed a subject of real and very great 
concern ; and still more if éhese oc- 
casions, as he seems to consider, are 
the only opportunities ot prayer; 
which surely cannot be the case in any 
situation, that these momeutsary ac- 
knowiedements of tie blessings of 
Heaven should be all the devotion 
that can be proctised. With regard 
to the proper forms of Grace at Meals, 
I think we need not wail for the re- 
coliection of those of Dr. Johnson or 
Sir William Jones, as there are al- 
ready published many irom which we 
may select, comprebend: g sufficient 
energy oi thought and propriety of 
language, which, as your Correspon- 
dent rightly observes, they should 
possess. Ljaculations of this nature, 
though they ought to be concise, 
should neither have the point of an 
epigram, ner the quaintuess of a pro- 
verb. The forms that | have mostly 
been accustomed to are, “ For these 
and ali his blessings God's holy name 
be praised.”"—** Accept, O Lord, our 
thauks for what we have received.” 
But the most impressive form that I 
remember io have heard is this, 
* Supply, O Lord, :he wants of others ; 
and give us thankful hearts.” 


Yours, &c. W. B. 
——— 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10, 


HE Rev. John Jones (Part I, 

p- 511) resizaed Alconbury, in 
1749, on obtainwg the rectory of 
Boluehurst un bedfordshire ; the situ- 
ation of which being damp, he resided 
in the latter part of his life at tver- 
ton, vot fir distant; and died about 
1771. Has he any Epitaph at Lolne- 
hurst or Everton ? aud who succeeded 
him? 

Mr. Gilpin, in the Preface to his 
Life of Cranmer, pays a bigh compli- 
ment to Mr. Jones; whose Mos. (it 
is believed) are’ deposited in Ked- 
Cross-street Library. M. G. 

A 

Mr. Urnpan, . Oct. 19. 

gi K. the last account which you 

published, the nominal price of 
Silver has risen I4d. an ounce, but 
Gold remains as it then was. 

‘The present prices charged by the 
London retiners are, 


z£. & ad. 
Pure Virgin Gold 5 6 O per oz. 
Ditto Silver O 6 Il) ditto, 
Yours, &c. B.S. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Oct. 7. 

W HILE taste and elegant retine- 

ment in dress, manners, turni- 
ture, &c. are making rapid advances 
towards perfection; it i» a strange 
par dox to the artist, the antiquary, 
and the man of philosophical obser- 
vation, to perceive the sublime mo- 
Bumeuls of the genius of our ances- 
tors disregarded and irified with. The 
public wind is possessed with an 
apathy al) ost unsecountable with 
regard to the fine arts; Architecture, 
espectally that of our own country, is 
moving retrograde in the public esti- 
mation ; and it is vex tious to observe 
that this disgraceful indifference, on 
the part of the publick at large, should 
also subject us to the mortification of 
hearing the sublime science of Eng- 
lish Pointed Architecture, assailed 
and degraded by epithets, ridiculed 
by iguorance, and cruelly insulted and 
trifled with, by aspiring quacts and 
envious copyists, While a systemma- 
tical assault is made on this noble 
style of building, by i's most relent- 
less enemies, whose malevolence ine 
creases in proportion as its practical 
principles dely their shallow concep- 
tions, they fortunately expose their 
own weakness; by slighting, in their 
anger, the classical models left us by 
Greece and Rome, whose ascertained 
proportions, and apparent perfection, 
furnish a stundard, which will always 
rise above insignificanee, and hide 
the want of inventive genius in the 
modern Architect, to plungé into a 
chaos of error by dabbling with the 
antient Architecture of our own coun- 
try; where rules were less followed 
by our greatest architects, than the 
inspirations of a towering and origi- 
nal genius, aided by a pulished and 
cultivated mind. To prove this, how 
many names might be mentioned, 
such as Guudulph, Remigius, Anselm, 
Lanfranc, Henry de Blow, St. Hugh, 
&e. &c. ‘To remedy the want of 
mechanical directions, our ingenious 
— have recourse to that fruit- 
ful store-house of absurdity, fancy ; 
and never fail producing lamentable 
illustrations of the ridiculeus incon- 
gruitics into which faney will often, 
in her capricious freaks, so unkindly 
betiay her warmest votaries, ‘This 
Sun of Ienovation has, in opposition 
to other Suns, whose influence bene- 
fited mankind, risen in the West; and 
from that quarter have the stronger 


rays of absurdity emanated, from that 
quarter have they beeu supplied. The 
dilapidations of Henry V1i's Chapel, 
and tie House of Lords, present con. 
firming illustrations of this: but [ 
pass the well-known modern antiques 
which have arisen from we kaow not 
what in all parts of the town; I pass 
the much-regretted barbarisin which 
has ruined Guildhall ; to notice ano. 
ther specimen of “‘ Gothic,” as it is 
termed by the Goths themselves; in 
which, though such artisis cannot be 
supposed lending their assistance as 
those who direct more extensive in- 
novations, yet, as it has proceeded 
from the same innate feeling, and beea 
executed with the same inconsistency, 
it may de-erve notice; because,tho 

the work of an individual may be in 
itself beneath public stricture, yeta 
nation iscom posed of individuals ; and 
if not individually possessed of so 

little taste, who can hope to see it 
possessing taste collectively ? The old 
front of the Golden Cross, Charing 
Cross, being removed lately, another 
has sprung into its situation, so unlike 
any thing that can enter the imagina- 
tion of any one who has not seen it, 
that lam at a loss for words to con- 
vey a correct idea of it. To sothing 
does it so nearly approach, in point 
of confusion and complete disarrange- 
ment, as the Nuptial Habiliments of 
Petruchio: as to the particular style 
it is intended to imitate, it requiresa 
little: decyphering before we can de- 
cide; but, however, it seems to aspire 
to the “ Gothic.” Ov a deliberate 
survey of this new erection, the pin- 
nacies seem to be meant to be some 
thing of an early period, probably 
copied from those on the North Traa- 
sept of Westminster Abbey ; but in 
placing the crockets, fancy must be 
regarded as all the authority con- 
sulted, and therefore they are not 
perfectly correct. The broken pedi- 
ment between the two aforesaid pil- 
nacles, is an imitation of those gene- 
rally made use of in the reigns © 
Elizabeth and James 1.; taken by 
itself, it may be called a tolerable fair 
copy, but when placed betweea two 
pinnacles of so opposite a style as 
those 1 have deaerined, the association 
is false avd ridiculous, — The bow 
window in (hecentre isthe next object: 
this has rather a clumsy aspect, the 
height not being proportioned to the 


idth, and th ings having sas 
width, a e opening owe 
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yindows in them, as have all the other 
sindows, instead of being divided by 
nullions.—We come now to the base, 
which, for incongruity of design and 
wal-appropriation, may vie with any 
ia existence. -—— A gateway being re- 
isite to an inn, we have one here 
which presents, on either side of the 
opening, clustered straws (1 beg par- 
dun, Sir, | ought to say columns) of 
that nondescript class, first promul- 
by Batty Langley. Even that 
movator would never have placed 
them here without an arch, or have 
terminated an entrance with a square 
head when he had placed the sup- 
of an arch on each side.—if 
wo of these parts are compared to- 
pier, they only make each other 
ridiculous—if a survey be taken 
of the whole, it is made up of a jargon 
of the most glaring anachronisms. 

I have now, Sir, to apologize to 
you for encroaching so unwarraatably 
@ your room; but, although this 
communication may appear imsignifi- 
ant, the rage for “ Gothic” (or, m 
olher words, abuse of the noblest 
dlorts of genius in this island) has 
riven to such an alarming height, that 
the most decided efforts will hardly 
beserviceable in opposing this inno- 
valion, Your valuable Correspoud- 
eat, Mr. Carter, has lately honoured 
the numerous Pseudo “ Gothic” new 
buildings in the Metropolis with a 
pawing notice; and | hope that the 

Cross is the last example of 
that deplorabie want of taste we shall 
beannoyed with. The fertile regions 
of Poetry were cleared from the 

eeds of the Della Cruscan school by 
lhe nervous pen of Mr. Gifford ; and 
much are we indebted to him for the 
service he so ably perfurmed. Paint- 
ing, Seulpture, aud Architecture, the 

Siders of Poetry, tle assertors of Li- 
beriy, and the lasting monuments of 

Sation’s genius, are perverted and 

uted by the chilling negligence su 

“worthily affixed to them, as, I la- 
Beat to say, is done by a large majo- 
Yinthis country. To some Gifiord 
ho may appear in Art, our obliga- 
‘ons would be infinite; and | hope 
Mul trust such an one may yet appear. 

Yours, &c. li. S. 

TT 
Mr. Unean, Oct. 20. 

HAT “ the Church of England” 

may “ survive the Sectaries, 

are daily predicting her down- 
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fall,” (see your last Number, p. 234,) 
is a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished for: but will a review of 
the events-of the last twenty years, 
and the present state of the establish- 
n&at, warrant such au expectation ? 
An assertion lias lately beew made in 
a diurnal priot, that, if a rel.gious 
census were now to be takea within 
thi kingdom, the majority would be 
found no! to be n the Communion of 
the Church, Yet, with seeming in- 
diflerences, we witwess the decline of 
our Establishment, without using any 
meaos to stem the torrent of Secta- 
rism—Nay, we do more; we indi- 
rectly encourage secession, by neg- 
lecting to provide accommodation for 
our ivereasing population. If, one 
hundred ycars ago, filty new Churches 
were thought necessary in the Metro- 
polis, wiat an addition to our places 
of worship might not have been since 
expected ; there have been, it is true, 
Chapels connected with the Establish- 
ment erecied in several Parishes ; 
but these are confined to the West- 
era parts of the ‘own, and, from the 
nature of their institution, not, gene- 
rally, accessibie to all. 

1 reside in a Parish in the Eastern 
ows of the town, which stands very 

igh in the late Population Returns. 
The Church (with the exception of 
two small Chapels belonging to alms- 
houses) is the only place of Worship 
conuected with the Establishinent; and 
its crowded congregation, and the 
complaints made by those who, for 
want of room, are necessarily ex- 
cluded, evince the necessity of a sup- 
ply of Chapels of Kase, or additional 
Churches, in the populous parts of 
the Metropolis, with able Ministers 
to fill them. This, however, | have 
no expectation of seeing accom- 
plished, uoless the Legislature thinks 
fit to offer ihe assistance of the Pub- 
lic Purse towards so landable an 


undertaking. A Lay Memebea. 
—— 
*,¥ Mr. Park 1s desirous to inquire 


whether the late Duke of Devonshire’s 
Eulogy on Lord Spencer, from which two 
lines are cited at page 159, has appeared 
in print; and whether any Other testimo- 
nials cen be pointed out, which emtivle his 
Grace to the auctorial character of having 
been “ a most elegant Poet.” 

Tue Times, No. VI. in our next ; with 
a Critique on Sir R. C. Hloare’s History 
of Antient Wiltshire; Quartus; J. D.; 
Oxontensis; Tho. Green, &c. &e. 
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Thermometer. Barometer, Evap.| Rain. 
Day of — LU0ths | 100th. Wind, 
Mouth. Max.; M». Max. Min. f mich.jof inch, 
Sept.13 71 44 30°33 30 45 
14 73 49 30 15 30 12 
15 71 30°15 
16 71 48 
17 68 47 30-08 30°04 
18 70 48 30.04 30,02 “15 _— 
19 73 51 29°95 29-85 ‘ll _ 
20 74 52 29°71 29°62 “10 ome 
21 69 55 29 73 29°63 _ 4 Various. 
22 68 55 29°94 29°89 5 | W.-WSW 
23 62 46 29°67 29.56 ‘2 "15 Ss. W. 
24 66 52 29°71 29°45 9 22 IN. W..--S.W, 
25 60 49 29 08 28°95 “4 ‘31 |SW.-WSW.\) 
26 61 41 29°33 29°26 “4 6 WwW. 
27 52 41 29°36 29 24 “0 46 |W.—N.W 
28 61 50 29-49 29°45 3 @ N. W. 
29 62 49 29°74 29°65 3 10 |N, W---W. 
30 62 54 29 84 29°80 “5 ‘3 | S. W.---S, 
Oct. 1 64 47 29-68 29°59 3 3 Ss. 
2 60 38 29:90 29°85 $ _— w. O 
3 58 56 29°95 29-65 ‘1 “34 E.—S. E. 
4 67 29°57 29 55 “4 — |s.---S. W 
5 65 55 7 70 Ss, ] 
6 C2 57 50-00 29°90 “4 “4 Ww. 
" 65 56 29:98 29 96 3 3 S. W- 
8 67 55 30-07 30°03 “4 *2 W. S. W. 
a 68 56 50°08 30-05 2 0 SW. 
10 65 59 30°12 30°08 3 ‘1 s.W. | 
11 67 52 29°95 29°85 “4, “0 S.S. W. 
12 63 48 29°85 29°60 -- “4 Ss. S. W. 
13 61 50 30 01 29°98 14 4 IN, W.—W 
14 63 56 | 29°96 29 91 4 4 8.8. W. | 
Sept. 13. Pair. Cir through the day; Cumuli passed over inthe morning. 14. The 


Cirrus preseuted itself continually in numbeiicss figures, accompanied by Cirrocu- 
the clouds were highly coloured at sunset. 
with rapid and various changes of the Cirrus; clear night, with small meteors 
16. Cloudy morning, and fair afternoon. 


mulus and Cirrostratus : 


fine golden sunset. 


with Cirrocumulus, Cirrostratus, and Crmulostratus. 
increased towards evening, night clear. Some light Cirri above the set sun appear dj 
20. Cumulosiiains, through the day, with general mistiness ; towards ever 
21. Af 
A portion of the Jris was long conspicuous im 
22. Cloudy morning, fair day: in the evening Cirrus and others, with 
25. Smalt rain, followed by hard showers, with clear inter- 
25. Rain and wind, 


greenish. 


ing, the sky clouded, and drops of rains fell, with flashes of lightning. 
lowed by gentle rain and distant thunder. 


the 5, E. 
misty atmosphere. 





vals. 24, Fair day; rain and wind by night. 


afternoon. 27. Cloudy morning, cold rainy day, and clear night. 
29. Fair, still day, large petro 


followed by gentle showers, and fine evening. 
. 


50. Some gentle showers from the union of 














17, Clear, with various clouds, 1'8. 
19. Cirrus appeared early, and prevailed throngh the day, 
The quantum of clond muck 


23. 





15, Fine day, 


26, Showery 





Clear; 


ig, fol- 


A fog, 


Oct. 1. Small rain, followed by showers, and clear night. 


Cumuli, Cumulostrati, and others. 
Cumulus in a lower, with Cirrus ina higher region. 
2. Hazy morning, aud 
fair day ; Cumulostratus, drops of rain, small linear Cirr?, by night. 3. Cirrocumulus, 
and Crrostratus, with Cirri above, followed by rainy day ; very hot, damp night, max 
of Therm, at 10 P.M. 4. Showers at times, 5, Wind and showers, with frequen 
rainbow. 6. Clouded, with g-ntle showers ; in the evening fair, with Cirrus, & 
7. Clouded, with showers; fair inervals by night. 8 Cirrus abundant, with Cr- 
rocumulus, then Cumuli, and Cumulo.tratus ; taiv night. 9, Calm, cloudy day. 
10, Features of ali the clouds; clou'y, with rain, by night. 11. Chiefy cloudy. 
12. Misty, and gentle showers; evening windy, with showers ; clear by wight, with 
some meieors, which left trans. 13. Windy day. flecey Cumul:, Cirrus above, 
becomes reticular in some places: evening, Cirrostratus shewed an imperfect 5 (ar 
halo. 14. Small rain; clear by nglt: a brilhant meteor shot down mio a cloud 


Clapton, October 15, 1811. THOMAS FORSIER § 
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Mr. Urban, Oct. 6. 
SEND youa sketch of the Dean- 
ery of Carlisle, the residence of 

& Rev. ee h. a Master 
of Queen's C » Cambridge. 
Yours, dc, . ~H. WD. 
. Tek, High Wycombe, 

Mr Unban,  y Aug. 1b. 

Sa ublic papers having noticed 
1¢ Grave of a Martyr at Amer- 
sham, t seven miles from hence ; 
to meke inquiry, re- 

the truth of the statement ; 
and -find from concurrent aud indis- 
putable testimony, that there isa spot 
of grouad deemed sacred from bemg 
the where a martyr was burnt— 
it i t 24 yards in circumference ; 
and.when tle field is fallow, or when 
in » that particular «pol cannot 
be Mitenered. but when the rest. of 
the field begins to flourish and be- 
come green, the blades of grass or 
cort, on. this mysierivus spot, begin 
to look unhealthy and dwindle; as 
the har yest approaches, it looks more 
and more uafruilfuls; and though 
particular pains have been taken by 
extra-manuring, removing the earth, 
&c.. it has remained barren ia spite 
of man’s effucts to fertilize it. This 
year the field is sown with wheat, and 
discovers the place of martyrdom. 

On referring to Churton’s Lives of 

Bishop Smyth and Sir Richard Sut- 
ton, founders of Brasen-N ose College, 
Oxford, pages 136, 1374 L find that 
the former, frequently resided at the 
episcopal e at Woburn, in this 
neighbourhood, where he had a pri- 
son, ¢alled Little Ease, in which Tha- 
taas Chase, of Ampershath, was siran- 
gled and pressed to death in 1506; and 
it the sage year, iv Stanley Close at 
Amersham, William Tyleworth was 
burnt fur heresy, when his daughter 
Joan Clerk was compelied to set fire 
tv her father, and her husband John 
Clerk was one among m who, at 
thesame time, bore a faggot and dul 
penaace, ANTIQUARIUS. 


1 have 


Mr. Unpa eee Aug. 3 
. Unpam, ; ~ 8. 
1 BEG to add the following particu- 

lacs to the accouut of Thunderidge 
te bar verge ve already inserted 
io the first Part of your present Vo- 
Jume, p- 609, ? 

It is remarkable that the oldcst 
Historian of Hertfordshire takes no 
Gent. Maa. October, 1811. 

Q 


notice -when the Manor-house was 
built, though he speaks of the Manor 
having subsisted prior to the reign of 
Edward II. The first mention of 
the Manor-house is in the 26th year 
of Heary VIII. Both certainly re- 
mained iu poner of the family. of 
Gardiner, from the early part of this 
igu to the reign of his present 
Majesty s when the estate, manor; 
and mansion,-were sold by Gilbert 
Gardiner, esq. to Daniel Giles, esq. 
who has now pulled it down. Upon 
stripping the North side of the build- 
ing, were discovered paintings on the 
wall, which were executcd in a very 
rude style of drawing, but in colours 
which retained mueh of their original 
lustre. The sabject of one piece was 
hunting a wild bull, which appeared 
to be pursued by a man ou foot with 
a long javelin inbis band, and to be 
opposed in frout by another who had 
taken his station behind a tree, which, 
growing from the trunk into a divi- 
sion of two branches, affords him a 
ret for his spear, so leveled as to 
receive the beast on its point, while 
a third stands in an oblique direction 
on his rigbt hand, prepared with aa 
arquebuse to fire. ‘The second picce 
was a party fishing, done in the same 
style. - Around the hall were repre- 
sented the Labours of Hercules, a 
work most probably of a later date, 
undoubtedly by the hand of asuperior 
artist, not in colours, but in a manger 
whieh might be called ctehing on 
plaster; one pannel of which was 
with difficulty preserved, and is in 
the custody of the writer of these 

‘particulars. P. 

ee 

Me. Unnan, Aug. 6. 
OUR Correspondent, J. Mot, in 
his remarks on the present state 
of Canterbury Cathedral, justly ob- 
serves, that it is far more grateful to 
a liberal mind to commend than cen- 
sure. Having, [ trust, such a mind, 
i feel not a little gratified that my 
pointing out some time ago, in your 
Magazine, a deformity at the West 
end of that venerable pile, has not 


only occasioned its removal, but hus 
_ been followed by ornamental protec- 


tions at such other parts of the build- 
ing as required them. | noticed with 
pleasure the account of the great im- 
provement already made in the very 
spacious crypt ; aod should the bar- 
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rier be removed, which divides the 
fine vaults allotted to the first Pre- 
bendary, described by Mr. Gostling 
as finer than any parish church in the 
City, it would be the admiration of 
all who should visit it; and the good 
Dean would have an extension of this 
his favourite perambulatory. 

Let me add one observation more. 


The present spirit of exact restora- 
tion of decayed parts we may lament 
the want of, on examining the upper 


part of the old Norman (I might al- 
most say Saxon) South East transept, 
which was supplied some years ago 
by mere wooden work, coloured, with 
three homely openings for windows. 
If this pattern were restored, which 
might easily be done by referring to 
Dart’s or Gostling’s plates, I may 
venture to assert that there would 
be anend to all censure, and we should 
then view with complacency, not to 
be described, the whole South aspect 
of this most pleasing structure—but 
this is a second “* /erbum sapienti ;” 
and, now congratulating the City of 
Canterbury on the present liberality 
aod spirit of the very Reverend Dean 
and Chapter, I remain, &c. G. W.L. 
P.S. Let me observe, that the 
smail clerestorial windows of the nave 
appear to have been restored without 
apy regard to their original form. 
—— 


Mr. Urnnan, 

AS you have admitted my account 

of Woolstanton, &c. (see Part I. 
pp. 119, 323.) 1 have sent you the fol- 
owing particulars respecting Kecx, 
an adjoining parish. 

The Parish is small, containing not 
quite 3000 acres; there are sume 
mines of iron, stone, and coal, in the 
North and East part, both of which 
are gotten ata place called Silverdale ; 
where is also a smelting furnace. ‘The 
coal is now sold at 8s. 4d. per tov. 

The Manor is co-extensive with the 
parish. Though Keel is now an in- 
dependent manor, it seems to hive 
been formerly an appendage to New- 
cnstio-cnden ice 3 as appears from 
the following extract from the old 
record, called Testa de Nevill, which 
also shews that it then belonged to 
the Knights Templars. 

* Fr’es militie Templi tenent Kel, mem- 
brum Novi-Castri, de dono d’ni Reg. H. & 
nichil reddunt.” 

The Parish-church ia in the village 
of Kecl, and situate between two and 
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three miles distant to the West from 
Newcastle-under-Line, on the public 
road from thence to Namptwich ia 
Cheshire. It was rebuilt in 1790, and 
is a neat stonc building, of an oblong 
square figure ; coutaining in the in- 
side an area of about 55 feet by 34; 
a tower is at the West end; in which 
are four bells, thus inscribed, in old 
English capitals: 
* All glory be to God. 1638, P. H."— 
“Ora pro nobis, Sancte Johannes Bap- 
tista.”— 
“ God save the King. 1647, R. S.”— 
God save his Church. R. Roviey, KR, 
Reeve, Wardens. W. Sneyd, esq. 
T. Walthall, Vic. 1682.” 


The Church is dedicated to St. Mi- 
chael; though one would be induced 
to think, from one of the above in- 
scriptions on the bells, that it was 
formerly dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, unless that bell was purchased 
from some other parish. At the 
West end are two doors of entrance, 
ove on cach side, opposite to each 
other. That on the North side is 
seldom used. 

The font stands within a niche in 
the middle of the West wall, and is 
an elliptical bason of white marble, 
about half a yard long, and a foot in 
breadth; it rests on a square pillar of 
the same marble, about a yard high. 

Against the same wall is fixed a 
wooden skreen about seven yards 
long, and extending to the ceiling in 
height; it consists of two rows of 
fluted Corinthian pillars, one above 
the other; and cach row supports an 
entablature: the upper row contains 
only. four pillars, which are larger 
than those below, and form three 
compartments; exch of which con- 
tains a coat of arms carved in wood, 
on shields of large size, with support- 
ers; the middle coat is the Royal 
arms; and those on the sides are the 
arms of the Sneyd family; the su 
porters to which are two cheru 
cross-legged. The pillars forming 
the lower division of the skreen are 3 
feet 6 inches high, and 18 inches dis- 
tant from each other: they are twelve 
in number, and form ten cowpart- 
ments; five of which are on cach side 
the niche wherein the font stands; each 


“of these lower compartments has in the 


bottom part a board or half a paovel, 
whereupon is painted a coat of arms. 
The acms of Sneyd and Dryden oceupy 
alternately the ten compartwents 
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Below the whole, on each side the 
font niche, is a good oak scat with a 
pares back. This seat contains 

ur cofters, wherein different articles 
for the use of the church, &c. are 
preserved ; and constitutes the botton: 
part of the skreen. 

The church contains 44 good new 
oak pews, made in an uniform man- 
ner, and disposed in single rows on 
the sides, and in a double row in the 
middle. 

The cloths, cushions, &c, that adorn 
the pulpit and altar, are the needle- 
aot of the late Mrs. Barbara Sneyd; 
and remain an honourable testimony 
of that lady’s piety. The ground of 
them is crimson worsted; they are 
fringed with yellow silk, and orna- 
mented with representations of the 
Sun, with IHS in the centre of each. 
They are also adorned with scrolls, 
and have appropriate sentences from 
Scripture wrought upon them, io 
capital letters; viz. on the pulpit 
cloth, ** Glory te Ged on high, and 
on earth e;” on the communion 
cloth, “ This is my Body, which is 
given for you.—This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood.” The cushions 
have yellow silk tassels, and on those 
designed for kneeling upon are 
wrought the arms of “xeyd impaling 
Bagot, with their motte, * Thank God 
for all,” 

The Communion plate is all of sit 
ver; and consists of an old chalice 
embossed, having the donor’s arms 
engraved upon it, and is inscribed, 
“).D. Eeclesia Paro’li de Keel Guli- 
elmus Sneyd, ar. ejusdem Ecclesia 
Patronus, Aono Dom. 1686.” A 
Jlagon, of a size to hold a bottle of 
wine, is inscribed, * The gift of Ralph 
Sneyd, esq, to the parish church of 
Keel, 1770.” And a sinall salver, 
about six inches in diameter, has the 
same iusciiption as the flagon. 

Monuments. Under the window be- 
tween the pulpit and altar, ou marble 
stones fixed against the South wall, 
are the two following inscriptions in 
capital letters; 

** Here lie ye bodies of Rdw, Brett esq". 
and Sisley his wife, one of the da. and 
heires of Joha Fitton esq'. by who’ he had 
issve, Ron, magied to Margret, da. to 
Tho. Chetwi'd of Ingestry esq*.; and Ken 
maw’ ied to Juha Mitton esq. ; the s4¢ Edw. 
Was son and heire to Ron. Brett, who 
mar’iéd Anne «la, and heire of Rob, Wood 
of Keele; w*> Edw. changed this life ye 
27 of Jan. 1593,” 
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2. Adjoining the above, 

** Here lieth the body of Lavrence Cra- 
nage gent. he married Dame Agnes late 
wife of St Richard Bvckley of Beavmarris 
knight, davghter of Thomas Nedeha’ of 
Shaviugto’.”’ 

3. Under the altar window on @ 
similar stone, on the East wall, in 
capital letters: 

“ Here lieth y¢ bodies of William Sneide, 
sonn and heire apparant of Raphe Sneide 
of Brodwall and Keele esq'.; and Clare 
his wife, davgh’ of S* Anthony Colclovgh 
knt., who were married ye 29 of Avgvst 
1585, and lived together 29 yeares; and 
he died ye 29 of Avgvst 1613, tis age 50 
yeares, y® said Raphe then living; and 
y® said Clare died the .,. of ...,..” 


4. A loose plain marble stone is in 
one of the seats; and has nol been 
fixed since the rebuilding of the 
church in 1790, at which time several 
slabs, &c. were necessarily displaced, 
and some removed to preserve a ui+ 
formity of plan in the building; it is 
inscribed, in capital letters : 

** Here in a vavit lieth y¢ bodie of Tho- 
mas Saeide gentieman, third sone to Ralph 
Sueide of Broadwall and Keele esqvier ; 
which Thomas died the 20 of April Au® 
1615.” 


5. On another loose plain stone are 
the following lines, which are ouly a 
part of an iwscription. To whose 
memory they were writlen, I am not 
able ta state. 

** Flere parentali, tva fata, Maria, qverelA 

Stat, redimenda foret mors tva voce 

mea : [jvx) 
Expirare animam pro te (svavisstma con- 
Stat, redimenda foret mors tya morte 
mea : {qvid vlira 

Sed neq. sic neq. sic cvm sis redimenda, 

Veterivs diraé morte perennat amor 
Hvuc marmor, charam, testetve febile cha- 

rvin 

Teq. fvisse mihi, meq. fvisse tibi. 

Fra, C,” 

6. Against the Rast wall, between 
the two widows, is affixed a tine 
marble monument. The tablet, which 
bears the inscription, has on the top 
a coat of arms (Sneyd wopaling Dry- 
den), and the crest of Sneyd on a 
wreath. It is fixed belween two Co- 
rinthian fiuled columns, which sup- 
port a pediment: on the top of the 
pediment, in the middie, is an urn, 
and on cach side a cherub resting his 
arin on askelieton. Betieath the ta- 
blet on the lower part of the monu 
ment is fruit and thowers in festoun 5 

below, 


$$  —————— 
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below which, at the bottom of the 
whole, are two angels: by the side af 
each column which supports the pe- 
diment, stands on the outside a che- 
rub; each with its right hand uplified 
towards the inscription, which is as 
follows : 


“M.S. Raduiphi Sneyd, de Keel, arm, 
et Francisce Uxoris ejus, filie d’ni Johan- 
nis Dryden de Ashby-Canonum, in agro 
Northamptoniensi, barti,: Quos dia ia 
vita conjunctos, Mors demiam separavit ; 
gt sepultura pariter disjunxit. le situs 
est juxta hoc ma:mor, hac in Ecciesia de 
Wolstanton, cum filiis quatuor charissi- 
mis. Ille non ex longo majorum sanguine, 
magis quam summa animi munificeutia, 
et doctrina veré erat nobilis; tam morum 
et eloquii venustate insignis, quam ingenii 
acumine et literatoruam honore, in quovis 
scribendi genere facilis, brevis, conspi- 
cuus ; cum valetudo per aliquot menses 
defecerat, penitds resipiscens obijt Martii 
IX° Anno D’ni MDCCIII. etatis suze 
LXIV. Hee quod forma et genere illus- 
trior, ed erat animno et gestu humilior ; 
maritaum honorabat, familiain, liberos pra- 
cipué fovebat; pauperes sublevabat ; pe- 
regrinos omnes decore, prox mos quosq. 
et vicinos humaniter excipiebat ; ut nemi- 
nem reperires decedentem non prius de- 
viuctaum miri hujus et bovestd morum 
suavitate; inter negotia tamen ita nen 
tota erat orcupata, quin lacgam cujusq, 
diei partem religioni dicaret; adedy, 
beaté, quamtumvis repen'é commutavit 
vitam Dec, xxxi A®&. MDCUXIL; annos 
ubi compleverat septuaginta, si solum 
addideris sep'imanam. Juhannes Saryd 
filius watu minimus hoe monamentum 
extrucadum testamen'o statuit, et Kadul- 
phous Sueyd de Lishion heres ejus con- 
scriptus posuit,” 

7. On the same wall near to the 
above, on a while marble tablet, 
above which ave the arms of Sneyd 
impaling Bagot, is inscribed, 

* To the memory of Ralph Sueyd esq. 
Sand Barbara his wife (eldest daughter of 

r W, W. Baget of Blitifield bait.) by 
whom he had tuurteen children, viz. 


Waker, Frances, | 
Ralph, Charlotte, 
Edward, Barbara, 
William Ann, 
John, Elizabeth, 
Heary, Mary, 
Geor:e, Henrietta. 


He died December 11,1793; aged 70 
years. She died February 23,1797; aged 
1 years. By whose deswe this monu- 
ment is erected. They re both interred 
in the family vault at Wolsian/on.” 


To the lower part of the walls 
round the altar are affixed several 


shields of arms, sculptured on marble; 
which are the remains of some old 
tombs, that stood formerly in the 
church. Before 1 attempt to blazon 
them, I shall notive the arms on the 
above-mentioned skreen and monu- 
ments; which are, , 

Sneyd@ s——Argent, a fleur de lis Sa- 
ble, and a scythe in bend sinister of 
the same. ‘The scythe is pow more 
frequently represented in pale. Crest: 
a lion passant guardaot Sable. Sup- 
porters, two cherubs cross-legged. 

Dryden’ s—--Azure, a globe between 
two estoiles Or in chief; on a canton 
Argent, a sinister hand couped al the 
wrist, 

Bagot’s—-Ermine, two chevrons Az. 

Some of the cvats round the altar 
being imperfect, the following is the 
most accurate statement of them 
which | can send. 

1. Quarterly, Ist Sneyd: 2nd is 
quarterly, Ist and 4th Sable, 2nd and 
Sed Argent, each quarter is charzved 
with aicopasrd’s face counter-changed ; 
3. Argent, a cross of cross crosiete 
Sable. 4. Or, three torteaux, each 
charged with a fleur de lis, of the 
first; on a chief Azure, a bugle be- 
tween two arrow-heads Argent. And 
a label Or, over the Ist and 2nd quar- 
ters, 

Il. The above, (No. I.) impaling 
quarterly, Ist aud 4th, Argent, a cross 
of five eagles displayed Sable; 2ud 
aid 3d, Gules, a fess Argeut between 
three martlets of the last. 

Ill, The same as No. f. 

1V. The same as the sinister side of 
the 2nd or that part described under 
No. Il. 

V..The same as IV. 

Vi. Six quarters, paly of three, 
parted per fess. 1. On a chevron 3 
roundies, 2. A cross moline. 3. A 
chevron betweeu 3 candlesticks. 4. A 
cross cngraikd. 5, Three martlets. 
6. Ov a chevron 3 roundies as the Ist. 
The whole impating ...... a canton, 
a crescent on the sinister chief point. 
Over ail (of the siuister side) on a 
beod three garbs. 

Vit. Paly of three parted per fess. 
1, On a chevron 3 roundles. 2 A 
cross moline. 3. A chevron between 
3 candlesticks. 4. A cross engrailed. 
5. Three martlets. 6. ...... a cal- 
ton, a crescent on the sinister chief 
point; over all (of this 6th quarter) 
on a bend, 3 garbs. The whole im- 
paling quarterly; 1. A chevron. be- 
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tween 3 mullets. 2. Two chevrons. 
3. On a cross engrailed 5 mullets. 4. 
Billety of ten (4, 3, 2, 1.) 

Viil. The dexter side is completely 
effaced ; it impales the same as No. 
VIL. (the cross engraiied, or 4th quar- 
ter of No. Vil. on this coat is Sable.) 

1X. On a chevron between 3 roun- 
dies, 3 mullets. Crest, — with 
wings displayed issuing froma Mar- 
quis’s corunet. 

X. On achevron, 3 roundles, im- 
paling the 6th quarter of No. V1i. or 
the sinister side oj No. V1. 

In pointing out the situation of the 
above particulars described in the 
church; it may be proper ‘o notice, 
that | have cousidered the chancel end 
as being due Kast, which is not quite 
correct ;; fur the angles or corners of 
the building, particularly those of 
the tower, coincide most with the 
cardinsi points, instead of the side 
wails, as is usual in most churches. 

Yours, &c. Ww. S. 
(To be continued. ) 
A 
REMARKS ON IMPRESSING SEAMEN. 

HAT the practice of foreibly tak- 
ing Seamen, commonly called 
IMPRESSING, or PRESSING them, and 
compelling them ayainst their will to 
serve on board ships, is both unjust 
and cruel, it is taken for granted most 
people allow. That it is illegal is 
not perhaps so generally acknow- 
ledged. It is to this pot that the 
following observations are principally 
directed. The terms Press and Im- 
press convey to the mind something 
relating to force and compulsion ; 
but it appears that they originally 
_ uo signification whatever of that 
sort, 


The following quotations may be 
sufficient for the purpose of clearing 
up this matter; but should they not, 
those who are inclined may search 
further for more satisfactory infor- 
Mation. 

IMPRESSING, OF IMPRESTING sea- 
men, in Jacob’s Law Dictionary is 
explained to be paying earnest to 
them; and prest-money is there said 
> be derived from the French oe 
“ prest, promptus, expeditus, for that 
it binds those who aibes to be ceady 
at all times appointed, being meant 
commonly of suidiers,”” 

. In the preamble to the act of par- 
liament, 16 Charles 1. cap. 10, Magna 
Charta, or the Great Charter, is thus 
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cited: ** No freeman shall be taken 
or imprisoned, or disseised of his free- 
hold or liberties ...... but by lawful 
judgment of his peers, or by the law 
of the laud.” Also statute 28 Edward 
111. cap. S$, thus: “ No man, of what- 
ever estate or condition soever he be, 
shall be put out of his lands or tene- 
ments, nor taken nor imprisoned .., . 
without being brought in to answer 
by due process of law.” This act(i@ 
Ch. 1. cap. x. sect, 8.) says, “ That if 
any person shal! hereafter be com- 
mitted, restrained of his liberty, or 
suffer imprisonment by the order or 
decree of any such court of Star- 
chamber ...... or by the command 
or warrant of the kiug’s majesty, his 
heirs or successors, in their owa per- 
sou, or by the command or warrant 
of the council-board, or of any of the 
Jords or others of his majesty’. privy- 
council, that in every case every per- 
son so committed, restrained of his 
liberty, or suffering suprisonment, 
upon demand or motion made by his 
counsel, or other employed by him 
for that purpose, unto the judges of 
the court of king’s bench, or com- 
mop pleas, in open court, shall with- 
oul dejay upon any pretence whatso- 
ever, for the ordmary fees usuall 
paid for the same, have forthwi 
granted unto him a writ of Haseas 
Corrvs, to bed rected generally uuto 
all and every sheriff, gaoler, minis- 
ter, officer, or other persons, in whose 
custody the party sv committed or 
restrained shall be.” Afterwards the 
statute directs that the court * shall 
do what to justice shall appertain, 
either by delivering, bailing, or re- 
manding the prisoner; aud if any 
thing shall be otherwise wilfully dene, 
or omiited to be done, by any judge, 
justice, officer, or other person afore- 
mentioned, contrary to the direction 
and true meaning hereof, that then 
such person so a shall forfeit 
to the party grieved his treble da- 
mages, to be recovered by such means 
and in such manner as is formerly in 
this act limited and appointed for the 
like penalty to be sued for and re- 
covered.” —From these extracts does 
it not appear, that those persons who 
are concerned in issuing and putting 
in force those warrants, which are 
commonly called press-warrunts, act 
in direct opposition to the intent and 
words of this statute ? 

In a work intituled “ 4 Discourse 
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shall completely abolish a practice 
very materially conuecited with the 
happiness of a numerous class of meh 
and their fawilies in this couatry. 


——a 


on the Impressing of Mariners, where- 
in Judge Foster's Argument is con- 
sidered and answered,” (London, Ca- 
dell, no date,) are the annexed remarks 
on statute 2d Richard I1. cap. 4: 

“ It has been that this sta- 
tute (which gave being to all succeeding 
statutes that are in any wise relative to 
this matter) is declaratory of a right in the 
Crown to impress seamen for the use of the 
navy: and this presumption has been 
founded on a passage in this act, which 
appears to me to have been misunderstood 
by the translator of the statute in the first 
place, and then by all those who have 
argued from it afterwards ...... The in- 
tendment of the act was nething more than 
to prevent mariners who had bargained for 
their service in the navy, and received 
wages accordingly in advance, from run- 
ning off with the money they had received, 
before the time of the service for which 
they had bargained and received wages 
expired...... This statute countenances 
no such practice” (impressing a man, tak- 
ing him by force and against his will, &c.) 
“he mariners alluded to aud mentioned 
in the statute under the mistaken sense of 
the term arestuz, were mariners who had 
voluntarily entered, and not impressed 
men. ...-.- On comparing this (the ori- 
ginal statute) with the English translation, 
we shall readily discover a very material 
difference in the sense of the words con- 
veyed to us by the one and the other..... 
The great mistake and impropriety con- 
sists in the translator’s having rendered 
the French word arestuz by the English 
word arrested. Now by arrested is im- 
plied the detention of a man’s person 
coptrary to his will and inclination; but 
this is by no means the implication of the 
word arestuz, as the sense from the context 
and the whole tenor of the statute plainly 
évinces.” ...... ‘ Arréter un domestique, 
is to bargain with or to hire a servant, and 
is perfectly synonymous to the modern 
term /ouér, and it is in this very sense that 
the word is used in this statute. But, 
though the French speak with the strictest 
propriety, when they say arréler wn domes- 
tiqgue; yet, to express the same idea in 
English, we cannot say fo arrest a servant, 
but fo bargain with or do hire a servant: so 
ia this statute the word arestuz, applied 
as it is to mariners, is as improperly ren- 
dered in the translation by the word ar- 
rested, as it would be if applied to ser- 
vants.” 

It is most earnestly wished that 
some of those very respectable per- 
sons, who, from the purest motives of 
justice and mercy, pleaded the cause 
of the oppressed Africanus, will now 
turn their attention to the subject of 
this paper, and effect measures which 


Original Letter of the celebrated 
Grorce ALEXANDER Stevens. 
Dear Sir, Yarmouth Gaol. 

W HEN I parted from you at 

Doncaster | imagined, long be- 
fore this, to have met with some 
oddities worth acqnainting you with. 
It is grown a fashion of late to write 
lives. I have now, and for a long 
time have had, leisure enough to write 
thine, but waot materials for the lat- 
ter part of it. For my existence can- 
not properly be called living, but 
what the painters term still life; hay- 
ing since Feb. 13, been confined in 
this town gaol for a London debt. As 
a hunted Seer is always shunned by 
the happier herd, so am I deserted by 
the pasar & my share taken off, and 
no support left; save what my wife 
can spare me out of her’s. 


** Deserted in my utmost need 
By those my former bounty fed.” 


With an economy which till now If 
was a stranger to, | have made shift 
hitherto to victual my little garrison, 
but then it has been with the aid 
of my good friends and allies— my 
clothes. —This week’s eating finishes 
my last waistcoat, and next, I must 
atone for my errors on bread and 
water. 

Themistocles had so many towns 
to furnish his table, and a whole city 
bore the charge of his meals. In 
some ran gy 1 am like him, for I am 
furnished by the labours of a multi- 
tude. A wig has fed me two days— 
the trimmings of a waistcoat as long 
—a pair of velvet breeches paid my 
washerwoman—and a ruffle shirt has 
found me in shaving. — My coats | 
swallowed by degrees; the sleeves I 
breakfasted upon for weeks — the 
body, skirts, &c. served me for diuner 
two months-——my silk steckings have 
paid my lodgings, and two pair of 
new pups cnabled me to smoke s- 
veral pipes. It is incredible how my 
appetite (barometer like) rises in ee 
portion as my necessities make their 
terrible advances. I here could sy 
something droll about a stomach ; but 
it is ill jesting with edged tools, aud I 
am sure that is the sharpest thing 
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You may think I can haye no sense 
of my condition, that while I am thus 
wretched, I should offer at ridicule. 
But, Sir, people constituted like me, 
with a disproportionate levity of spi- 
rits, are always most merry, when 
they are most miserable ; and quicken 
like the eyes of the consumplive, 
which are always brightest the nearer 
a patient approaches to dissolution. 
However, Sir! to shew that I am not 
entirely lost to all reflection, I think 
myself poor enough to waut a favour, 
and humble enough tu ask it.—Here, 
Sir! I might make an encomium on 

our good nature, humanity, &c. ; 
Bat + Shall not pay so bad a compli- 
ment to your understanding, as to 
endeavour by a parade of phrases to 
win it over to my interest. If you 
could, any night, at a concert, make 
a small collection for me, it might be 
a means of obtaining my liberty ; and 
you know, Sir, the first people of 
rank abroad will perferm the most 
friendly offices for the sick: be not, 
therefore, offended at the request of 
a poor (though a deservedly punished) 
debtor. G. A. Srevens. 

To Dr. Miller, P. M. Doncaster. 

——— 
Mr. Urnpan, March 4. 
OW best to commemorate a Ju- 
bilee for this merciful reign, 
already completed up to 50 years, 
seems a question. 

Where is the difficulty, whilst Hus- 
bands and Brothers numberless, of 
the Creator’s exquisite production 
woman, launched out on a vexatious 
element to fight for xine and coun- 
try, wives and children, are‘ever most 

in the midnight storm, 
when the riven keel has struck upon 
& neighbosrhood at home of brutes 
ia the shape of man * ? 

A solitary Parish Priest can do lit- 

s our Bishops can do less: yet, 
methinks, expences for promulgating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts might be 
restrained, until Barbarians at our 
owa door were again recovered under 
the banners of a blessed Saviour. 

1 look to Societies which actively 
carry, even to the Antipodes, happy 
tidings of a heavenly Mediator. Theic 
Missionaries need not cross the Ocean. 
Such worthy Christians have now a 
full opportunity in England and ire- 





* See your Mag. for Feb. 1811, p. 177 
Seder Ireland, Jen, 8. bd ” ; 


land of labouring to bring back the 
stray sheep. 

Satan roves up and down, and with 
hasty stride he establishes upon the 
sea-shore rapine as a right, and plua- 
der as only a perquisite of the place. 
Young minds, becoming thralls in his 
vassalage, are insensibly moulded to 
deeds of horrer, and taught to see 
with gladness a broad-cast of ruin, and 
to hail destruction of others, calling 
it impiously a God-send. 

I look to the Country atlarge. All 
the friends of man should save, should 
help a shipwrecked crew; their owa 
kiusmen, as being human creatures; 
their own blood, as being subjects 
under the same Kine. Aun old Sailor 
myself, enured to sea-mishap, my soul 
sickens at the dreadful idea of a Fa- 
ther’s knife plunged into his half. 
drowned Son—of a Mother, hardened 
by dark night, ignorant and uncon- 
scious of her own aggravated crime, 
strangling the feeble sobbing breath 
of a Child she bore. 

Institute a Jubilee-Junction, or 
ionee and Collingwood’s, Samaritae 


Yours, &c. W. P. 
a 
Mr. Urnnan, May 31. 


4 by ERE has appeared, in different 
. papers, an account of a mT + 
emer peg. observed lately in t 
sland of Jamaica, viz. the gradual 
formation of an immense lake, where, 
a few years ago, stood a very valuable 
sugar work, and other plantations.—- 
The following letter from Kingston, 
received some time ago, gives the 
best account of this astonishing event 
I have secn: 

“* Having plenty of leisure, I made an 
excursion about a fortnight ago to the lake 
of St. Anu’s; which certainly is a great 
curiosity—said now to cover 3000 acres 
of land, and still rising. It is thas ac- 
counted for.—There used always to be a 
large piece of water, say 70 acres, a little 
from the Monteague, into which a rivulet 
called the Rio Ho ran, and on one side 
sunk into the ground with a kind of hissing 
noise ; this subterranean passage appears 
to have been stopped from some unknown 
cause; the stream still continues to run, 
and the water, of course, ta.increase. One 
sugar worker has Jost 700 acres of good 
lands, its works, overseer’s and negro 
houses; the tops of some are still visible. 
Several proprietors have lost great part of 
their grass pastures, and been obliged te 
dispose of part of their stock. The sur- 
face being now so extensive, its perpendi- 
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cular rising is not so visible—perhaps an 
inch a week may be about the mark. some 
canves aud boats have already been car- 
ried there, and afford a pleasavt amuse- 
ment. I took a swim overa fine Guinea 
grass piece, and got bold of the branch of 
a tree to rest, but it immediately snapped 
off, and compelled me to make for shore, 
almost tired; I could not swim one third 
part so far in th's water, as in the sea or 4 
river; I never found any so soft, All the 
trees within its surface are dead, and many 
very high ones covered over. How high 
it must rise before it finds a vent, is not 
yet ascertained but it must be many yards, 
as hills surround the spot. I fancy it is 
12 miles from the sea. Several ponds 
now appear, at the distance of half a mile 
or more from it, where never water was 
before; these also continue to rise; [ sup- 
pose the water must ooze through the 
ground, 

“* In another part of the island, St. Eli- 
zabeth, some hundred acres of iand are 
covered with water, where, in some years, 
the negroes and stock have been obliged 
to go 15 miles to drink; a number of 
springs have broke out where never before 
there was the least appearance; this at 
tirst was supposed to be in consequence of 
the very great quantity of rain that fell 
last year, but, when the rain ceased, the 
springs have not.” 


Yours, &c. oO. H. 
— 
Mr. Unnan, York, Sept. 16. 


] SEND you an account of a Roman 
monument dug up, a few months 
ago, at ldborough near Borough- 
bridge, the antient Isurinm Brigan- 
ium. This stone is plain, boasting 
not the least ornament; it contains 
the simple and unaffected tribute of a 
son to the memory of an honoured 
parent, With deference to Aniiqua- 
rian knowledge more experienced 
than my own, | also submit an expla- 
pation of the inscription. 
DM 
FIL CVIE 
coLucs * 
KARIS 
cM’? 
V.CVR 





* There is some obscurity on the mo- 
nument, in the terminating letter of this 
compound word, which makes me doubt- 
ful whether to read it as collugens or col- 
luget ; the latter reatting, if the correet 
one, would but slightly affect or alter the 
verbal construction of the inscription, and 
not the general sense of it. I bave, in 
preference, adopted collugens. 


Diis manibus. Filius, (una cum) civi- 
tate, collugens karissimi ciaram memo- 
riam Patris, (hoc monumentum) fieri cu- 
ravit. 

* Sacred to the divine manes. A son 
Jamenting, in dommon with the city, the 
honourable memory of a beloved father, 
caused this monument to be erected.” 


I lament to say that Aldborough, 
which from the time of Leland has 
engaged the particular no'ice of the 
most celebrated Autiquaries, is in im- 
minent danger of losing thse remains 
that have illustrated its antient splen- 
dour. Its rich and bean! ifc! tessclated 

avemenis are, by the dilapidating 

ands of every idle traveller, rapidly 
diminishing, and, still to make a show, 
the vacancies are supplied with com- 
mon clumsy fragmeats of red brick 
or plaister. The Roman walls have 
been long since appropriated for the 
ready paw of mending the high- 
ways; but a curious site of ground, 
which evidently marked out an am- 
phitheatre, for the c. lebration of the 
Ludi Romani, has been only very 
lately demolished ; whilst a Patera, 
highly ornamented, has served as a 
wanton mark for stones and brick- 
bats. Itis to be regretted that there 
is no landed proprietor of any taste 
with authority to restrain sueh Gothic 
barbarism, It has remained for a 
gentleman at Boroughbridge, en- 
gaged in the avocations of commerce, 
to devote a part of his leisure hours 
to the laudable purpose of preserva- 
tion, and to snatch from destruction 
the new relicks that are almost daily 
exposed to view: the monument | 
have described is, no doubt, by this 
time reseved from the havock of 4 
farm-yard, and safely deposited in his 
museum. Amidst a variety of Ro- 
man coins, collected from the neigh- 
bourhood, he shewed a copper one, 
of the reign oi Domitian, that had 
been dug trom a mound of earth filled 
with buman skeletons aud bones. This 
coin was discovered closely wedged 
in a state of security between the 
front teeth of a skull; several of the 
teeth were perfect. The remark of 
some countrymen who saw the skele- 
ton, may rd as reasonable a con- 
jecture as = other, that he was 
over-greedy of money to keep such 
fast hold of it: the coarse raillery «f 
the Roman soldiers probably placed 
it there. 

Yours, &c» Viavon Miviranis. 


Me. 
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prise at the attraction which they have 
possessed. Our object is only to distin- 
guish, and to shew that, however these 
books may deserve patronage, they are 
not in fact Reviews, as to their principal 
design and contents. Whoever knows the 

of names will allow, that to point 





almost the whole ' out this distinction, if it be real, is no su- 

er name. re on our parts, but an act 
ochester, of just self-defence. 

being oe of * * We obs 0 eae cocasion, that 

terbury’s Pecu Reviews : : ‘80 far as is practica- 
The rectory, ble, | of contemporary” 







Stansted annex 
King's books at 
num, and the yies 
The Church, wh de ; 
St. George, is sitpated on the North 
side of the town, adjoining to the Lon- 
don road, at the foot of the hill, It 
is a very handeome large building, 
ene of three ailes, a — wile, 
a large chancel, which w 
new paved and otherwiée mu ~ 
tified some yeare ago by the late 
rector, Dr. John Pottery who was also” 
vicar. He was the eldest son of Abp. 
Pattee, and afterwards; Dean of Can- 
rbury. ~ Sp AR eee 
The reetory-bouse was also copsi- 
derably ' ; ys and 
is a handsome » the 
site side of the road 
the Charch. For further ps 
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Gant. Mag, October, 1611. 





literature. in repeating which, we mean 
not to assert that so much is strictly ims 
plied ia the name, but that such has ge- 
uerally been the design and attempt of 
persons who wrote Réviews in this coun- 
tty; and that such a record, under what- 
evef name, is in itself desirable, will not, 
we think, be denied. Such it has been our 
uniform attempt to render the Britisu 
Critic; and to make it in that respect 
still more useful, we first struck out the 
plan of these half-yearly prefaces, in 
Which we briefly recapitulate the works 
which best deserve atiention; adding re« 
te our larger criticisms, for the 
lailed account of cach. This plan 
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bts respecting the 
‘ “or twice we 
‘if Consideration 
is of the au- 
have injured, 
‘ould ive approba- 

er uces long de- 
lay, is likely, in @ I work, to pro- 
dace entire omission; since new objects 
are continually arising, with more urgent 
demands, and more interest attached to 
them in the eye of the publick, than be- 
Jongs.to such as are less recent. 

We are far from uniting in opinion with 
those who think thata Review should be 
a selection; and that there is little use im 
noticing bad or trifling works. —The vanity 
aud presumption of foolish writers ought 
lo be repressed, for the sake of the wri- 

themselves, as well as for the sake of 

publick: and the mischievous are too 
indulzently treated if they are only passed 
over in silence. Much more than the cost 
of a Review may be saved to many per- 
sons, by being told what they ought not 
te buy; and the extreme ignorance of 
ome 
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some pretenders to authorship, is even a 
curious circuinstance in the history of the 
human mind; as may very often be seen 
in our Monthly Catalogue, particularly 
under the head of Poetry. 

If then.a service of this nature be es- 
sential to the publick ; if it be desirable 
that a compl!cte history of the publica- 
tions of any period should be at all attain- 
able *; we say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that these objects cannot be effected 
by any one or even all of those publica- 
tions which notice only eight or ten books 
iu a quarter of a year. The average 
number of works mentioned, more or less 
explicitly, in each monthly publication of 
the Barrisu Critic, is about thirty-five, 
which gives, in the whole year, the num- 
ber of four hundred and twenty ; and even 
this amount is usually, as we have can- 
didly stated, deficient... What progress 
then can criticks make who notice only 
forty, at the most, in the same period, and 
several of those perhaps not connected 
with British literature ? We desire not to 
contend about a name, or we might con- 
tend, that, in a Review, books ought to 
be reviewed, whereas, in the publications 
here alluded to, the title of a book (or 
even of.several together) serves frequently 
as a mere introduction to an original dis- 
sertation, of great extent, in which the 
contents, the merits, or demerits of the in- 
troducing work are not even mentioned or 
alluded to. ‘This then is evidently not a 
critique but a new pamphlet on the sane 
subject, and requiring to be reviewed as 
much as that or those which gave occasion 
to it. But waving this, as bearing chiefly 
upon the name of Review, we hasten to 
conclude this introduction. 

What, it may be asked, is our design ? 
Is it to diminish the sale of the works 
herein described? Far otherwise. We 
read them ourselves; and were they con- 
sidered as books, not journals, would re- 
view, and often recommend them. They 
are in truth collections of essays or disser- 
tations, sometimes critical, but more fire- 
quently political; generally very able, 
often learned, antl sometimes calculated 
to be highly useful. Yet though we could 
not perhaps always do what they have 
done, antl sometimes certainly would not 
if we ceuld, yet most clearly what we 
profess and perform, with whatever suc- 
cess, the production of a regular record 
ef British literature, tury do not even 
attempt, and therefore should uot be con- 
sidered as occupying the same ground. 

Let it not then be said that there are at 





* What cannot be done by means of 
any one Review, even on the old plan, 
may be effected by a comparison of three 
or four, since very few books are omitted 


by all of those who undertake te potice all, 
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present so many Reviews; when in fact 
there are none, according to the originat 
acceptation of the word, excepting those 
which proceed upon the old plan. We 
plead not for preference. Let the publick 
prefer, if they be really preferable, dis. 
sertations on a very few works, toa gene- 
ral account of many. But let things at 
least be rightly anderstood ; and let those 
who wish for a Review, that they may 
know what passes in the literary world, be 
aware how little progress they can make, 
in that object, with the best conducted 
selections, The Preface, which we are 
now about to begin, will contain more 
literary facts than several volumes of 
quarterly essays, however ingenious, able, 
or amusing, 
i 
Mr. Urnan, Sept. 20. 
HE inclosed Letter is the genuine 
manuscript of one of the best of 
men, a right hon. Privy Counsellor, 
on the death of his lady, full thirty 
years ago. It may serve to shew 
that the religious principle which dic. 
tated these effusions of pious affee- 
tion, is the same at all times, and on 
all occasions; that its consolatory cf- 
fects are the same; and every linc of 
this letter demonstrates, that though 
Religion cannot extinguish our sensi- 
bility (and God forbid that it should!y 
it has a wonderful power in regulate 
ing it, and in bringing the mind, by 
gentle degrees, to an humble acquies- 
cence in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. 
Yours, &c. A. B. 


** Fam sincerely obliged to you, my dear 
good Sir, for your two last favours; the 
first of them I received the day after my 
last letter to yon had left this. I cannot 
sufficiently express how thankful [ am for 
the great relief and comfort which those 
kind and affeetionate letters have atforded 
me, Although my loss is irreparable, yet, 
as you have truly suggested, it is to the 
inconceivable gain of one who was fart 
dearer .o ine than my own life; and if she 
could be a witness to any thing here be- 
low, nothing could be sv aceeptable to her 
as my perfect acquiescence im the dispen- 
sations of God. Few men have enjoyed, 
even for a time, so much happiness im the 
Diarriage state as | have done ; and | can 
never sufficiently adore the goodness of 
God for indulging me with so great a bless- 
ing, for so long a time; and | hope I have 
a due sense of it, Her goodness, her 


koowledge, her humility, her agreeable 
manners, her improving conversation, het 
Sweet even temper, her constant love and 
tenderness to ine, were ever new, and never 
ceased. How can ] forget such excellen- 

cies © 
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cies? how can I recollect them without 
tears and anguish of heart? In short, 1 
find it impossible now, by any power I am 
able to exert, to conquer the afflicting im- 
pressions that these ideas raise in my 
mind; yet, amidst all my sorrows, I can 
truly say, that it is a pleasing reflection to 
me to look back, and to consider, that so 
far from thwarting that dear Angel in her 
constant course of godliness, 1 was still 
happy when I could do any thing to en- 
courage, assist, or animate her endea- 
vours. We lived together for 15 years 7 
months and 20 days, in an uninterrupted 
course of happiness; no disagreements, 
no unkindnesses, ever arose; we had but 
one heart and one mind upon every sob- 
ject, the happy effect of being firmly unit- 
ed in one faith ; for nothing but the secret 
influence of true Religion will ever securely 
bind together the mutual affections of the 
heart. We considered the events of this 
world, arising from the changes and chan- 
ees of human affairs, as secoudary consi- 
derations, fitted for our state and condi- 
tion here ; but whether prosperaus or ad- 
verse, as under the direction of an all-wise 
Providehce, before whom even the hairs of 
our head are all numbered, aud without 
whose permission even a sparrow shall not 
fall to the ground, and who will infallibly 
work them together for good to those who 
do not rest in them as the first objects of 
their trust and confidence. Under this be- 
lief we endeavoured to make the best of 
whatever occurred ; and although we had 
troubles aud distresses that sometimes 
Sroke in upon our general comforts (for 
None are without them, from him that sit- 
teth on the throne to him that lieth in the 
dungeon), yet, thank God, they were but 
few, and soon vanished; they were just 
sufficient to animate us to our duty, not so 
heavy as to oppress our hearts or distract 
our thoughts. I have often wondered at 
myself, who have been sv long accustomed 
to these habits of thinking and acting, that 
the loss I have sustained, which merely 
respects myseif (fur her troubles are all at 
anend, and her happiness now increased 
far beyond my imagination), should 
wound me so desperately as it does; but 
it is the weakness of my nature, | cannot 
help it. Our Saviour himself wept over 
the grave of a beloved friend ; I trust that 
his blessed example will give a sanction to 
my tears; | pray that his grace may pre- 
vent ine from carrying them to a crimmal 
judulgence, My poor frame is shook to 
pieces; but 1 am endeavouring to do all I 
can to recruit my strength; and I still 
hope that time and proper care, with 
God's blessing, will at length recover me. 

I have great satisfaction in finding, that 
#0 far from disapproving of the step I 
2m taking with regard to my Son, you 
think it will prove essentially beneficial to 


him. I shall use every means in my 
power to forward his improvement and 
happiness here and hereafter, If 1 fail, I 
must submit. I have now borne a heavier 
affliction than his misconduct can possibly 
bring upon me; and therefore | shall 
stand prepared for any disappointment 
that may happen with regard to him, still 
praying and hoping that God will give bim 
grace io see his true interest, and enable 
him to perform the duties necessary to it.” 
— 
Mr. Unpan, Aug. 26. 
O* reading your Review of Jan. 
last, 1 was induced to purchase 
Mr. Archdeacon Coxe’s Literary Life, 
&c. of Benjamin Stillingfleet, the por- 
trait of ove of my own very early 
friends being announced as included 
among those of Mr, 5.; from which 
circumstance I presuined, and was not 
disappoiuted in my hope, that some 
account of him weuld be given in it. 
Through a mutual family-connexion 
at Windsor, | was fortunate enough 
to be introduced to the kind notice of 
Mr. Neville Aldworth, ou my first ad- 
mission to Eton, nearly threescore 
years past; and about ten years af- 
terwards happened to be on a visit toe 
him at Stanlake, when by Lady Ports- 
mouth’s death he succeeded to the 
estate at Billingbear, to which | ac- 
companied him the first time of his 
seeing it as his own. I can with 
gene pleasure join with Mr. C. in 
1is report of that amiable trait in his 
character, that he was particularly 
** indulgent to youth;” as well as in 
the other parts of so just a description 
of him; but after an authority so re- 
spectable, uo farther testimony can be 
wanted. | trouble you chiefly for 
the purpose of pointing out some 
little inaccuracy in respect to points 
on which my memory is, | hope, even 
at this distance of time, retentive cer- 
tainly, if not incorrect. 

Mr. N. A. is said, Vol. 1. p. 171, to 
have * assumed the name of Neville” 
(which was also one of his baptismal 
names) ‘in honour of the family of 
his maternal grandfather, from whom 
that property” (ot Billingbear) “ was 
derived.” 1 always understood from 
himself that the will of his uncle, 
Henry Neville Grey, required his tak. 
ing the name of Neville, and dropping 
that of Aldworth; in cousequence of 
which he had provided that his own 
family name should not be wholly 
sunk, at least for one generation, by 
giving 
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gra to his son, now Lord Bray- 
rouoke, the baptismal name of Ald- 
worth, added to that of Richard. I 
have heard him too, with a pleasantry 
natural to him, vomixed with the 
slightest appearance of impat! eat ex- 
pectation, say that he .pprehended he 
should be “ gray” before he must be 
Neville.—He was not, I believe, what 
the note p. 174 describes him, “ re- 
lated” to Lord Howard, the family- 
connexion arising in consequence of 
his uncle marrying the aunt of Lord 
Howard. And it is very greatly to 
the credit of both (as well as to that 
of Lady P.) that, separately and 
strongly as they were interested in 
the dispusal of her property, the most 
candied ond uninterrupted friendshi 

ever subsisted betweenthem. Of this 
a most decisive proof appeared on the 
first opening of her wilt: therein she 
bequeathed to Mr. Aldworth a very 
valuable property which had belonged 
to his uncle, but was left in her own 
power, consisting of Light Houses. 
A trait of Lord H.’s (then Sir John 
Griffin Griffin's) conduct on that oc- 
casiou was communicated to me by 
Mr. A. at thetime. Lady P. had had 
an opportunity of purchasing a small 
property, for its convenience of situ- 
ation to Billingbear; this was notleft 
to go with the reversion; Mr. A. in- 
terpreted the omission as inadvertenc 

only; but Sir J. G. G. insisted that it 
was purposely intended to give him 
the opportunity of supplying the de- 
fect; aud, with the utmost delicacy of 
manner, gave directions at the instant 
to the attorney who read the will, to 
make out the conveyance of it, not to 
Mr. A. himself, but to his son; to 
whom he also afterwards bequeathed 
Audley-end, &c. having previously ob- 
tained for him the reversion of the 
Barony of Braybrooke, at a period 
subsequent to his obtaining for him- 
self that of Howard of Walden.— 
P.154, Madame Goudet was not “ sis- 
ter” to Mrs. Aldworth, but a near 
and dear friend (I believe relation) 
who came to England with her, and 
survived her many years; having, 
with the utmost respectability of con- 
duct, uniformly shewn the tenderest 
and most affectionate attachment to 
her infaut children.—P. 174, Lady Es- 
sex Holland should be Howard.—P. 9, 
whatever might be the cause of Mr. 
Stillingfleet’s disappointment in re- 
gard to a Fellawsbip of Trinity Col- 


lege, if the date of his taking the de- 
gree of Bachelor in Arts, with that of 
is being candidate, be observed, fa- 
mily interest will appear to have no 
immediate share in it, two years in- 
tervening prior to Richard Bentley's 
election. From Cumberland’s Me- 
moirs, 4to. p. 96, it ape that, 
until the time of himself being, ata 
Jater period, elected in his second 
year, the only candidates allowed as 
eligible were Bachelors of the third 
year; consequently 1726 was Mr, S.'s 
only year; it was not till 1728 that 
Richard Bentley waselected. it may 
bie a doubt whether he was the son or 
a nephew of the Master; the latter 
was certainly elected about that time, 
having died in 1785, aged about 80, 
He was the Dr. Richard Hentley men- 
tioned p. 105 of the Memoirs, as 
“having come from his living at 
Nailstone in Leicestershire, purpose- 
Jy to support his” kingman’s _— 
i 

Mr. Ursay, Aug. 16. 
MONG the number of Topogra- 
phicai Histories which are 
brought before the publick, it seems 
strange to me that not one full de- 
scription of Yorkshire presents itself 
to our view; a county which neither 
in size, nor wealth, nor produce, may 
ield to any cther in England; which, 
both in antient and modero times, 
cuts a noble figure iv the annals of 

our country. 

Though an exact and full descrip- 
tion of the whole county should seem 
too large a work for one individual 
to undertake, yet that of a separate 
Riding might be more easily attempt- 
ed. The part of Yorkshire which 
most requires the pen of an able His- 
torian is the North Riding. 

Why should the cloud-capt towers 
of Richmond, and the ivy-mantled 
walls of its neighbouring Abbeys, be 
sv long unnoticed oy the historian? 
The antient county has, ‘to be sure, 
been described by Gale, but the few 
copies that remain are so valued 
locked up by their possessors, that 
they arc nearly unknown to the pub- 
lick. Who can behold the once noble 
towers of a Richmond, of a Middle- 
ham, and of a Bolton—who cap view 
the monastic remains of a Jervaulx, 
an Easby, and a Coverham, pass 
over in silence the mouldering walls 
of ruins Jess known, “ eae 
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dently wishing for full information on 
the various objects preseated to his 
sight?” : , 

Every one is desirous ty know both 
the antient and modern history of his 
aative spot; aud | 
«“ Deem this nook the sweetest shade 
The son in all bis course survey’d ; 

And stili I think you shatterd tower 

The mightiest vork of human power 5 

Aud marvel, as the aged hiad 

With some strange tale delights my mind 

Of Forayers, who, with headlong torce, — 

Down from that strength had spurred his 
horse,— 

And home returning, filled the ball 

With revel, wassell-route and brawl.” 

Should any geatieman think of un- 
dertaking a tull description of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, or of the 
antient county of Richmond, with its 
antiquities, it shall be my greatest 
pleasure to contribute to bis under- 
taking the few relicks of antiquity 
which I may possess. 

Yours, &c. Ricumonviensis. 

—— 
Mr. Ungay, Aug. 28. 
CAN inform a Conslant Reader, 
p- 6, that Clayton Mordaunt Cra- 
cherode ison Lhe Gravestone at Sulton. 

The Epitaph, as printed in the First 
Part of your present Volume, is cor- 
vect; and is every particular, except 
the woder-written eight lines, which 
were owitted as being so frequently 
hackneyed in such situations: 

“ A soul prepar’d needs no delays; 

The summons come, the Saint obeys ; 

Swift was his flight, and short the ruad; 

He clos’d his eyes, and saw his God. 

The flesh rests here, till Jesus come, 

To claim the treasure from the tomb ; 

Heav’n hath aJewel; Earth doth keep her 
trust 

Dntil the resurrection of the Just.” 


I have a friend in that neighbour- 
hood who was particularly acquainted 
with him; and at whose request, in 
1506, the Gent}eman’s Magazine was 
procured with the account of the very 
eminent person of that name who 
died in April 1799; and also of his 
venerable sister who died in July 
1802. My friend jocosely told me, 
Mr. C. was a relation to, and had 
thoughts of proceeding to a course of 
Jaw to obtam the Estates of the De- 
ecased;- and that { for my trouble 
should have a side of venison out of 
the Park if he succeeded! But Death 
spddenly spatched him away, aud my 


prize was not obtained!! The same 
person ordered the Epitaph to be ea- 
graved, and put dowa at Sutton. 

Mr. Cracherode sometimes wrote 
his name Clayten, and at other times 
Mordaunt without that addition. His 
last will was written in the name of 
Clayton; and in cousequence, whea 
it was proved, an attestation was ue- 
cessary in the Ecclesiastical Court, to 
identify the person of the testator. 

Mr. Cracherode’s widow is living. 

Yours, &e, M. Green, 
————— 
Mr. Urnzuay, 39, Strand, Sepl. 12. 
hy is somewhat strange that the 
Fruit of the Sassafras Tree, which 
is higily esteemed in many parts of 
South America as a nutritious arti- 
cle of diet, should not have been 
noticed by any of our Botanical or 
Medical Writers. As the Nut has 
lately been imported into this coun- 
try in considerable quantity, some 
account of it may be acceptable to 
many of your Readers. The Nut is 
about the size of a large kidney-bean ; 
it contains the five fragrant flavour 
of the Sassafras wood. its substance 
is the same as that of cocoa, and by 
means of heat is convertible into 
chocolate; but in this process its 
aromatic quality is dissipated. Hence, 
it is named Sassafras Cocoa. This 
Nut, in a ground state, is employed 
in the same manner as cocoa, or coflee, 
by boiling it in water or milk ; but, on 
account of its aromatic quality being 
very volatile, it requires to be boil 
in a pot with a close cover, and not 
for so long a time as is requisite for 
cocoa. Its aromatic quality renders 
it very pleasant to the palate, and 
agreeable to the stomach; and at the 
same time possessing the well-known 
correcting properties of the Sassafras 
root, and the nutritious virtues of 
cocoa, it becomes a valuable article 
of dict to a great variety of invalids, 
It has been found to recruit exhausted 
strength more rapidly than either 
cocoa, chocolate, or any furinaceous 
substance, and to sit lighter on the 
stomach than either animal or vege- 
table jellies. The cases in which it 
is most.esteemed are, weakness of the 
stomach, indigestion, cutaneous foul- 
ness, consumption, asthma, and scro- 
fula; but, as it contains the property 
of correcting the vitiated habit, as 
well as imparling nourishment to the 
system, there is scarcely a disease, 
especially 
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crowned and buried. It would not 
have been unacceptable to the Reader, 
had Mr. Gifford quoted by name the 
authors of the age of Massinger, who, 
as he informs us, “ use the expres- 
sion of Alba regalis for the — 


ecially of a chronic nature, in 
which it may not be employed with 


—— 

In sending you this communication, 
I beg to observe that I am only ac- 
tuated by a desire to give publicity 
to an article which, 1 am satisfied, 
possesses very valuable dietetic pro- 


perties. W. Wisoy. 
—[— 
Extract of a Letter from the eele- 


- brated Givsent West to Dr. Wi1- 

son, Feb. 3, 1753. 

*« If you have any opportunity of writing 
to Dr. Leland, | beg you will return him 
my hearty thanks for his excellent Obser- 
vations on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters, in 
which he has with great strength of argu- 
ment, with the decency of a gentleman 
and a man of true learning, and with the 
eandour and spirit of a Christian, pulled 
off the theatrical vizor from the vain and 
ostentatious Writer, displaycd both his 
malevolence and weakness, his ignorance 
aud inconsistency; aud maintamed the 
cause of religious liberty against this its 
professing and hypocritical friend, but 
secret and perpetual enemy. {f esteem 
Dr. Leland’s present of his book, and the 
commendations he has been so good as to 
bestow on me in it, as a very great honour; 
and shall always remember it with pride 
and pleasure. I am Sir, 

* Your faithful Friend and Servant, 
Git, West.” 
— 
Girrorp’s MAssinGER, 
eves TO Alba regulis. .. 204 
The Picture, Act 5. Se. 6. 
O* this passage Mr. Gifford has 
the following note : * Mr. Monk 
Mason reads Aula regalis. Why this 
change should be thought necessary 
: cannot tell. Alba regalis was no 
uncommon expression at the time; 
aud indeed is used by more than one 
author for the English Court.” 

We must certainly agree with Mr. 
Gifford in pronouncing Monk Mason's 
alteration to be unnecessary ; but, 
since he has visited the errors both of 
omission and commission of his un- 
fortunate predecessors with such un- 
merciful severity, a peccadillo of the 
Jatter class, which he has been guilty 
of, whilst correcting one of the for- 
mer, becomes doubly glaring. It is 
scarcely credible that Mr. Gifford 
should be ignorant that 4/ba regalis 
is the Latin name of Stahl Weissem- 
burg, the capital of Lower Hungary, 
and celebrated as the place where the 
gatient kings of that country were 


Court.” Hewever it may have been 
used by other authors, it is certain 
that, in this passage, Massinger has 
merely given a literal translation of 
the words of Bandelli: * Si parti e si 
ridusse in Alba Reale ove era in quei 

iorni il ré Mattia e la reina Beatrice, 
a i quali fu lietamente ricevuto e 
visto.” Bandelli, P. ima. N. XXI. 

Mr. Gifford has not noticed the ob- 
ligations which Massinger owes to the 
Italian Novelist. If these Remarks 
should meet the eye of Mr. Gifford, 
I can assure him that they are not 
made with the intention of nibbling 
at his well-earned laurels. As aCom- 
mentator, his 3p and critical 
acumen are unrivalled; but he might 
have displayed a little more industry 
and research. F.C. 

I 
Mr. Unnan, Aug. 10. 
| a recent compilation of Anec- 
dotes, by Mr. Malcolm, is an arti- 
cle intituled “ Mr. Bruce’s Living 
Viands,” (p. 13), where, in ‘* Poor 
Robin's Intelligence,” published in 
1675, the writer describes a ** Mon- 
ster-shop,” where, among other “ ven- 
dible commodities, they sell you ani- 
mals by retail; and you may have 
two pennyworth of a living Cow, as 
readily as a cut of roast beef.” 

You recollect, at the publication 
of Bruce’s Travels, the incredulous 
noise which was raised respecting his 
story of having seen some Abyssinians 
cut several slices of flesh from a 
living cow, and afterwards cover the 
wound with the skin. What I have 
now to offer to you, may perhaps 
surprise, if 1 have not been antici- 
pated in this discovery. In a pam- 
phlet intituled “ A modern Account of 
Scotland, being an exact Description 
of the Country, and a true Character 
of the People and their Manners, 
written from thence by an English 
Gentleman; printed in the year 
1679,” 1 find the following account ; 


“ Their cruelty descends to their beasts; 
it being a custom in some places to feast 
upon @ living cow, they tie in the middle of 
them, near a great fire, and then cut col- 
Lops of this poor living Least, and broil 
them on the fire, till they have — 
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her all to pieces; nay, sometimes they 
will only cut off as much as will satisfy 
their present appetites, and let her go, till 
their greedy stomachs calls for a new sup- 
ply ; such horrible cruelty as can scarce 
be paralleled in the whole world!” 


Is it not a singular ceincidence that 
an incredible custom should take 
place in that remote part of the Uni- 
verse, which is said to have been prac- 
tised a century before in the High- 
lands of Scotland ? 

Poor Robin’s Intelligence, which 
alludes to the fact (merely as an effu- 
sion of invention) four years before, 
probably echoed some story floating 
at the time; and perhaps the writer 
of the “ Account of Scotland” may 
be only repeating some odious and 
prejudiced rumour; he is however 
circumstantial. ‘The most extraordi- 
nary and the most difficult point to get 
over is, however, the Abyssinian nar- 
rative of Bruce, who, being a Scotch- 
man, probably had seen this old 
pamphlet, which is rather a modern 
invective, than a modern account, of 
Scotland. ALLADINE. 

——_ 
AVesrny Text Book RECOMMENDED. 

Mr. Urpgan, 

CCORDING to the Constitutions 

and Canons Ecclesiastical (No. 
52), the names of strange Preachers 
are to be noted ina book, that the 
Bishop may understand, if occasion so 
require, what Sermons are made in 
every Church of his Diocese. But 
this Canon, though generally com- 
plied with, is not sufficient for these 
times. An Episcopal recommendation 
to the officiating Clergy to keep a 
Book in the Vestry, for the notation 
of ‘Texts and subjects of Sermous, 
would be eminently useful. Thus 
Deans, Prebendaries, and others, 
whose continua! residence on their 
livings is dispensed with, whenever 
they should officiate in their Church- 
es, would, at one view, see the course 
of instructions given by their depu- 
ties, when they could not with pro- 
priety ask it of them; and perhaps 
it would tend to the introduction of 
mere inethod and connexion in suc- 
cessive discourses, and contribute, by 
a blessing, to the union and concur- 
reuce of the parochial Clergy. 

A paper-book, ruled like March's 
Journal, would serve the purpose of 
a Vestry Text Book, to accompany 
the book of the names of Preachers 
Sscording tothe Canon. Senex, 
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The following is a eopy of a Paper 
(dated “ London 1798” ) originally 
printed for private distribulion, 
and here re-printed for more gene- 
ral circulation at the request of a 
Friend. 


On Unanimous Verpvicrs or Junymen. 


JUDGE Blackstone, in his Commenta- 

ries, says, when speaking of the Triat 
sy Juny, that it isa duty which every 
man owes to his country, his friends, bis 
posterity, and himself, to maintain, to the 
utmost of his power, this valuable consti- 
tution in all its rights, to restore it to its 
antient dignity, if at all impaired by the 
different value of property, or otherwise 
deviated from its figst institution, and to 
amend it wherever it is defective, After 
which, he mentious several defects, but 
takes no notice of the inconsistency and 
hard,hip of obliging the Jurymen to bring 
in an Unanimous Verpicr. That this 
forced unanimity has been objected to, 
will appear by the following extract from 
“« Additional Papers concerning the Pro- 
vince of Quebeck, being An Appendix te 
the Book entitled An Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of the British and other Protes- 
tant Inhabitants of the Province of Que- 
beck, in North America, in order to obtaiu 
a‘House of Assembly in that Province.” 
London, 1776, page 524. 

The following reflections were made by 
some of the Canadians, when the Trial by 
Jury was first introduced into the Province. 

They observed, “that it was a strange 
thing, and a hard one, to force twelve 
persons, who really think differently upon 
a doubtful matter, that is referred to their 
determination, to say, upon their oaths, 
that they are all of the same opinion, and 
to continue to be shut up together, with- 
out food or light, till they do say so. This, 
they said, was putting the decision of 
causes into the power of those Jurymen 
who had the strongest constitutions, and 
could go longest without food. And it 
was also forcing some of them to break 
their oath, and commit a kind of neces- 
sary perjury, by acceding to the opinion 
of their brother Jurymen, when they 
really entertained «# coitrary opinion.” 
These reflections were made upon the 
unanimity required amongst Jurymen ia 
delivering their verdict. And, 1 must 
confess, I think these reflections just, in- 
somuch that I am convinced that this 
unanimity could never have been required 
in the original institution of Juries, but 
must have grown up from some aceidental 
and collateral cause in the practice of this 
mode of trial: as, for example, from the 
unwillingness of Judges to take the trou- 
ble of adding a number of fresh Jurymen 
to the first twelve, when they could not 
agree in their verdict, aud Causing the 
evidengg that had been before given, in 
the 
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the cause before the first twelve Jurymen, 
to be repeated over again by the witnesses 
to the arditional Jurymen “till a verdict 
was obtained, in which twelve, at least, 
out of the whole number of Jurymen, were 
really unanimous, For this was the way 
ef proceeding in this matter in the days 
of King Henry the Third ; that is about 
the year 1260 [or about fourscore years 
after the first institation of Juries by King 
Henry the Second] ; as appears by the fol- 
lowing passage in the famous Lawyer 
Bracton, where he treats of the issue of 
Non disseisivit, in a writ of Novel disseisin, 
which appears to have been, at that time, 
a very common action. 
Tur Passace tx Encuisn. 

*< It often happens that Jurymen, when 
they come to deliver their verdict, appear 
to be of different opinions; so that they 
cannot bring in an unanimous verdict. 
In these cases, the Court must order the 
[Assise or] Jury to be [reinforced or} in- 
creased by the addition of as many new 
members as there are in the majority of 
the Jury who already agree in one opi- 
nion, and differ from the minority ; or, at 
least, by the addition of four or six new 
members. And these additional members 
of the Jury shall join with the former 
Jurymen, in considering and debating the 
matter in question. Or they may, if the 
Court shall so direct, consider and debate 
the matter by ‘themselves, without any 
such conjunction with the original Jury- 
men, and give their answer concerning the 
matter in dispute separately by them- 
selves. And the verdict of those members 
of the original Jury, with whom these new 
Jurymen shall agree in opinion, shall bé 
eillowed, and hold good.” 

See Bracton de Legibus & Consueiudini- 
bus Anglia, Lib. 4, cap. 19, de Assisd 
nove disseisine, fol, 185, p. 2. 

It is hoped that this matter may claim 
the attention of the more considerate and 
serious part of mankind, and that some 
method of obtaining verdicts be adopted, 
which shall relieve Jurymen from the 
evils complained of; and at the same 
time Jeave the persons and property of 
Englishmen not less secure than they are 
by the present way of proceeding ; and give 
additional reasons for highly esteeming 
the valuable Triat sy Jury. 

i 
Mr. Ursa, June 3. 
N Sir William Beresfords letter of 
May 18, 1811, in which he relates 
the particulars of the glorious battle 
of Albuera*, is the following sentence : 

** It is impossible by amy description to 
do justice to the distmguished gallantry 
of the troops ; but every individual most 
nobly did his duty, and which will be well 
proved by the great loss we have suffered, 
though repulsing the Fnemy ; and it was 

* See Part L. of this Volume, p, 061. 





observed that our dead, particularly the 
5ith regiment, were lying, as they had 
fought, in ranks, and every wound was in 
the front.”” 

Had Sir William his Sallust im his 
hand, when he wrote this? The coin- 
cidence is curious. 

“ Sed, confecto prelio, tum verd cer- 
neres quanta audacia, quantaque animi 
vis fuisset in exercitu Catiline. Nam 
feré, quem quisque vivas pugnando locum 
ceperat, eum, amiss anima, corpore te- 
gebat. Pauci autem, quos medios cobors 
pretoria disjecerat, pauld diversias, sed 
omnes tamen adversis vulneribus, conci- 
deraut.” Sarnosr. Beil. Catilin, seb finem. 


That our Seldiery should not fall 
Short of that of Antieat Rome in 
achievements of desperate valour, is 
no new event; but it was reserved 
to Sir William Beresford, as a Gene- 
ral, to equal one of her most distiny 
guished Historians, im force of de- 
scription and couciseness of style. 


Yours, &. Marcus. 
aE 
Mr. Unpan, Kaling, July 9. 


HE following extract from Dr. 
Jonrin’s Lise ov Enasmus ap- 
pears to give a very satisfactory an- 
swer to a query in one of your former 
volumes, and will, I doubt not be 
acceptable to your classical Readers. 
Yours, &. J.C. K. 

“* Galeottus Martius, of Narni,who died 
A. 1476, hath first discovered that this 
verse, Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens viiare 
Charybdim, was of Puitirvus Guarteavs, 
im his Alerandreis. Hoc Carmen, says he, 
im his book De Doctrina Promiseua, cap. 
28, est Gualteri Galli de gestis Alexandri, 
et non vagum proverbium, ut quidam non 
omnino indocli meminerunt.—This Philip 
Gualtier, born at Lisle in Flanders, lived 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
We have from him, amongst other warks, 
his poem intituled A/exandseis,in ten books, 
The verse cited above is in L. v. 301, 
where the poet addressing himself to Da- 
rius, who, flying from Alexanver, fell into 
the hands of Bessus, says: 

Quo tendis inertem,  [nescis 

Rez periture, fugam? Nescis, heu perdite, 

Quem fugias; hostes incurris dum fugis 
hostem : 

Incidis in Sey/lam, cuggens vitare Cherybdim. 

Jortin’s Life of E , vol. LL. p. 151. 


———— 

W. P. inquires for the best method of 
keeping and feeding Gold and Silver Fish, 
and inéreasing their number? If it be # 
fact that the older ones eat the spawn? 
At what age they acquire their beaptiful 
colour? And if males are at all distin- 
guishable from females by colour? With 
any other particulars respecting them. 
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I:uvustrations OF Horack. 
Book II. Sar. VII. 
Ww; Horace afraid lest he had 

shewn himself in too favour- 
able a point of view in the foregomg 
piece? Or what singular sort of hu- 
mour came over him to induce him 
to compose the present satire upon 
himself, and, by means of the licence 
of the tongue, which a long derived 
custom had conferred upon the ser- 
yants at the Saturnalia, to let himself 
be told by his slave Davus such 
things, as he certainly would not have 
endured from a Pantilius? 

The affair, | begin to think, appears 
more portentous than in fact it is. 
Those for whom Horace wrote, and 
who were well acquainted with him, 
knew exactly how much they were 
to believe of it; he himself likewise 
was too intelligent and too judicious, 
not to take care, that the keen sar- 
castic lecture, which he allows his 
Davus to read bim, with all the in- 
solence proper to one in his station, 
should V8 him no injury in the minds 
of reasonable readers. As for the 
rest, he seems never to have cared 
about them. 

it is fair, and highly becoming in 
an urbane and liberal censor of pre- 
valent manners, not to spare himself, 
and to exempt himself trom reproof, 
as though he thought himself irre- 
proachable, or wanted to appear a 
better man than he is. Horace, by 
the present Satire, vot only puts him- 
self beyond the reach of any accusa- 
tions of that nature; but, at the same 
time, justifies the liberty he takes 
with the follies and vices of other 
persons. What indulgence can stran- 
gers expect from one, who has so 
little indulgence for himself ? 

But the scoundrel that here so be- 
spatters our poet, is only a slave; a 
dissolute, an scurrilous fellow, 
who avails himself of the decembrile 
licence accorded him by his master, 
with all the audaciousness possible, as 
if determined to blurt out all he can, 
since this opportunity of letting his 
tongue run riot may pessibly not 
happen again ia his_iifetime. The 
dirt which sech a@@bhap flings at a 
gentleman, cannot slick to him. 

Besides, it was a singularly happy 
conceit, to feigu, that Davus had 
heard his moral sermon from the 
porter of a philosopher: but what 

Gayr. Mac. Oclover, leil. 
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sort of a philosopher ? — the cynic 
Crispin, who figures so often in these 
Satires asa silly pedant. The stoi- 
cal declamations, which, without that 
circumstance, would have been highly 
improper in the mouth of a Davus, 
receive thereby the due propriety ; 
though, at the same time, they lose 
a great part of their wormwood and 
gall. Truth indeed always remains 
truth, through whatever medium it 
may be conveyed; but, snapped up 
by a slave at the door standing ajar 
of the lecture-room of such a worth- 
less wight as Crispin, and reported to 
another slave, who, reeling halfdrunk 
from the festivities of the Saturnalia, 
sputters it forth, produces a quite 
different effect from what it would 
if proceeding immediately from the 
venerable lips of a Socrates or Epic- 
tetus. The fractures and dislocations 
which it received in passing through 
so many loggerheads, qualified it tor 
a merry-andrew's coat with the cap 
and bells: the whole is a kind of 
farce; and the keenest satire, in such 
a dress, wounds as little, as the stroke 
of a birchen rod. 

Et frugi quod sit satis, hoc est, ut 
vitale putes.) This passage Lambi- 
nus found “ extremely obscure.” To 
me nothing is clearer. The Horatian 
Dayus vindicates his name and cha- 
racter: he is pert, sublle, and in bis 
vulgar manver plays the wag and 
bufivon, Lt is obvious from this pas- 
sage, that the superstitious notion, 
that good people are not long-lived, 
was then as current as the saying 
Too witty to live long, is with us, 
Qui nimii sunt in bonis, eos vitales 
non esse pradicimus, sags the old 
scholiast, in which he is supported by 
the line: Optima prima ferée manibus 
rapiuntur avaris. 

Age, libertate Decembri.| That 
is, the licence which the Saturnalia 
give thee. ‘This festival feil in the 
middle of December. It was institu- 
ted in memory of the golden age of 
the Latians, the halcyou days of old 
King Saturn; and to perpetuate’ the 
recollection of that equality which 
ihen reigued among mankind, (be- 
cause they were still savages), and to 
delude themselves for a moment, at 
least, with a shadow of it, the autho- 
rity of masters over their vassals 
while the festival! lasted, was in some 
sort suspended. ‘The latter might 

(without 
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(without derogation of their vassalage 
and the right of the master, is natu- 
rally understood) say and do what 
they pleased; nay, some lords made 
it their amusement, to change dresses 
with their slaves, permitting them to 
act the master while they represented 
the servant, to wait on them at table, 
to make them drunk, and then divert 
themselves with the foolish stuff they 
chattered during this not very refined 
species of entertainment. 

Cum tribus annellis.| Among the 
Romans, rings were worn only by 
persons of senatorial and equestrian 
rank, and indeed in anticnt times only 
on the left hand, and then only one, 
and that only of iron. Gold rings 
were given to none but ambassadors 
sent by the Senate into foreign parts. 
Even the Vriumphatores, on their 
grand day, wore an iron ring, and C. 

“Marius put on a gold one not till in 
his wet peothone et. Three gold rings, 
therefore, on the hand of such an in- 

_ significant individual as this Priscus, 
were in Horace’s days a great piece 
of luxury. A hundred years later, 
however, they were worn on all the 
fingers, the middle one excepted, and 
frequently two or three on one fin- 
ger*. 

Vertumnis quotquot sunt natus ini- 
quis!) Torrentius could not com- 
preheud, how Davus is made to say: 
Priscus (whom he describes as the 
most versatile man in the world) was 
born in despite of all the Vertum- 
nuses, however numerous—since Ver- 
tummus was even the deity of versa- 
tility, and the fables therefore attri- 
buted to him the faculty of assuming 
all possible forms. Vor my part, | 
cannot see why this should prevent 
Vertumnus from being very much 
out of humour with the man, on 
whom he had shed the entire fulness 
of his versatility; and vow all the 
Vertumnuses in their totality, of 
whom, seeing the statue of this divi- 
nity was met with in all the towns 
and hamlets of Italy, and especially 
in Hetruria (where he was property 
at home), there was an infinite multi- 
tude! Exactly because this extraor- 
dinary inequality and fickleness could 
not be otlierwise than prejudicial to 
Priscus, Vertumnus had dispensed it 
to him, not as a boon, but as a plague 
to him. 





* Plin, Nat, Mist, lib. xxxiii, cap, i, 





Nemone oleum fert ociits?] A gen- 
tle hint would not perhaps be entirely 
superfluous, for alien the attention, 
even of the reader of taste and senti- 
ment (to every other Reader, do 
what we will, one half of Horace's 
merit is entirely lost) to the many 
latent or rather slightly veiled bean- 
ties of this whole passage. The slave 
Davus is pelling him with all the 
stones, one by one, which he has 
picked up at the door of the pedantic 
stoic Crispin: in his burlesque atti- 
tude le looks as if he took sharp aim: 
but they all pass innocuous by Ho- 
race. The reason is, because Davus 
injudiciously censures the sentiments 
and actions of his master; and in the 
reproaches he makes him for his in- 
consistency, is too great a blockhead 
to perceive the difference between 
monotony and harmony, between uni- 
formity and consistency in the com- 

licated relations and habitudes of 
ife. Horace loved the country and 
loved the town; was glad when he 
could stay at home, and amuse him- 
self on his own account, with the 
Gnathes who were attracted by the 
smell of his moderate suppers; and 
yet ran ready to break his neck when 
he was unexpectedly invited to Me- 
cenas. This now the slave Davus 
with his jolthead could not reconcile. 
He abuses therefore his master, as the 
mendicant cynic to an Aristippus at 
court. He rails at him, but his ob- 
loquy is in fact praise; as the droll 
picture of Horace’s busiling eager- 
ness to appear at Macenas’s table, is 
a delicate compliment indirectly paid 
to that great friend of the bard. — 
Here, however, | meant only to call 
attention, not to comment. — The 
strokes and shadings, ia which the 
beauties of this Satire consist, are toe 
fine and lightly drawn to admit of 
an analysis; they must be felt and as 
it were caught fiying hy the Reader 
himself. 

Mulvius et scurra, &e.| Horace 
then had his parasites and bufloons, 
as well as the grandecs of Kome?— 
So it appears: and in a city, that re- 
sembled a world,, it could scarce be 
otherwise. Horace, besides haying 
the conveniency of unbuttoning him- 
self and giving scope to the humour 
of the moment in such table-com- 
pany (vastly different it must be eon- 
fessed from his guests at the Sabine) 


. leased, could aiso avail 
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himself of it to various purposes as a 
poct. He that would stady mankind 
im all possible disguises as well as in 
puris naturalibus, and learn to pour- 
tray them on all sides, in all situatious, 
attitudes, and caricatures, should not 
confine himself solely to the best 
company. 

Verbisque decoris obvolvas vi- 
tium?} ‘The Mulvius or his fellows, 
in whose mouth Davus puts this re- 
proof, means Lo say, that Horace at 
Mecenas’s table represented nothing 
better than be, Mulvius, did at his. 
Both the thought and the comparison, 
as is obvious to every one, were wor- 
thy of a Mulvius and Davus. 

Te conju aliena capil, &e.| The 
following declamation, in which Da- 
vus endeavours to prove his propo- 
sition, “ that his master is a far 
greater fool than himself,” by a lew 
inductions, has thrown the expositors 
into sad perplexity. “ How could 
Horace be so barefaced, as to say 
such infamous things of himself ?”— 
For, whether he speaks in his own 


person, or puts it tuto the mouth of 


his slave, Uavus, it amounts to just 
the same. Gesner codeavours to 
wend the matier, by supposing : Da- 
vus doesnot himself reproach Horace 
with all that follows, but merely re- 
peals the lecture, which he had heard 


of Crispin’s porter from the mouth of 


the stoic professor. — | think every 
difficulty vanishes away of itself the 
moment we thoroughly comprehend 
the subject. Crispm is declaiming 
(ia the usual manner of the stoics, 
who, for the sake of greater emphasis 
in the discourse, directed theic invec- 
lives always to an invisible person, 
named fhow) against the adulterer ; 
aud Davus (wao, throughout this 
dialoz uc, representsascurra, to whom 
it is permitted to say every thing) 
directs now the Crispinian thow to his 
master standing right before him, un- 
goneerued, perhaps even unknowing, 
whether and how far it fitted him, or 
not. Horace, who (as he in so many 
parts of his writings, frankly aud 
positively declares) had always hept 
free from that vice, risked nothing 
by it, and might calmly let the whole 
volley, which wounded him not, pass 
by, aud Wit those who had not so clear 
a cpuscience on that poiut, as himself, 

Tu, cum projectis insignibus, an- 
nulo equestri, Romanoque habitu, &c. | 
The Roman habit, the equestriau 
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ring, the badges of thy rank.—Horace 
was therefore a Roman knight, nay, 
even sidesman of a decury de judici- 
bus electis, although Suetonius, or 
whoever else was the compiler of his 
brief biography, mentions nothing of 
it. He had formerly been Colonel of 
a Legion under Brutus and Cassius; 
and he was at present sufficiently pa- 
tronized by Macenas, and through 
him, by the young Cesar himself, to 
have received the equestrian ring of 
him, which, besides, at that time, was 
very liberally bestowed. The footing 
ov which Horace lived with Mwcenas, 
accompanying him in his chariot on 
his country excursions, playing at 
tennis with him in the Campus Martius, 
and the like, made propriety alone re- 
quire this sort of promotion; and 
how, without being a Roman knight, 
would it have becn possible for him 
to sit beside M@cenas in the theatre ? 
If he could however, then he was 
eligible to the office of assessor on 
the bench of justices, In all this, ac- 
cordingly, | see not the slightest diffi- 
culty; and that Davus in the whole 
of this speech uniformly meavs Ho- 
race and no other, is obvious from 
the construction, 

In corruptorem vel justior,| For 
the husband might not persoually ill- 
treat the guilty wife: whereas every 
thing was allowed him in the first 
burst of rage against the adultever; 
as we have seen in the second Satire 
of the First Book. 

Non sum machus, ais, &c.) Ho- 
race had sedately listened to the 
whole declamation of Davus, because 
hitherto it had not hit him, and, when 
he had done, dispatches him with the 
answer, which Davus, as from his 
mouth, repeats. But, although he 
would not lie under the imputation 
of what he had not committed, he 
was however liberal enough, not to 
insist upon having his omy blind 
side spared. He therefore lets his 
Davus take this course, in order to 
make him turn his very innocence 
respecting illicit amours into a re- 
proach. * You are no adulterer, you 
say? True, But simply for the rea- 
son that | am no thief—You have not 
the heart to be so; for, that you are 
only deficient in courage, not in ineli- 
nation to sin, is evident from your 
tenderness for the creatures who sell 
their favours to the best bidders.” 
(lin. 90—95.) The preceding lines, 

from 
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from the 75th to the 90th, seem to be 
inserted merely to prevent the speech 
of Davus from having the formal ap- 
pearance of a methodical declamation, 
aud thus to give it more the air of 
probability. Davus urges purely 
what he had Jearnt from Crispin’s 
porter, and what the porter had heard 
from Crispin himself: but he delivers 
it rather immethodically ; and the 
true stoical expression, Who then is 
free, &c. which, coming from such a 
rascaily slave as Davus, has somewhat 
in it so really farcical, in the combi- 
nation produces the effect, as though 
he had been afraid of forgetting it, 
and therefore hurries to seize the first 
opportunity that offers, to bring it 
out, 

Kel cum Pausiacé torpes, insane, 
dabelld.| Pausias, whose encaustic 
Miniatures are here noticed, was a 
painter of Sicyon, the most famous 
school of the art in antient Greece. 
He flourished about the year 370 be- 
fore the Christian Aira, and excelled 
principally in little children and flower 
pieces. One of his most celebrated 
portraits represented the fair Glycera, 
(his countrywoman and quondam ia- 
vourite) holding in her hand a wreath 
of flowers of her own weaving. How 
exquisitely fine it was, may be inferred 
froin hence, that the opulent Lucul- 
Jus paid an Athenian upwards of 5007. 
for a bare copy of this performance*. 

Unde sugitjas?] At is in the spirit 
and humour, that runs through this 
whole poem, that Horace represents 
himself comically enraged at the 
blockheadisms, which he makes his 
slave say to him and a multitude of 
people, to whom nobody dare tell the 
truth except in a laughing way. No 
one, of all the reproaches of Davus, 
deserves less to be angry in earnest at, 
than this: Horace, cannot lead a con- 
sistent life, cannot tell how to employ 
his leisure with sobriety and discre- 
tion, and the like; but, as the piece 
must have an end, he could not break 
off more comically, than by this af- 
fected wrath at the reproach, which 
least of all fitted him. — To conclude, 
how dreadful the threat of being 
doomed to the office of sub-slave, to 
the labourers in the Sabine farm, must 
haye been to that rogue Davus, may 
be inferred from the epistle to his vi/- 
licus; who, notwithstanding he was 








os 


* Plin, Nat. Hist, lib, xxxv. cap. 11. 
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bailiff and overseer, and of course had 
the command over all the rest of the 
slaves, yet regarded his abode there 
as a lamentable exile, and could not 
help ardently longing to be back again 
to his lazy and jovial life in town. 
, Ormond-sireet, W. T, 
a 
Mr. Unpan, Sept. 10. 
NDER the words “ aras and 
ARRACE, V. a. to snatch, or pluck 
away by force,” Mr. Jamieson has 
given two quotations; the latter is 
trom Dougl. Virgil, 182, 23. 
« That notabill spous furth of hir lugeing 
place, 
The mene sessoun al! armour did arace.” 
Rowley’s Poems would have aflord. 
ed Mr. J. a better instance. In the 
Tragedie of Goddwyn, Syr Hughe the 
Norman tells the Kynge, when he had 
ordered him to guylde or tax the 
Weste, that the mighty Erle Harolde 
raised his hand and sinvke him on the 
cheek, 
“« Saieynge, go beare thatte message to 
the Kynge. 
Kynge}] Arace hym of hys powere ; bie 
Goddis worde, [Erlies swerde.” 
Ne moe thatte Harolde shall ywield the 


Chatterton has properly rendered 
this “* divest bim of his power,” and 
there can be no doubt of tts near afli- 
nity to the v. erace; but it isin this 
place a much better word. It is si- 
milar to the wgale ax dvix the tollile ab 
co of the Greck, with wh'ch we know 
that the Anglo-Saxon very often assi- 
milates. Our author Rowley under- 
stood this word better than either Dr. 
Milles, or the Rey. Mr. Boucher, in 
whose Supplement to Dr. Johnson, it 
is thus explained. 

“ Aracen, part, rubbed, hart. 
© The shippes and the stockes arraced with 

the flode, moten assemblen, &c.” 
Chaucer’s Boethius, p. 396. 

Chaucer's meaning is neither “ rub- 
bed” nor“ hurt,” but carried away by 
the fload. And, | believe, Douglas, 
in the quotation by Mr. Jamieson, 
neither meant * snatch” vor “ pluck'd 
away by force,” but simply that she 
removed the arms out of his way. If 
Rowley’s word answer better lo the 
explanation of Mr. Jamieson than 
either of the quotations adduced by 
him, it seems rather unreasonable to 

ive the credit of it to a boy. 


In Mr. Jamieson’s Dictionary, ¥e 
find 














find the following phrases, viz. To 
BARGANE, V. n. to fight, to contend,— 
BARGANE, 3. figlt, battle, skirmish.— 
BARGANER, 8. a fighter, a bully.— 
BARGANYNG, 8. fighting. His quo- 
tations, which fully justify the expla- 
nations, are from Barbour, Doug}. 
Virgil, and Dunbar. 

As these words, with similar expla- 
nations, are not to be found either in 
Kersy's, Cole’s, Bailey’s, Phillips’, or 
Jobnson’s Dictionaries, it is perfectly 
fair to conclude that they were not 
likely to have been understood by 
Chattertun; yet they must have beea 
familiar to the author of the Tourna- 
ment, in which the King calls for a 
Barganette, or war-song, from the 
Minstrels. 

“Kynge.] The Barganelte; yee Min- 
strelles tane the stirynge, 

Somme actyoune dyre of auniyante Kynges 
now synge.”’ 

Chatterton has rendered the Barga- 
nette, simply * a song or ballad,” but 
Mr, Whitter has shewn, in his Ety- 
mologicum Magnum, p. 366, that the 
Barganette has been here applied with 
the strictest propricty to a war song; 
a fact nuw clearly confirmed, had it 
wanted confirmation, by the quota- 
tions and explaualious of Mr. Jamie- 
son. The King no sooner calls for 
the Barganette, than the Minstrels 
strike up a war song, beginning 
“Wyllvamm, the Normanues floure botte 

Euglondes thorne, [knite, 
The manne whose myghte delievertie hadd 
Snett oppe hys longe strunge bowe and 
Sheelde aborne, 
Behestynge all hys bommageres to fyghte. 
Goe, ruuse the lyonn fromm hys hylted 
denne, [thynge bott menne.” 
Let thie floes drenche the blodde of anic 

A song which is perfectly charac- 
teristic, and impossible to be read by 
any unprejudiced person or admirer 
of antient manners, without the most 
powerful conviction of its antiquity 
and authenticity. It is a war song, 
containing several phrascs, the mean- 
ing of which wae perfectly unintelligi- 
ble to Chatterton: some of these have 
been already pointed out in my 
“Introduction to this Examination ;” 
others will be noticed in the succeed- 
ing parts. 

in the Rom. of the Rose, |. 2551, 
the Bargain, . Contention of Lovers, 
is mentioned in such a manner as to 
shew that Chaucer understood the 
word as synonymous with battle. 


‘ 
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“‘ This is the strife and eke the affraic, 
And the batill, that lastith aie: 
This Burgaine ende may nevir take.” 


Jn a volume of the Harleian Miscel. 
p- 13, there is a passage which shews 
the phrase to have been geueraily 
well known to oid E iglish writers, 
** thus were both sides set upon a 
bloody Bargain.” Rowley in the 3d 
eclogue, applies the Barganetle to a 
pastoral, but stiil it isa kind of con- 
lending pastoral song. The man en- 
quires ta a contentious humour, why 
cir G. the Knight, should be greater 
than himself in honour, kaizhthood, 
aud estate. Syr Rogecve the parson 
replics, 

** Attourne thine eyne arounde thys baied 
mee, 

Tentiflie loke arounde the chaper delle; 

An answeve to thie Burgunettle here see, 

Thys welked flourette wy.le a lesou telle.” 

In this last quotation, Mr. J. might 
have observed that Rowley, iu com- 
mon with otherantient authors, writes 
the word lentifiie withvuut the a prefix. 

Bickering, which in modern lan- 
guage, scarcely conveys auy other 
idea than that of slightly skirmishing, 
or private quarrei and conteation, is 
thus explained by Mr. Jamieson. To 
BICKER, BYKYR, Vv. a. This verb, as 
used ta Scolland, dves not merely 
signify, “to fight, lo skirmish, te 
fight off and on,” as it is defined in 
Kuglish Dictiouaries; it also denotes, 
1. the constant motion of weapons of 
any kind, and the rapid succession of 
slrokes, in a battle or broil, 

* Yogliss archaris, that hardy war and 

wicht, [myeht.’? 

Amang the Scottis byhker’d with all their 
Wallace, 1V. 556, Ms. 

This is clearly a representation of 
batile or fighting, in the strongest 
sense of the word, in which it uni- 
formly occurs in the Battle of Hast- 
ings, Ella, the Loglish Metamorpho- 
ses, d&c. 

** Haste, haste, O Ella, to the byker flie, 
For yn a momentes space tenne thou- 
sande menne maie dic.” 
Alla, |. 246, 

Buin is a word which occurs re- 
peatedly in Rowley’s Poems in the 
sense of cease. It affurded a source 
of ridicule to one of the combatants 
during the Rowleyan Controversy. 
Its meaning was so easily accessible 
io Chatterton, that it would not have 
been thought worthy of aptice in this 

place, 








place, if Mr. Jamieson had not acci- 
dentally quoted the lines from tlie 
poem, entitled Sir Peni, in which the 
etpression was inisunderstood by Mir. 
Warton; whose misinterpretalion es- 
eaped the detection of Ritson. 

TO BLIN, BLYN, BLYNE, v.n. to 
cease, to desist. 

To blin, v. a. to cause to cease. 

“* Other God wili thai non haue, 
Bot that lytill round knaue, 
Their bails for to éLm.” 

Sir Penny, Chron. S, P. i, 101. 

Mr. Warton readered the last line, 
“ their eyes to blind,” but the meau- 
ing is their bailis or sorrows for to 
cease. This expression suggested a 
very absurd Criticism on a line of 
Rowley to Mr. Bryant. It has been 
the fate of Rowley to suffer both by 
the attacks of his opponents aud tie 
defence of his friends, 

Boxy, is properly left unexplained 
by Mr. Jamieson—the only instance 
Which he quotes of its use is from 
Schaw.—Maitland Poems, p. 133. 

“ Gif changes the wynd, on force ye mon 
Bolyn, huke, haik, and scheld hald ou.” 


Various unsatisfactory interpreta- 
tions of this passage are offered; | 
kuow not that mine will be much 
better; but, asa kiadred word occurs 
ia Rowley’s Poems, | have, many 
years before the publication of Mr. 
Jamieson’s Dictionary, made the at- 
tempi, aad my uote upon it is as fol- 
lows. 

Botrynce. Engl. Melam. |. 17. 
swelling, Chatterton. 

“ The shyppes sayle doleynge wythe the 
kyndlie ayre.” 

Swelling cannot be the proper inter- 
pretation Of boleynge. Let the exact 
meaning be what it may, the phrase 
is anlient, We iind il in an old Scoteh 
poem by Quyntene Schaw, where the 
state is allegorised as a ship, 

* Gyf changes the wynd, on force ye mon 
Bolyn, huke, bark, aud scheld hald on.” 


Its near resemblance to bollen, the 
true old world for swollen, probably 
misled Chaiterton.—Mr. Pinkerton’s 
explanation of this phrase is not sa- 
tislactory, nor do 1 now think Mr, 
Jamiesou's more so. 1 have nothing 
to offer; but one thing is quite clear, 
viz. the Scotch poet means that, upon 
a favourable change of wind, every 
thing should be done that is neces- 
sary for holding on in the same course. 
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I cannot help thinking Uiat Thomas 
Chatterton bere stands oa the same 
ground as every other difficulted edi- 
tor of au old poem: and the two 
pleases comprise such a coincidence 
of obscurity as might be expected 
from two antient auihors. 

The adjective Bown, ready or pre- 
pared, is common to writers of Eng- 
land and Scotland; but the verb ac- 
tive, ‘To noon, Bown, to make ready, 
or prepare, is not equally so. Mr. J. 
gives us a satisfactory quotation from 
Wallace, iii. 67, MS. in which is this 
line. 

** Towart Lowdoun thai Jowny/ thaim te 


lo 99 
rice, 


Rowley affords us the same verb in 
the secoud Eclogue. 

“ The reynyng foemen, thynckeyngo gif 
to dane, ' 
Boun the merk swerde.” 

In the tragedie of Goddwyn, it oc- 
curs again as a y. a. in the inperative 
mood, with the Anglo-saxou prefix 
a.—W hen Harolde is ciiumerating the 
grievances of the conutlry and medi- 
tating insurrection, be suys, 

“ Wee wayte too longe ; our purpose 

wylle defayle (fail) 
Aboune the hygh empryze, and rouze the 
champyones sirayte.” 


Prim, BRYM, BREME, adj. I. raging, 
swelling ; applied to the sea. 

Mr. Jamieson has not got the cor- 
responding substantive ; but he men- 
tious the isl. brim, the raging of the 
sea—which leaves no doubt of the 
propriety of Rowley’s breme for rage 
or Lerceness. Goddwya, remonstrat- 
ing with Harolde for the ungevern- 
able jury of his temper, says, 

“I ken thie spryte ful welle; gentle thou 

art, [armyes seeme 5 
Stringe, ugsomme, rou, as smethynge 
Yett efile I feare, thy chefes toe greate a 

parte, [bie breme. 
And that thie rede bee efte borne downe 
What tydynges from the Kynge? 

Harolde.}...... His Normannes know, 
[inake no compheeres of the shemrynge 

trayne.” 

If Mr, Jamieson had studied these 
inimitable poems, his own just expla- 
nation of the adjective breme, would 
have convinced him that Chatterton 
erroncously rendered the substantive 
“ strength,” “thy counsel or wisdom 
is born down by sirength;” he ought 
to have said by fierceness, fury, or 
rage. Dunbar, Spencer, and other old 

wrilers 
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writers have the adjective, but I have 
hitherto met with it in Rowley only 
asa substantive. If adoubt remained 
of its authenticity, it would vanish on 
adverting to the Isl. brim, the raging 
of the sea; or its affinity with the Gr. 

inGemencale ty wed ual, iniremuil spi- 
ritu. 

If Mr. J. had ever read the above 
passage, he could not fail to have ob- 
served the manner in which Rowley 
makes use of the word gentle, so con- 
trary to its modern sense in England. 
An author like Rowley, uncommonly 
correct in Lhe weaning of his words, 
could not have said of Harolde that 
he was genile, in the same moment 
that he was describing him as strong, 
ugly or frightful, and terrible, unless 
he had a meauing very diffrent from 
the modern gentle. Strange that not 
one of the Commentators should have 
noticed thie appareat inpropriely or 
jucongruity. Very few English Read- 
ers are, at first sight, aware that the 
genile shepherd, of Alan Ramsay, 
means the nobly-born shepherd: I 
think it fifty to one that Chatterton 
was a stranger to the distinction, 
Indeed this is apparcut from his man- 
ner of rendering the word ungentle 
in the Balade of Charitie. 

Uncentcee. Bal. of Char. |. 18. 
* beggarly.” Chatterton, 

* Beneathe an holme, faste by a path- 

waie side, 
Which dide unto Seyncte Godwynes co- 
vent lede, 
A hapless pilgrim moneynge did abide, 
Pore in his viewe, ungeni/e in his weede, 

Beggarly is far too strong an ex- 
pression for ungeatle. Rowley, on 
other occasions, uses gentile in thesame 
sense in which it frequeutly.occurs in 
our antient authors, and which has 
escaped the attention of the Commen- 
tators on Shakspeare. ‘Thus when 
Miranda, in the ‘Tempest, begs of her 
father not to make rash trial of Fer- 
dinand,she gives Lis reason, “* because 
he’s gentle and not fearful,” i. e. be- 

cause he is neble, or of a noble spirit, 
and courageous. Mr. Steevens and 
Mr. Ritson both palpably misunder- 
stood this word; and Mr. Reed was 
obliged to quote a passage from Smol- 
let's Humphrey Clinker, before he 
could be satisfied that gentle really 
implies uvoble, or well born and bred : 
Can we then adinit that Thomas Chat- 
terton was so eee rsa | of 
the old English language, as to drop 
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this expression from his pen, in its 
true antient sense, in the most fortui- 
tous manner ? 

This will be more striking if we 
contrast a passage in the First Part 
of King Henry LV. with that already 
quoted from the tr: rgedie of Godw yu, 
in which the word genile occurs mm 
Seas of the Com- 
mentators have observed the appa- 
rent weong rruity betwixt the gealie 
and the swist Severne, in the sifme de- 
scriptive lines; neither has Mr. Tyr- 
whilt, Dr. Milles, Mr. Bryant, vor 
apy other of the Writers on the Row- 
leyan Controversy, noticed the same 
inconsistenc y, of g gentle, strong, and 
terribie, in Karl God wyn’s character 
of his son Havold. These apparent 
contr dictions, of both Poets, shall 
now be reconciled. 

* Llotspur.) When on the gentle Severnes 

sedg y side, 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part of au hour 
In changing hardiment with great Gien- 
[did they drink, 
rhree times they breath’d, and three times 
Upon ag of swift Severnes flood ; 
Who, shted with thew bloody 


the same sense. 


dower: 


reement, 
then aif 
looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
Aud hid his crisp head in the hollow bank, 
Blood stained wi Valiaut combat- 
ants.” 

By the gentle Severne, our immor- 
tal Hard here meant the noble Severne; 
exactly as Rowley meant the noble, 
high-born Harold, by the same epi- 


th these 


thet. If Shakspeare had recoliccted 
the legencary or fabulous story of 
Sabrina, he would undoubledly have 


written in the last line but one, “* and 
hid her crisp head in the hollow bank ;* 
nothing else scems wanting to com- 
plete the beauty and effect of these 
finely imagined lines. 

if any of your critical Readers, 
Mr. Urban, should alledge that Chat- 
tertou might easily have found the 
original meaning of the word gentle 
in Johnson's Dictionary, I would an- 
swer, so might Dr. Johnson himself; 
and so might hundreds of the Readers 
and Commentators on Shakespeare 
have done—hunudreds who, like Chat- 
terton, never thought of the matter. 
it required too minute atlention, even 
for a learned and an experienced for- 
ger; and, unfortunate ly for this ob- 
jection, Cha tterion has left a proof 
behind him, by his interpretation of 
ihe “ungentic weede” of the Balade 
of 
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of Charitie, that the true meaning of 
the expression had never entered into 
his imagination, 
Yours, &c. Joun SnERWEN. 
I 
Awnavysis or Books. 
No. V. 

Title. “ An easy and compendious 
Introduction for reading all sorts of 
Histories. Contrived in a more facile 
way then heretofore hath been pub- 
lished ; out of the papers of Matias 
Pripeaux, M. A.and sometime Fel- 
low of Exeter College, in Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition corrected and aug- 
mented, and three useful Indexes add- 
ed. To which is added, a Synopsis of 
Councels. By Jonny Pripeaux, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
and Bishop of Worcester. 

Cicero de Oratore: 
Nescire quid antea quam natus sis acciderit, 
Id semper est esse Puerum. 

Printed at Oxford, by Leon, Lich- 
field, Printer to the University, and 
are to be sold by James Good, 1672.” 
Small 4to. First Edition is dated 1623. 

Dedication. D.D. To the Right 
worshipful Sir Thomas Reynel, and 
the virtuous Lady Katherine, his 
Wife: for the use of their towardly 
young Sounes, Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Henry Reynel. 

Cuar. |. Of the antediluvian Pa- 
triarches, or long-lived Fathers before 
the Flood. 

Cuap. II. The interval of the Noa- 
chians. 

Cuar. III, Of the Israelites [pur- 
suing the History of the Old and New 
Testament] —Sect. ii. Hierarch Apos- 
tolical.—Sect. iii. The Apostolical 
Hierarchy is thus brietly represented ; 
These ranks may be Seven, of, 1. 
Good Bishops 32; 2. Tolerable Arch- 
bishops, or Patriarchs 33 ; 3. Usurping 
Nimrods 38; 4. Luxurious § 
40; 5. Egyptian Magitians 40; 6, 
Devouring Abaddons 4!; 7. Incurable 
Babylonians 20. 

Good Bishops. 1. Linus, mentioned 
by St. Paul, A. D. 68, continued for 
300 years. 

Patriarchs. 1. Hormisda, of Cam- 
pania, first had the title from Justin 
the Emperor. He was so pert upon 





it, as to excommunicate Anastatius 
the Emperor, because he stood upon 
that it was the Emperor's part to 
command, and not to veyle bonnet to, 
Bishops. 

Usurping Nimrods ; continued fer 





No. V.~Prideaux. 
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350 years, A. D. 606. 1. Boniface the 
Third. This man obtained of Phocus, 
an adulterous assassin (who had most 
brutishly slain his master the Empe- 
ror Mauritius), that Popish Supre-. 
macy which to this day is so much 
stood upon. 2. Then came the name 
of Pope to be appropriated to the 
Roman, which formerly was usual to 
other Bishops. 3. Many strange pro- 
digies ushered in this Supreme Head 
of the Church: A Comet of a stu- 
pendous magnitude, sea-monsters, and 
Mahomet’s publishing of his Alcoran. 
Here then 1s begun the kingdom of 
the Beast, Kev. xiii. 

Luxurious © . 1. John VUT. 
otherwise tearmed PopeJohanne, A.D, 
#55. A lasse of Mentz, that ran away 
with an English mouk of Fulda in 
man’s apparell, aud studied with hint 
at Athens till there he died. She 
wanted nothing requisite to an excel- 
lent Pope but the right gender, &c. 

Egyptian Magitians; continued tor 
the next 240 years. 1. Sylvester II. 
A. D. 999. Brought up in the Abbey 
of Floriack (where Necromancy was 
held at that time an eminent picce 
of learning.) He had in secret a 
brazen head, instead of a Delphick 
oracle. He was held a Magilian (say 
his advocates), because he was a 
nolable mathematician, which was 
rare in those obscure times. 

Devouring Abaddons, who streng th- 
ened their sides by multitudes of 
monkish Janizaries, continued for 250 
years. 1. Innocent IV. A.D. 1243, 
of Genua; he denounced the fourth 
excommunication against the Empe- 
ror Frederick, who had been his 
greatest friend. 

Incurable Babylonians ; continued 
150 years to this time [viz. 1623.] 
1. Julius Il. a Genoway, A. D. 1505. 
He was more addicted to war than 
wriling. He is said to have thrown 
St. Peter’s keys into Tyber, with 
words to this purpose. 





* Hic gladius Pauli nunc nos defendat ab 
hosle, : 
Quandoquidem clavis nil juvat ista Petr.” 
“The sword of*Paul must us defend from 
foes, l blows.” 
Sith Peter’s keys serve not to bear off 
Each Chapter ends with inquiries 
for discourse. The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory concludes with these: Whether, 
1. Luther’s reformation were not at first 
undertaken out of emulation rather than 
conscience ?—Whether, 
2, The 
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2. The difference between the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists stands in such terms 
of opposition as may admit of no recon- 
cilement ?—Whether, 

3. The conventing of the Councel of 
Trent were not rather for politick ends 
than reforming any thing amiss in reli- 
gion ?—Whether, 

4. The voluminous disputes and com- 
ments of the Jesuits be not more for osten- 
tation in divinity than edification ?—Whe- 
ther, 

5. The madness of the Anabaptists, and 
their enthusiasts, be not as dangerous to 
States, as the projects of the Jesuits ?— 
Whether, 

6. The dissentions of Christian Princes 
be as advantageous to the Pope as to the 
Tork ?>—Whether, 

%, Socinianism, and slighting of all an- 
tiquity, be not an introduction to Pagan- 
ism and Atheism ? 

So much for Ecclesiastical History 
in general. J.B. 

— 

Mr. Urpan, Aug. 12. 
AVING been engaged, for sowe 
weeks in the course of this pre- 
sent Summer, in the examination and 
arrangement of several chests full of 
copies of records and law papers, 
which had rested undisturbed for near 
a century; I met with several old 
priuts and printed books; and as I had 
never seen some of them before, | 
was of course inclined to consider 
them curious, and induced to save 
them from the flames ; but, as I do not 
profess myself a Grangerite or De Bu- 
rian, I shall, with your permission, 
describe one of the prints, and two of 
the books, in the best manner | am 
able, and request the opinion of some 
of your Correspondents (many of 
whom, 1 doubt not, are deeply learned 
in such matters), whether they are or 
are not to be considered as scarce or 
carious. The print, 8 inches by 6 and 
a half, contains a half-length portrait 
(drawn by W. Crowne, end cngraved 
by M. Burghers) of a venerable-look- 
ing man, with long flowing hair, 
rted at the forehead; a hat in his 
fthand, and a letter directed * ‘lo 
his Honored Friend in Oxford, these 
orp in his right hand. A large 
Hot of ribbons on his right shoulder, 
and along cravat tied with a ribbon. 
A little above his head, on his right 
tide, an oval shield of arms, “ Ur, a 
Wou's paw couped and erect Gules, 

Gent. Mac. Oclober, 1811. 
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holding an apple of the first ;” the 
shield is surrounded by a branch of 
laurel, aad on the left side, the fol- 
lowing words and figures, An’o Dom. 
1688, Aitatis sue 77; and underneath 
the portrait is the following inscrip- 
tion, viz. 

** John Barefoot, Letter Doctor to the 
University of Oxon. 

“Upon this table you may faintly see 
A Doctor deeply skilled in Pedigree ; 

To Ne Plus Ultra his great fame is spread, 
Oxford a more facetious man n’ere bred: 
Ile knows what arms old Adam’s grand- 
sire bore, [wore : 
And understands more coats than e’re he 
So well he’s verst in cullege, schools, thes 
[ma Mater. 
You'd swear h? had marry’d our dear Al. 
As he’s our index, so this picture ’s his, 
And superscription like just tells whose ’tis, 
But the contents of his great soul and 
mind, 
You’l ouly by his conversation find. Q. Z.” 

One of the books above alluded to 
has the following title: “ The Com- 
playnt of Roderyck Mors, sometyme 
a grayefryre, unto the Parliament 
Howse of Ingland, his natural cuntry, 
for redresse of certaine wicked laws, 
evil customs, a’d cruel decreys. Im- 
printed at Savoy, per Franciscum de 
Turona.” And the other book is in- 
tituled, “ A playne and godly Expo- 
sition or Declaratio’ of the Commune 
Crede (which in the Latyn tonge is 
called Symbolum Apostolorum) and 
of the X Com’andements of Goddes 
Law, newly made and put forth by 
the famouse clerke, Mayster Erasmus 
of Rolerdame, at the requeste of the 
moste Honorable Lorde Thomas Erle 
of Wyltshyre, father to the most 
gracious and verluous Quene Anne, 
wy fe Lo our most gracious Soveraygne 
King Henry the viij. cum privilegio.” 
‘The preface is dated, at Friburge, 
anno 1533. 

On looking into the first Volume of 
the Monasticon Angl. p. 1051, 1 find 
it stated that Henry Brinklow, a mer- 
chant in London, was the autlfor of 
the Complaynt of Roderyck Mors; 
and the late Mr. Herbert, in his Ty- 
pographical Antiquities, mentions two 
editions of this curious book having 
been printed “ at Geneve in Savoye, 
by Myghell Boys,” but he does not 
notice this edition printed by Francis 
de Turona. 

Youre, &c. 
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Heway tne Seventn’s Carer. 
AncnirecturAL ProceepDInes. 
(Continued from p. 10.) 
= writing the last Proceed- 

ings, wherein I mentioned my in- 
tention of addressing an Old Corre- 
spondent under his real signature, as I 
en supposed I knew the man (the 
Earl of ——); I have been confidently 
assured by several well-informed 
friends, that the above able writer is 
no less a personage then a very Reve- 
rend Dignitary. Here | had my doubts, 
being unwilling to give up my first 
opinion with respect to my Oppo- 
nent’s true name; but, upon mature 
consideration, I have been induced to 
fall in with the general surmise ; and 
the more so, having just re-perused a 
correspondence I had the honour of 
entering into in 1807 with the same 
Gentleman, on the identical business 
of the Repair of Henry’s Chapel. If 
then an Old Correspondent should be, 
in fact, the said exalted Character, 
how many apologies will it be neces- 
sary for me to make, with respect to 
the freedom [ have sometimes taken 
in my replies to his numerous plea- 
santries, sported off at my cost! But, 
I trust, his benevolent heart will do 
more in this case than an hundred 
excuses from such an insignificant 
person as myself. And let it be re- 
membered, that Writers pitted against 
each other, particularly where feigned 
signatures are made use of, have al- 
ways been allowed, by literary charter, 
to amuse each other with their wilti- 
cisms (that is, “ abuse.”) But on this 
art of the controversy, others will 
the best judges, who has /aid on the 
sans quantity of metter. There- 
ore, as itis now humbly presumed 
that I am not ignorant to whom I 
address myself, | shall be cautious, in 
future, how | transgress on the head 
“ abuse,” notwithstanding others may 
still go on with the same humour, 
I shall preserve a respectful distance ; 
and, with my good friend Mr. Unnan’s 
rmission, continue to defend my 
emarks, as well as make them. 
Reriy.—( See p. 229.) 

‘* Many of the small heads of the 
eompartments,” &c. This business 
will be fully explained next month 
by an Engraving. 

Is it not extraordinary that the 
Chapel Re-builders should at this time 
have such an aversion to Vanes, be- 
eaase formed of iron, when, in making 


= the centre tower of the Abbey 
hurch after the late fire, in 1803, 
some dozens of iron cramps were used 
to hold the coping stones together— 
to say nothing at present, about the 
quantity that may be used in the new 
work ? 

** Falsehood.”—This charge is the 
constant rebut to all my professional 
remarks, and is still adhered to, 
though, I hope, I have as constantly 
cleared myself from such a calumny. 
What end can I possibly pursue, but 
the welfare of our Antiquities, by the 
part in which I am engaged; a cause, 
wherein there is no need for such a 
despicable expedient! But Truth, or 
Falsehood, must at last work my rise 
or fall in men’s impartial judgment. 

I asserted, p. 10, that I possessed 
** A Fragment of a view of the East 
end of Henry’s Chapel, sketched by 
the late B. Carter, about 1747.” Per- 
verted thus: “ It is no authority at 
all, unless he (myself) can ascertain 
the age of the drawimg.” When 
Hollar signed his engravings as being 
both delineator as well as engraver, 
(Views of Windsor Castle, Old St. 
Paul’s, &c.) confidence may be had in 
the performances; but where he only 
writes ** fecit,” or ** sceulp.” (or * D. 
King, Ric. Newcourt, or, Tho. John- 
son,” are joined as delineators,) sus- 
picion attaches itself to the represen- 
tation, as is particularly shewn ia the 
North view of Henry’s Chapel, and 
Abbey Church, (* //ollar fecit, 1654,”) 
in the Monasticon ; (supposing this 
to be the print alluded to by the Re- 
builders,) in which the upper halves of 
the turrets of the Chapel are filled 
with compartments, instead of niches 
as we now find them; without enter- 
ing into other inaccuracies, conspicue 
ous in the whole view. This is a faet, 
which cannot be denied. Referring 
to Hollar’s two Views of Westminster 
Hall and St. Stephen’s Chapel, &e. 
(* W. Hollar fecit, 1647,”) very im- 
perfect representations are found; 
for instance, the head of the great 
North window of the Hall, turned 
round in one print, and pointed in the 
other. As for St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
it is altogether at variance with the 
remains now before us. 

The finish of the new turrets to 
Henry’s Chapel being carried to the 
height and form of the old ones, 
bearing remnants of éron standards; 


surely an “iron bar,” as they will — 
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it, of at least two feet in the upright, 
could not be for the purpose of “ tying 
and steadying the finial om ;” for, in 
that instance, the said finial cap, when 
in its former compicte state, must 
have been two feet higher thap the 
present new ones. In truth our an- 
cestors scorned the use of iron secu- 
rities otherwise than to keep out 
sacrilegious depredators, by barring 
up doors and windows; their know- 
ledge in the art of masonry shone 
re-eminent over all “ iron cramp- 
mg or tying ;"” expedients resorted to 
by modern professional experimenta- 
lists. Now we are on the subject of 
Vanes, let me observe, there is exist- 
ing at this very hour, and in the most 
complete order, on the turrets and 
innacles of the tower of St. Nicho- 
las’s Church, Newcastle, erected in 
the reign of Henry VII. no less than 


13 Vanes! I once more maintain that — 


the new straight-run upper parapet to 
Henry's Chapel, is neither conforma- 
ble to the views in Speed, Hollar, D. 
King, Strype’s Stowe, Dart, &c. each 
expressly giving a sort of open or per- 
forated battlements, (though rudely 
drawn) with the heads of the battle- 
ments canted obtusely, as is shewn in 
the engraving of Wells Conduit, PI. 1. 
p-9. And I return thanks, for being 
reminded of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge; where if the Vaues at 
this time are not apparent, it is no 
reason but that the frst finish of the 
turrets and pinnacles had such deco- 
rations, which, in later times, might 
be destroyed, as being held unfashion- 
able. However, there remains the 
original upper-part of the body of 
the edifice; the parapets shewing the 
very sort of canted obtuse perforated 
battlements, that are presented in 
Speed, Hollar, King, Strype’s Stow, 
and Dart; and the very same sort of 
battlements, I insist, should have been 
done to Henry's Chapel. 

And is at last the mighty treasure, 
said to be in somebody's possession, of 
all the original working drawings of 
the Chapel (and on which such pom- 
pous declarations, and such trium- 
phant boastings were formed, as how 
the restorations were to be done,andall 
that—for, in reality, many people be- 
gan to give ear to the alluring bait ;) 
how turned out to be no more than 
an ineffectual North view of the Cha- 
pel, with Hollar’s bare “ fecit,” as 
already mentioned? Blush, blush, ye 
mca of Westminster, who stand over 
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the devoted pile! Alas, is then your 
mountain of masonic detail crumbled 
down to a mole-hill of guess-work, 
from one poor print, wholly incorrect 
aud incompetent to guide workmen 
in re-building a structure of such 
“ seemingly angel-kuit” construction? 

Mark, | pray, who wishes to “ re- 
‘ign this Controversy,” and to whom? 
Why, to the Clerkenwell Correspond- 
ent (see Vol. LXXXI. p. 232,) who 
(p- 424) calls me “ base 5” (** no abuse, 
Hal,”) because 1 gave seme infor- 
mation, and defended my friend the 
** Architect's” Description of Henry's 
Chapel; in which description another 
mode was followed, than what he, the 
North-east Siar of Architectural abi- 
lity, had thought proper to adopt. My 
technical terms, as well as those made 
use of by my friend, are, it must be 
confessed, after the old school, of 
Gibbs, Ware, Sir W. Chambers, &c. 
The terms run into by the youthful 
student, being after the new school of 
J. Britton and Co. established in the 
present century, on the uncontrovert- 
ible base of a “ two years” rearing 
up and bringing to maturity the pre- 
cious institution. 

In the next Miscellany, will be 
given an Engraving of the East-end of 
Henry’s Chapel, by B. Carter, 17475 
copics of the parapets, from Speed, 
Hollar, D. King, Strype’s Stow, Dart, 
&c. the parapet from King’s College ; 
with the new parapet, and ditto com- 
partments of Henry's Chapel. 

Oct. 9. J. Carter, 

P.S. Being desirous to take advan- 
tage of the general invitation, to view 
the “ original heads, the moulds, and 
the copies now lying in the work- 
shops,” p. 229; 1 weut this morning, 
accompanied by two friends, to West- 
minster Abbey for this purpose. The 
Clerk of the Works (i believe I am 
correct. in the man’s em oy) was on 
the spot, that is, North side of the 
Church, where the said work-shops 
are situated, who, when made ac- 
quainted with our business, observed, 
the invitation applied only to J. Car- 
ter, that he might be convinced of his 
erroncous representations ; of course 
he only could be admitted. On this, 
I informed him, my name was J. Car- 
ter; therefore, requested he would 
then bring me to the specimens. Con- 
founded at this discovery (he not 
having previously, I believe, the least 
knowledge of my person), after many 
excuses, he denied me adinission, in like 
manne, 
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manner as he had’ done to the two 
artists in whose company | then was. 


. There needs no comment on this ad- 


venture; for “ he that runs may read,” 
and reading undersiand ! 
——_—_—_—a 
Mr. Urpan, Oct. 23. 
HENEVER Mr. J, Carter will 
apply to the Master-workman, 
he will be admitted to view the works 
at Henry VII's Chapel, at his leisure. 
Aw Ovp Corresrosvent. 
—e 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
MONEY. Noll, See p. 215. 
FTER the Romans had given over the 
possession of this realme ; it seemeth 
probable that their coyne was still current 
here a long time; for there never as yet, 
as farre as I understand, bave been any 
ecoynes found of Vortiger, Vortimer, Au- 
relius, Ambrosins, Arthur, and others, 
which lived in those times. And as for 
the Brittans or Welch, whatsoever jura 
majestatis their princes had, I cannot un- 
derstand that they ever had any coyne of 
their owne, for no learned person of that 
nation have, at any time, seene any found 
in Wales or elsewhere. To the most an- 
tient English coyne which hitherto hath 
come to my sight, was of Ethelbert King 
of Kent, the first Christian King of our 
English nation; and in that age and suc- 
ceeding times, al mony accounts passed 
by the name of Pence, Shillings, Pounds, 
and Mancuses. Pence seemeth borrowed 
from their Latin word Pecunia, or rather 
from Pendo, for the just weight thereof, 
which weighed about three pennies vf our 
money, and were rudely stamped with the 
King’s image on the one side, and the 
mint-master’s on the other, or else the 
name of the city where they were coyned, 
Five of these pence made their shilling, 
which they called Scilling, probably for 
Scilingus, which the Romans used for the 
fourth part of an ounce, L. 21. q filium; 
and 43 of these scidlings made their pound, 
and 400 of these pounds were a legacie 
for a King’s daughter, as appeareth by 
the last will and testament of King Alfred, 
By these names they translated all sums 
of money in their old English Testament, 
as Talents by Pundes; and the Thirtie 
silver pieces, Judas’ price of treason, by 
Thirtig Scillinga; Tribute-money by 
Pennining ; the farthing and mite by 
Feorthling: onely the Staier found in the 
fishe’s mouth, by W’eeg, which we now 
trauslate a piece of 20 pence. But they 
had no other coyned mony but pence 
onely ; the rest were names of numbers or 
weights, 
Thirtie of these pence (as Alfric, Arch- 
bi bop cf Canterburie, in his Saxon Gram- 
mar, notes) made a Mancus, which some 
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thinke to be all one with a Marke, for that 
Manca and Mancusa is translated in ay. 
ticnt bookes by Marca: and Manea, as 
appeareth by an old fragment,was “ quirta 
pars uncix.”” They reckoned these Man- 
cuse or Mancus both in gold and silver: 
for, about the year of our Lord 680, Ina 
King of the West Saxons (as we read in 
Malmesbury) inforced the Kentishmen 
for to redeeme their peace at the price of 
30,000 Mancas of gold. In the notes upon 
King Canutus’ laws [ find this difference, 
that Mancusa was as much as a marke of 
silver, and Manca was a square piece of 
gold, commonly valued at 30 pence. 

The Danes also brought in a reckoning 
of money by Ores, per Oras, which is men- 
tioned in Doomesday-book: whether it 
were a severall coine, or a certainne 
summe, I know not; but I collect out of 
the Abbey booke of Burton, that twentie 
Ore were ratable to two markes of silver, 
I may also suppose that the Sound of 
Denmark, where ships pay toll for pas- 
sage, called Ore-sound, hath the denomi- 
nation from this Ores, In Doomesday- 
booke there is also mention of Libre arse, 
pensala, ad numerum et de albo Argento, 
which implyeth in my opinion: Moncyes 
tryed for their allay by fire, payed by 
weight, number, and in bullion. 

jold they had also, which was not of 
their owne coine, but outlandish, which 
they called in Latine “ Bizantini,” as 
coyned at Constantinople, once called Bi- 
zantium, and not at Besanson in Bur- 
gundy. ‘This coine is not now knowne; 
but Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
as it is in the authentical deed, pur- 
chased Hendon, in Middlesex, of King 
Edgar, to Westminster for 200 Bizantines : 
of what value they were was utterly for- 
gotten in the time of King Edward III. 
for, whereas the Bishop of Norwich was 
condemned to pay a Bizantine of gold to 
the Abbot of St. Edmondsbury, for en- 
croaching upon his liberty {as it was 
enacted by Parliament in the time of the 
Conqueror), no man then living could tell 
how much that was, so as it was referred 
to the King, to rate how much hee was to 
pey : which I doe much mavaile at, wheu 
as but 100 yeares before, 200,000 Bezants 
were exacted of the Soldan for the redeem- 
ing of St. Lewis of France, which were then 
valued at 100,000 livrs. The name cov- 
tinueth yet in blazon of Armes, where 
plates of gold are called Bezantes: and 
in the Court of England, where a great 
piece of gold, valued at £.15, which the 
King offereth upon high festival dayes, ' 
is yet called a Bezantine, which antiently 
was a piece of gold coyned by the Empe- 
rours of Constantinople: but, afterward, 
there was two purposely made for the 
King and Queene, with the resemblance 
of the Trinitie, inscribed, “* In honorem 


sancte Trivitatis ;” and on the other 
the 
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the picture of the Virgin Marie, with “ In 
honorem sanctz Marie YVirginis.” And 
this was used till the first yeare of King 
James, who, upen just reason, caused two 
to be new cast, the one for himseife, hav- 
ing, on the one side, the picture of a 
King kneeling before an altar, with foure 
crownes before him, implying his foure 
kingdomes, and the inscription, “ Quid 
retribuam Domine pro omnibus que tri- 
bu mihi :” and on the other side, a lambe 
lying by a lyon, with “Cor coutritum et 
humiliatum von despiciet Deus.”? And in 
another for the Queene, a cruwne protected 
by a cherubime, over that an eye, and 
“ Deus” in a cloud, with “ Teget ala 
summus ;” on the reverse, a Queene 
kneeling before an altar, with this circum- 
scription, “ Piis precibus, fervente fide, 
humili obsequio.” 

But to our purpose: albeit, the coyn- 
ing of money is an especial! right and pre- 
rogative of Soveraigne Majestie, yet our 
antient Saxon Kings communicated it to 
their subjects; for there was in every good 
town ove covner; but at London eight; 
at Canterbury, four for the King, two for 
the Archbishop, one for the Abbot; at 
Winchester sixe ; at Kochester three ; two 
at Hastings ; so at Hampton, Excesier, 
Shaftesburie, Lewis, and Chichester: at 
which time, false coyners lost their hands 
by law, The Norman Kings continued 
the same forme, coyuins onecly peuce, 
with the Prince’s image on oue side, and 
on the other the name of the citie where 
it was coyned, with a crosse so deeply im- 
pressed, that it might be easily parted, 
and broken into two halfes, which, so 
broken, they called halfepence ; and if 
into foure parts, which they called Four- 
things, or Farthings. 

Grievous were the punishments of false 
coyners in this age; who were punished 
by putting out of eyes ; cutting off hands 
and genitalls. Great also was the dis- 
order; for, in King Stephen’s time, everie 
Earle and Baron erecied his mynt; but 
Henry the Second suppressed them all, 
altered the coyne which was corrupted by 
counterfeitou:s, to the great good of the 
Commonweale, but damage of some pri- 
vate men. Hee also granted libertie of 
coyning to certaine cities and abbeys, al- 
lowing them one staple, and two puncheons 
at a rate, with certaine restrictions. In 
the time of his sonne, King Richard the 
First, money coyned in the East parts of 
Germanie beganne to bee of especial! re- 
quest in England, for the puritie thereof, 
and was called Easterling money, as also 
the inhabitants of those parts were called 
Easterlings; and shortly after, some of 
that countrey, skillful in mint-matters and 
allaies, were sent for into this realme, to 
bring the coyne to perfection ; which, since 
that time, was called of them Sterling for 
Easterling, not from Striveling in Scotland, 





por from a Starre, which some dreamed to 
be coyned chercon; tor, in old deeds, they 
are elwaies called “ Nummi Esterlingi,” 
which mmplyed as much as good and law- 
ful money of Eogland; or “ Proba Mo- 
neta” among the Civilians; and “ Monois 
de Roy” in France. Otho, a German, 
was the princtpall among these Esterlings, 
aud in old records is called “ Otho Cune- 
ator,” who grew to such wealth, that Tho- 
mas his sonne, surnamed Fitz-Othes, mar- 
ried one of the coheires of Beauchamp 
Baron of Bedtord, was Lord of Mendie- 
sham in Suffuoike, and held in fee to make 
the coyning stamps serving for all Eng- 
land: which oflice descended by an hewe 
general, to the Baron Boute tort, from 
whom Ferres of Tamworth, Berklais of 
Stoke, Koivets, and others, are lineally 
descended.” 
a 
Mr. Urean, Plumsted, Aug. 15. 
", I appears from Mr. Nisbett (Part 
\. 610), that Dr. Aikin has con- 
si ial him to have cleared up the 
New Testament writers, as to the se- 
cond Coming of Christ, beyond the 
reach of further controversy; that 
you have dignified his ideas on that 
subject with the arpellation of most 
profound ; and that, as Dr. Lightfoot 
and Dr. Maltby are with him, Dr. 
Horsley is not correct. However 
good and wise meu may diller from 
Dr. Horsley on this subject, the pe- 
riod at which he wrote, and his being 
a profound Astronomer and Philose- 
plier as well asa Divine, cannot fail 
to give weight to his authority. I 
do vot see how St. Peter can be un- 
derstood otherwise than assuring us, 
that so sure as the old world perished 
by. water, suv sure the present will be 
destroyed by tire, when the Coming 
of Christ will take place. 

That the approach of a Comet was 
the cause of the former, much has 
been said; and that one of those 
hodies will effect the latter, much has 
been conjectured. At the Coming of 
Christ a Star or Comet appeared in 
the Last. At his death the darkness 
may be considered, by some such 
bor ly p: issiny between us and the Sun, 
of apparent diameter sufScient to hide 
the solar light for the time men- 
tioned. At the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, one of those bodies (after mak- 
ing its way round the Sun, it may be 
considered, from its having a tail) 
passe “d the vertex of that place. And 
it is possible some body of this kind, 
in its way to or return from its Peri- 
helion, may so near approach the 
Karth 
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Farth as to give it a prodigious mo- 
tion upon its axis, and cause the Hea- 
vens, as St. John says, “ lo depart as 
@ scrowl;” aud as St. Peter notes, 
** in the which te Heavens shall pass 
away with agreat noise,” as of wighty 
rushing winds, and, by giving it a 
parabolic motion, cause it to pass so 
near the Sun, that what he farther 
advances may be verified, that “ the 
elements shull meli with fervent heat ; 
the Earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burnt up.” Should 
such a curve (which never could re- 
turn into itself) be given to our Farth, 
it of course would Jeave the present 
system, and find its way to wew te- 
gions; and bring to pass the glorious 
promise of “ new heavens und a new 
earth,” which St. John saw, saying, 
“the first heaven and tie first earth 
were passed away, dnd there was no 
more sea.” The idea of tire melting 
the elements,and reducing every thing 
into a state of vitrification, 1 appre- 
heud to be agreeable to our modern 
Chemistry, This, joined with our 
present knowledge of the laws of the 
Reampiie bodies, seems to me to shew 
the harmony between natural and re- 
vealed knowledge. It is stated that 
Dr. Lightfoot thought St. Peter had 
only an allusion to the dissolution of 
the Jewish church and econoiny by 
fiery vengeance: ihe consumption of 
ils state by the flames of God's indiy- 
nation; and the ruin of their ele- 
ments of religion by God's fury; not 
the clements of which the world is 
composed, but the beggarly elemenis 
of their trad:tionary rites and institu- 
tions. = The learning and ingenuity of 
the Doctor is to be admired; but it 
should be remembered at what period 
he wrote. I would close this paper 
with the words of St. Peter: “ Seeing 
then that all these things shall be dis- 
solved, what manner of persons ought 
ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness :” for St. John, after de- 
scribing the new Jerusalem, says, 
** And there shall in no wise enter 
into it any thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoercr workelh abomination or 
maketh a lie, but they which are wril- 
icn in the Lamb's book of life.” 
Yours, &c. . 0. 
——— 
Mr. Urnnan, Ely-place, July 24. 
S your pages are ofien devoted 
to the promotion of good to 
mankind, | am induced to draw the 
altention of your Readers to an In- 


stitution, but a few years formed, for 
the Reformation of Criminals. The 
benefit the Cauntry has already de- 
rived from it will, | trust, be deemed 
a sufficient excuse for my intruding 
it ou their notice, as well as a strong 
inducement to those who have not 
given it their support, to do it readily. 
This establishment, called ** The 
Refuge for tlic Destitute,” was insti- 
luted in 1804, by a most respectable 
Clergyman and Magistrate, the Kev. 
Ldward Whittaker, for the purpose 
of affording an opportunity of re- 
formation to the Criminal, and relief 
to the Distressed, by receiving within 
its walls persons discharged from “on 
nal confinement; and others who, 
from loss of character, cannot pro- 
cure an honest maintenance, though 
willmg to dos», The necessity of 
such an Institution had been long 
felt by the considerate part of man- 
kind; but none has ever been estab. 
lished, exeept the present, which, 
though wisely planned, might have 
failed, like many wise and benevolent 
schemes, nad not the zealous founder 
met with others, whose perseverance, 
added to his own, soon enabled bim 
to overcome all the difiiculties. A 
Subscription was entered into, and a 
Committee formed to prepare laws 
and regulations; convenient premises 
were engaged at Cuper’s Bridge, Lam- 
beth. ‘The nature of the Institution 
bemg made known in the Prisons and 
Police-offices in London, as well as in 
the different County Prisons, applica- 
tions for admission soon became nu- 
merous; from which were selected 
those who appeared truly penitent. 
As it was improper to discharge the 
objects admitted until they had been 
a suflicient time to enable the Com- 
mitiee to judge, by their conduct, 
whether they were sufficiently re- 
formed to be restored to society, the 
number at one time increased to 
Eighty; but it was found, that half 
that number is as many as the present 
Funds will maintain, The Men have 
been employed in splitting wood, 
working in the garden, &c. &c.; the 
Women in plain and slop work, wash- 
ing, knitting, &e.; but as washing 
appears most profitable, the priaci- 
pal attention is paid to that. The 
utmost possible attention is paid to 
the improvement of their morals, and 
suitable admonition and religious in- 
strnetion daily afforded them, by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. 
After 
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After they have acquired a due sense 
of religion, and such habits of indus- 
try as may render them useful mem- 
bers of society, reconciliation to their 
friends (if persons of good character) 
is attempted, and proper situations 
sought for them; and a certain por- 
tion of ther earnings, with clothing, 
is allowed them, if discharged with 
credit; and further rewards are be- 
stowed on those who persevere in 
good conduct. 

The Committee report, “ that in 
1809, Sixty-seven were restored to 
society ; and in 1810, Thirty; and out 
of those, Sixty-five behave with regu- 
larity and propriety; of the remaim- 
ing Thirty-two some have failed, but 
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A wission from the Dii/etanti So- 
ciety is on the eve of departing, with 
the sanction of Government, and un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Gell, 
(author of “ The Topography of 
Troy and its Vicinity illustrated,” sce 
Vol. LXXV. p. 547; and of another 
work on the Island of Iihaca,) in a 
Turkish frigate, destined for Smyrna. 
He will be accompanied by the Hon, 
Keppel Craven. The object of the 
mission is to make diligent search for 
antiquities and antient relicks in Asia 
Minor and the Ionian Isles. Mr. Gan- 
dy, a young architect and draftsman 
of very superior talent, has been se- 
lected to aid the views and objects of 
this Society. 

The Annual Courses of Lectures at 
the Surrey Lustitution will be delivered 
in the following order, viz.—1. On 
the Philosophy of Physicks, by J. M. 
Goon, Esq. F. R.S. Mem. Am. Phil. 
8. and F.L.S. of Philadelphia. ‘To 
commence on Friday, Nov. 22, and 
be continued on each succeeding F ri- 
day. 2. On the Belles Letires, by 
Kow. Quix, Esq. To commence on 
Tuesday, Nov. 26, and be continued 
oa each succeeding Tuesday. 3. On 
the Chemical Phanomena of Nature 
and Art, by Frepeaicx Accum, Esq. 
M.R.1.A. F.L.S, To commence 
early in 1812. 4. On Musicl:, by W. 
Caotcn, Mus. D. Professor of Musick 
im the University of Oxford. To com- 
mence early in 1812. 

It appears from the History of the 
Wachabees, published upon the Con- 
tinent down to 1809, that this new 
Sect of Arabian Mahometans, whose 
worship vow prevails in a cousider- 
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it is not ascertained that those have 
returned to their former vices.” After 
a report so grateful and pleasing to 
the feelings of every Friend to Hu- 
manity and to every true Christian, I 
need not expatiate on the good which 
has already been done by this admi- 
rable and excelleat Establishment, 
vor on the inestimable blessings de- 
rived hy those who have been restored 
by it: they are, | trust, sufficient to 
eall forth the exertions of every 
Friend to his Country, in behalf of an 
Institution, in the support of which, 
the impulse of the heart will he found 
to act in concurrence with the sug- 
gestions of the understanding, and the 
dictates of the soundest policy. O. H. 
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able degree, as they occupy the great- 
est part of Arabia, has two Chiefs, 
the one a spiritual character, and the 
other the Commander of their Army. 

J. Carrer has at last published his 
No. XXVI. of the “ Autient Archi- 
tecture of England.” Three out of 
the four Plates, give Divisions exter- 
nally and internally, with numerous 
Details, of St. Stephen’s Chapel, West- 
minster; im which many restorations 
of parts are attempted to be intro- 
duced,from coéval buildings,that some 
idea may be couveyed of the original 
state of the Chapel, a design once the 
architectural glory of the Kingdom. 

The following works are preparing : 

A Description, in Latin, of more 
than a hundred inedited Greek Coins, 
lately acquired ; with illustrations and 
engravings. By Mr. Harwoop, son 
of the late Rev. De. Harwood. 

The Present State of Ireland. By 
Evwarp Waxrrie.p, Esq. 4to. 

Elements of the History of Revo- 
lutionary Europe, with an engraved 
chart. By Mr. Wu. Tucker. 8vo. 

An Introduction to Historical, Phy- 
sical, and Political Geography, illus- 
trated by eighteen maps. By THo- 
mas Mvens, M. A. of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich. Svo. 

Letters on the Necessity of Reform 
in the Studies at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and on the 
Abuses in the Public Military Institu- 
tions of the Country. By Mr. Saint, 
of Norwich. 

A second voluine of the Opinions 
of different Authors upon the Punish- 
ment of Death. By Bast Mownra- 
cue, Esq. 

” A New 
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A New History or Dictionary of 
Engravers, who have practised the 
art iw its diilerent branches, in wood, 
metal, or other substances, from its 
appearance in the fifieenth century to 
the present time. By Mr. Tuomas 
Toop, of St. Martin’s-lane. 

Cicero de Amicitid et Senectute, 
from the text of Ernesti, with Notes 
and Remarks; aud aa Appendix, in 
which will be found some curious ar- 
ticles on the aflinity of different Jan- 
guages to the Latin, including two 
Essays on the Origin and Extinction 
of the Latin Tongue, communicated 
by the Rev. R. Patrick, of Hull. By 
Mr. E. H. Banker, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

The following works Sre nearly 
ready for publication : 

The fourth volume (containing Ire- 
hwd) of The Biographical Peerage of 
the Uniied Kingdom. 

Life of Lord Chancellor Somers, 
including Kemarks on the Public 
Affairs of his Time and the Bill of 
Rights, with aCommentary., By Mr. 
Mappock, barrister. 4to. 

Mr. Parkinson's Third Vol. of the 
Organic Remains of a Former World. 

Observations on the Varieties of 
Architecture, used in the structure of 
Parish Churches. By Mr. Jas. SavaGe. 

Omniana. By Kosirr Soutuey, 
Esq. 12mo. 

The late Mr. Swearon’s' Reports, 
Estimates, and Treatises, on Canals, 
Navigable Rivers, Harbours, &c. with 
other Miscellaneous Papers, printed 
chiefly from his manuscripts, in three 
quarto volumes. 

A second volume of Letters from 
an Elder to a Younger Brother. By 
Mr. Uvussey. 

A volume of Poems: By Mr. Wit- 
son, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
The principal Poem is intituled the 
Isle of Palms; and there are many 
descriptive of the scenery among the 
English lakes. 

The Life of Prince Potemkin, field- 
marshal in the service of Russia, dur- 
ing the reign of Catharine I]. com- 
piled from authentic documents. 

Mr. Nicnovas Carcisce has begun 
his Topographical Dictionary of Scot- 
land and the Islands in the British 
Seas, which will complete the Work 5 
England, Ireland, and Wales, being 
already finished, and sold separately. 

Mr. Jounn Cuennecy, F.S. A. Ep. 
and Penta, and Secretary to the Li- 
terary Society at Hackney, is about to 
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publish a “* New Agricultural or Com- 
mercial Magazine; and has announced 
the followmg names of Geailemen 
who have already offered him their 
assistance: Samuel Clegg, Esq. Civil 
Engineer, Manchester; James Gra- 
ham, Esq. merchant, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed; Mr. James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd; Rev. Joseph Nightingale, 
London ; J. Jepson Oddy, Esq. Author 
of European Commerce, &c. &c. Vice- 
President of the Deep Sea British Her- 
ring Fishing Company, &c.; George 
Robertson, Esq. Author of several 
** Agricultural Surveys;” Johu Sadler, 
Esq. London, late Chemical Operator 
in the Royal Justitution; William 
Stevenson, Esq. Chelsea, Author of 
“ The Survey of Surrey,” &c.; and 
Walter Thom, Esq. Aberdeen, Author 
of * sketches on Political Economy.” 

Mr. T. Levsounn, of the Royal 
Military College, Editor of the Ma- 
thematical Repository, intends to 
publish, by subscription, a collection 
of all the Mathematical Questions 
and their Answers, which have ap- 
peared in the Almanack, called the 
Lavies’ Diary, from its commence- 
ment in 1704 to the present time. 
The Editor of the Diary (Dr. Cuances 
Hurron) published a similar work in 
1773, but comprehending both its 
mathematical and poetical parts dowa 
to that period. Mr. Leybourn’s pub- 
lication will comprehend only the may 
thematical part, and, with Dr. Hut- 
ton’s permission, will contain all the 
valuable additional matter given in 
his edition, as far as it extends. He 
also hopes to be able to give other 
additions, by the assistance of some of 
the ingenious mathematicians who 
have, for a number of years past, con- 
tributed to the Mathematical Keposi- 
tory. The work will be printed in 
8vo; and will be published quarterly, 
in half volumes. 

Mr. Jacozgs and Mr. Vatey have 
waved the publication of their He- 
Brew Biste, lately advertised, for 
the present; in consequence of the 
recent publication of a similar work 
by the Rev. Mr. Frv. 

Proposals are in circulation for 
publishing a New Christian Magazine, 
or Spiritual Repository, as a medium 
for containing Letters on the expe- 
rience of individuals, which it is sup- 
posed, however, will not fail of being 
highly useful, although their lan- 
guage may be delicient in grammati- 
cal construction ! ! ! 

gi. The 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


97. The Remains of Joseph Blacket; con- 
sisting of Poems, Dramat c Sketches, The 
Times, an Ode, anda Memoir of his Life 
by Mr. Pratt. Jn Two Volumes, pp- 
355 end S18. Sherwood and Co. 


1* this bookish age, when fashion 
at least, if not taste or discern- 
ment, secures to every literary effu- 
sion a competent share of public xt- 
tention, and to the product of penius 
a due portion of applause, itis by no 
means a matter of astommiment that 
writers of all descriptions should 
abound more than at any preceding 
period. Witnessing the avidity with 
which novelty is sought for, every 
author, be Lis expectation either 
praise or profit, has a strong stimulus 
to publication, as an assurance of 
perusal affords the one a favorable 
chance for fame, and the other a fair 
prospect of emolumeat; and though 
neither object be in the first instauce 
completely attained, yet hope inv:tes 
aseco.d trial, and the opportunity 
still offers as before, 

Accid.nt is frequently a writer's 
best friend ; his works are perhaps 
produced at a period when local cir- 
cumstance couspires to ensure suc- 
cess; some leading critick decides in 
their favour, and his sentiments being 
widely diffused, and submissively sub- 
scribed to, the reputation thus luckily 
gained is as foriunately preserved, 
til posthumous opinion tears off the 
veil which contemporary criticisin 
had weakly or ven lly suffered to 
remain; so true, at last, is the ob- 
servation of Pope, that “ When real 
merit is wanting, it avails nothing to 
have been encouraged by the great, 
commended by the emivent, and fa- 
voured by tbe publick in general.” 

The subje.t of our present notice 
is now, alas, far beyond the charm 
of flattery, or the sting of detraction; 
censure aud commendation are now 
to him alike indifferent, his ambitioa 
being shrouded wm the grave, aud his 
sensibility blunted by the coid hand 
of death. As private motives canuot, 
therefore, be supposed to influeace 
our public decision, we submit the 
subjoined observations, conscious of 
their freedow, if not of their iafallibi- 
lity, with a firm reliance on the can- 

ur and discrimination of our Readers 
Gent. Mae, October, 1811. 


for a just appreciation of those ta- 
lents, vbich, even in their dawn, 
possess, at intervels, the full biaze of 
meridian splendour. 

it will probably he remembered, 
that m our Vol. LXXIX. ». 57 we 
noticed * the Times,” an Uue, by 
M+. Blacket: this early essay was the 
ouly work, «xclusive o} asmail vo- 
lume of * Specimens” privately cir- 
culated, printed in the author's life- 
time. Smce his decewe, Mr. Pratt, 
whose characteristic benevolence had 
been waimly exerted in his behalf 
while living, has collected his “ Re- 
mains,” which, comprised in two 
elegant volumes, are now published, 
not more for the fame of the deparied 
Bard, than the wellare of his helpless 
survivors; a widowed mother, and 
an orphan child. Cl.ims like these, 
singly a passport to patronage, com- 
pel us to consider this work as equally 
a. dressed to the justice aud generosity 
of the British publick, in the lair ex- 
pectation ‘hat the united appeal of 
merit and misfortune cap never there 
be made in vain. 

Mr. Pratt, in his preface, adduces 
the following letter fens the late la- 
mented Mr. Cumberland, no mean 
authority in support of that “ genius 
of which he augured so highly :” 


** Dear Sir, 

“I think you are fully warranted to 
augur well of Joseph Blacket’s genius; 
and from his * Specimens’ | conjecture 
that it points towards Dramatic Composi- 
tion. You can put him in the way to cul- 
tivate it; and if you find him faithful to 
nature, attached to none but the best ez- 
amples, aud profiting by instructions and 
correction, you will approve yourself a 
benefactor, not to Aim only, but to the 
age you live in. 

“ That such may be the issue of your 
adoption of this child of nature, is the 
cordial wish of, 

“ Dear Sir, &c. 
* R. Cumorrnann.”” 


This judicious prediction intr: duces 
the Editor's Remarks originally pre- 
fixed to the private edition, which 
are well worthy perusaly the first se- 
ries of correspondence then com- 
mences, in Letter 2 of which the his- 
tory of Mr. Blacket is thus detailed 
by biwself: 


“1 was 
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“ [ was born, 1786, at an obscure 
village, called Tunstill, in the North of 
Yorkshire, twe miles from Catterick, ond 
about five from Richmond, a respectable 
market-town. My father was a day-la- 
bourer, and had for many years been 
employed in the service of Sir John Law- 
son, bart. whose goodness and humanity 
to the seighbouring poor render him uni- 
versally beloved. I was the youngest, 
except one, of twelve children, eight of 
whom were living at the time that I was 
Grst sent to school, which was early in 
youth, owing to the village school-mis- 
tress being very partial to me, and giving 
me a free education. With her F staid 
mati] the age of seven; when another 
schvol being opened, by a man who my 
parents thought better able to instract, I 
was placed by them under his tuition, and 
continued to write and learn arithmetic 
till the age of eleven; when my brother, 
a ladies’ shoemaker, in London, expressed 
a desire of taking me as an apprentice, 
on the most tiberal terms, namely, to 
provide me with every thing for the space 
of seven years, an opportunity which my 
parents lost not; so, leaving school, and 
bidding adieu to the place of my nativity, 
play-mates, &c. I set forward, in the 
waggon, for London, which place I reached 
in ten days, was bound by indenture, and 
commenced my trade. My brother, to 
whom f must give due praise, lest I should 
forget the little learning 1 had gathered in 
the country (which was very trivial, ne- 
ver being farther in arithmetic than re- 
duction, and being capable of reading, 
as the villagers thought, tolerably well), 
frequently kept me at home to write on a 
Sunday, which, though painful to me. at 
that time, was undoubtedly of essential 
service. He isa man who has read much, 
and has a good collection of books, chiefly 
on religious subjects: in perusing which I 
past my leisure hours, and, before I was 
fifteen, had read Josephus, Eusebius’s 
Ecclesiastical History, Fox’s Martyrs, 
and. a number of others, from which I 
uever failed to gather some. knowledge. 
At that time the drama was totally un- 
known to me, a play I had neither seen 
hor read; in fact, | had no desire, until 
a juvenile friend, who was in the habit of 
frequenting the theatres, solicited my 
company * to see Kemble play Richard 
the Third, at Drury-lane. J went, and 


[Oct. 


having seen, and soon after read, forgot 
the cruelties exercised in Queen Mary’s 
reign, and left the celebrated Jewish His- 
torians and others to be cherished by 
more permanent admirers. Thus, Sir, 
did the Muse of Shakspeare, with a single 
glance, banish the ideas of Jerusalem’s 
wars, which memory had carefully col- 
lected, and awakened a desire im my breast 
to become acquainted with no other lan- 
guage than that of nature. Todo which, 
I frequently robbed my pillow of its due; 
and, in the summer-season, would read 
till the sun had far retired, then wait with 
anxious expectation for his earliest gleam, 
to discover to my enraptured fancy the 
sublime beauties of that great master. 
And thus did I continue to cultivate, with 
the Muse, a friendship, for so I must call 
it, most dear and congenial to my heart, 
with that divine Poet, at all borrowed or 
stolen hours, until the expiration ef my 
apprenticeship, when I became a lodger 
of the brother I had served, but whose 
wife unfortunately died in a consumption 
about this period. Her sister, some time 
after, I married, and lived happy for 
three years, during which time, | assi- 
duously courted the Muse of Tragedy, 
who continued to claim all the attention 
I could spare from my business, which I 
prosecuted with tolerable success, and 
made my family comfortable and happy; 
but, alas! 1 soon experienced a sad re- 
verse. In 3807, after a long illness, I 
lost the wife I so much loved, who fell a 
victim to the same complaint as her sis- 
ter. At that wretched period, to add to 
my misfortunes, her sister, who had pre- 
viously been sent for from the country to 
attend her, was confined to her bed by 
a raging fever, which deprived her fora 
considerable time of reason, and nearly 
of life. Judge of my situation, Sir; a 
dear wife stretched on the bed of death; 
a sister senseless, whose dissolution in 
that state I expected every hour; an in- 
fant piteously looking round for its mo- 
ther ; creditors clamourous ; friends cold 
or absent! I then found, like the melan- 
choly Jaques, that, “ when the deer was 
stricken, the herd would shun him.” It 
will not appear strange to you, Sir, when 
informed that I was under the necessity 
of disposing of every thing, which 1 ac- 
tually did, and, with the sum, discharged 
a part of the debts I had unavoidably 





* « Alittle anecdote attaches to this circumstance. When his youthful friend called 
on him, he informs me, his brother refused him permission, in consequence of the 
wetness of the season, fearing he might catch cold. After supplicating in vain fora 
long time, he hit upon the following expedient, ‘which had the desired effect. He 
addressed’a few verses to him, now in my possession, which pleased his brother s¢ 
highly, that he instantly gave him leave to go, together with a couple of shillings to 
detray his ¢xpences: this happened when he was about twelve years of age, and, trom 
this period, he dates his paggion for the drama, and admiration of Shakspeare.—Enrt. 
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eontracted. After the burial of my wife, 
her sister, thank heaven, recovered ; when 
sending my little daughter to a kind frien’ 
at Deptford, where she stiil remains, I 
quitted the roof of departed happiness 
with anguish ; and, to alteviate my suffer- 
ings, in tedious solitude, began to com- 
mit to paper some of those thoughts 
which my kind friend Mr. Marchant in- 
troduced to your perusal, and which you 
have had the goodness to examine. 

“ Thus, Sir, I have given a brief 
sketch of my life, which, latterly, has been 
one continued scene of trouble; but [ 
hope, through the medium of your kind 
friendship, to be enabled to taste once 
more of happiness among my fellow- 
countrymen, and publicly display those 
ideas and sentiments which, in secret, I 
have cherished with unabating ardour. 

J.B” 

“P.S. Ihave omitted one thing, Sir, 
in my memoir, of which you may proba- 
bly wish to be informed, viz. the names 
of the several Poets, to the perusal of 
whose works I had dedicated my leisure 
hours, and to whose exalted sentiments I 
owe the expansion of my ideas: for your 
information on this point, I will here enu- 
merate them.—Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, 
Young, Otway, Rowe, Beattie, Thom- 
son, &c. together with one volume of Vir- 
gil’s Eneid, with which I was much de- 
lighted, and read with particular atten- 
tion: indeed, one or other of these au- 
thors was constantly iu my pocket or under 
my pillow. I might add the History. of 
the Heathen Gods, and every book that I 
could either borrow or Luy, which ] thought 
likely to improve me on any of my favour- 
ite subjects. I do not know, Sir, whether 
you may uot think it wandering from the 
objects of my scattered studies to observe, 
that I have visited most of the exhibitions 
of painting and sculpture ; and from the 
subjects of the artist have collected many 
ideas, which, probably, otherwise I could 
never have attained.” 


The supplement to this brief, but 
perspicuous memoir, forms but a 
mournful record of the writer’s suf- 
ferings, arising from a consumptive 
complaint, which, towards the end 
of September 1810, snatched an or- 
nament from the Arts, and a valuable 
member from society. 

The cruel disorder under which this 
amiable young man laboured, had 
rendered him doubly interesting to 
all who wished te cherish talent, or 
could sympathize with sorrow. Se- 
veral eminent medical professors gra- 
tuitously administered their assistance, 
and recommending a change of air, Sir 


Richard and Lady Phillips most kigdly 
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accommodated the poor sufferer with 
their house at mpstead, from 
whence, uuder the protection of the 
Duchess of Leeds and the Milbanke 
family, he proceeded to Seaham, 
near Sunderland, where, alas! he 
souglit 


** That undiscover’d couatry, from whese 
bourn 
No traveller returns.” 


During his residence on this spot, 
an affectionate communication wae 
maintained between the departed 
my and his parental benefactor; the 
ast letter received by this “ loved 
Mentor” from his “ r Telema- 
chus,” although exhibiting a most 
pathetic picture of the writer's bodil 
pains, yetdisplays such innate streng 
of mind, that our Readers must per- 
force feel a painful pleasure in its 
perusal : 

“ Much-loved Friend, Seaham, July 9. 

** Lhave risen, and after having thrown 
a blanket round me, proceed to inform 
you, that in the opinion of all here, your 
poor Telemachus is a dying man! I know 
how this will affect you; but God’s will 
be done ; we must not repine, nog mur- 
mur at the decrees of Heaven, but bend 
with resignation to that arm which strikes 
the final blow. 

.“] hope you are well. I hope the 
good family at Woodstock are well too; 
you will not failto give my profound re- 
spects to them; and when you write to 
all in London, tell iny loved friends there 
that | cannot write to them, as writing a 
few lines now distresses me more than 
runnieg down a dozeu folio sheets, when 
I was well. 

“* My fever is past enduring! my hands 
are so hot, that if | steep them in water, 
it shortly turns warm. 

“ [have a poney, and when I am set 
on it, I can manage to ride; but it is sel- 
dom the weather will permit, we have 
such dreadful winds! I still can walk 
with a stick, and leaning on a person’s 
shoulder. 

«Oh write me back, my dear Sir, and 
believe me, your faithful J. Buacxsr.” 

Many parts of thts correspondence 
are peculiarly interesting ; and, were 
our limits less circumscribed, we 
would gratify the admirers of episto- 
lary excellence with farther extracts ; 
the following however, from Letter 8, 
of Series the firs!, ts too exqui.ite to 
be omitted, and we therefore give it 
insertion, our sentiments coinciding 
with the Editor's, who “ on the back 
of this could not but indorse his 

opinion, 
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opinion, that it abounded with glow- 
ing thoughts, beautifully expressed 
in the midst of great personal sufler- 
ing.” 

* Tis night, dark night, my dear Men- 
tor; and sleep, balmy sleep, is banished 
from the burning eyeballs of your poor 
‘Telemachus; in vain I leave my little 
lamp, to inhale the cool breeze at my 
casement; the nightly fever, which still 
rages in my veins, is not to be allayed. 
The vitriolic acid prescribed me has no 
effect; Ihave run regularly up to 100 
divps,—all useless, It is evident, my 
dear parental friend, that nature must have 
her courne ; be itso. ‘ Equa'ly ind fferent 
to sleep or die” *#¥***** | have 
again been taking a breath of air; all is 
uproar; the billows seem feverous, and 
dash their boiling foam against the eter- 
nal rocks with more than usual rage! In 
vain the Eye attempts 'o catch an object, 
all is darkness, and its pieremyg glance is 
Jost in mist! But the sour, like the 
proud eye of day, visits, unchecked, the 
regions of existence, and, swifily flying 
through the boun is of -pace, greets its 
parenial friend, as mine docs now. Yes, 
my loved Mentor, ‘ my soul untravelled 
fondly flies to thee.’ Balmy reflection! 
precious memory! spirit of gratitude ! 
Wetcome, possess my every sense, till 
morning dawn, and with it bring repose ! 
Ihave ‘his evening been reading Ray- 
mond’s Life of Dermody *.  lil-fated vi- 
per! wretched Genius! who alternately 
was the demi-go!l and the fiend! how 
dreadfully Ais eyelids must have closed ! 
But, hold! J forget that the dust of Der- 
mody is sacred ; peace to his shade, and 
if the gates of Elysium are opened to one 
misguided wretch, may that wretch be 
Dermovy! Ihave been ex mining too, 
with ‘ ny mind’s eye’ the pages of past 
days, and striving to calculate the debt 
owing to some of Blacket’s friends: on cast- 
ing up the first column, | found the sum 
amounted to—A rire of heartfelt grati- 
tude!— J closed the volume, and hope, 
earnest'y hope, to send you the account. 
My head is giddy, my dear Mentor; so, 
for the present, J must quit the pen; 
sizer beckons me, and | flyto his embrace. 

* August the 1\th, Night. 

“I arose this morning, refreshed by a 
good sound sleep, ‘hough I beleve my looks 
did not give evidence of it, for a neigh- 
bour who met me at the threshold, not- 
withstanding my happy iutelligence, shook 
his head!) * Presumptuous Man! he 
furgot, or he never knew, that * the gods 
take care of Cato.’ I foun! my good spi- 
rits wounded ; but, recollect.ng that be was 





* “* A valuable pieae of literary biogra- 
phy. Esyr.” 
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no flatterer, I forgave his infidelity, and 
waiked, or rather danced, to the rocks,’ 
“ Tue Rocks. 

“ Hail, ye rude precipices ! Scenes aw- 
fully sublime, all hail! these were my ex- 
clamations, dear Mentor ; and after draw- 
ing a little milk from the breast of Nature, 
your Telemachus, like a young eagiet, 
perched upon a crag! Now, said I, the 
world is my own, here might the poet sit, 
and achieve the noblest of things; may 
receive inspiration from .a rushlight ina 
dark room; but, he never can receive 
that sirength of thought, nor mect that 
sublime of imagery in a farthing candle, 
which the son of Apollo, alike vigorous, 
would receive from the graud and majes- 
tie scenery of creation. Heve the bard’s 
imagination may sear to the greatest 
he ghts! Here the painter may lay down 
his brush, and confess himse!f outdone! 
anc here the clod, 

* Whose sou! proud Science never targht 

to stray 

* Far as the sular walk, or milky way,’ 

wildly gazing on a past, is taucht to con. 
fess the power that formed the mighty 
whole. Ov-sian, said {, addressing myself 
to his shade, on such a romantic spot 
as this, thy giant gen us formed the songs 
of old; while order yet was dead, and s:- 
vage war engrossed the chieftain’s mind. 
On such a crag as this, perhaps, thy form 
was dimly seen at lonely midnight, aad 
striking the last chord to liber:y and just 
revenge, while thy heroic sons pushed 
their hight barks from land, and vowed 
to triumph o’er the sons of Erin. The 
sun, gilding the rude scene, drew my at- 
tention from the white-haired bard ; and I 
indeed with rapture beheld a lovely and a 
fertile country ; at a short distance stood 
the venerable charch, its flinty walls 
bleached with the winds of twice tour hun- 
dred years}; its moss-grown battlements 
(being built in the castle form), smiling in 
age, commanded deep respect ; its recep- 
tacles for departed man, covered with 
the humble sod, gave solemniiy -to thé 
scene, and L enjoyed it. At.a short dis- 
tance from it siood the parsonage, finely 
situated onavock, which from the Last 
look wonderfully picturesque ; around it 
blooms beauty and utility, within it blooms 
grace, modesty, and refinement. Here, 
said J, would Mentor wish to dwell with 
his friend. Yes, said 1, with peculiar 
emphasis, by heaven! it would do. On 
these f.agments, should the richly fraught 
mind of bs loved relative * ¥ ** #4 * pour 
forth the treasures of literature in my listen- 
ing ears; and teach me, truly, what it wag 
to be aroerand a MAN. While be neath 








+ ° By an wseripton on the Key stone 
of the Portal Arch, it was built at the close 
ot the 10th century. Lrg.” 
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won roof, the amiable * * * ¥ #* * should 
curb the fiery courses of my mimd, and 
sweeten the dreary evening with the gen- 
tle sentiments of engaging friendship *. 

“ During my soliloquy of momentary 
happiness, the sun had severely affected 
any poor head ; and in an instant, | found 
the gaily painted scene, a dreary waste. 
Ob, health! bow I miss thee! The ca- 
verus seemed to yawn, all was horror, 
the church-yard graves seeined to beckon 
me, and my whole mind was overturned. 
We are the slaves of imagmation, and the 
fools of thought, said J, risimg, and man 
neither is, nor can be, a philosopher. 
Lanzuid and spiritiess 1 wandeved on the 
sands for some time; at length a poor 
fisherman and his two boys drew near 
shore, on whiecl, they ran their boat. ‘The 
younkers were dispatched to the village 
for bread, &c. and Ll entered on conver- 
sation with the old son of the billows, 
Would you believe it?) This aged hero, 
who for sixty years nad plied the oar, and 
provided for a targe family, by catching 
lobsters, eels, and crabs, wos a greater 
philosopher than Seneca. Yes, all wea 
thers alike contented bim 5 when the sea’s 
smouth, said he, here I sit with my pipe, 
happy. If .t is rough, it is ab: the same. 
If bad luck to day. live in hopes of better 
to-morrow ; owe nothing, got a good wife, 
fiue bajrvas¢, and as haidy and tough as 
my cobbie (his boat): * never fraid of 
the lightuing, Sir; always got in safe yet, 
thank God! and hope never to do other- 
wise ; never knew what it was to be ill all 
my life!’ *{ wish, my triend,’ said I, ‘ that 
your case had been mine. 1 have long 
been unwell.’ * Ay,’ said he, ‘ because you 
do not smoke Tobacky.’? This ludicrous 
reason caused a laugh; and I shook hands, 
aul left him in the full enjoymeut of his 
preventive of liness.” 

We shall offer some observations on 
the Poems ia our next publication. 


98. Poems on various Subjects. Including 
@ Poem on the Education of the Poor; an 
Indian Tale; anid The Ojering of Isaac, 
@ Sacied Drama. small 8vo; pp. 244; 
Longman and Co. 

THE production of a young and 
vigorous mind, ardent, as is uatural, 
in the cause of Liberty; that species 
of it, more particuiarly, inculcated 
by “The Statesman, a paper always 
Jriendly to the cause of education and 
improvement ;” and by “* the Kdin- 
burgh Review, the grand opponent 
of bigotry, and friend of national 
improvement ;” iv the 32d number 


**Phisis my wish, and would ty heaven 
it were now fulfilicd. Fort.” 


t “ Children, Hors.” 
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of which “one of the natural conse- 
queuces of the Lancastrian system of 
education is most beautifully shewn,” 


“This noble article contains, likewise, 
a complete refutation of all the sophistry 
of Wordsworth, Spry, and those many 
others, who would confer the honour of 
the invention of this plan on Dr. Bell, 
whose plan happens to be totally different 
iv its nature and objects. To that article, 
to Mr. Fox’s ‘Comparative View of the 
Systems of Beil and Lancaster,’ and te 
the last Report of the Committee, I beg 
icave to refer the reader; only observing 
that, notwithstanding the patronage of so 
many of the nobility, money can scarcely 
be procured to carry on the parent’ insti- 
tution, Surely the Inventor, who has nobly 
sacrificed bis att to the work, who travels 
from couuty to county, with the zeal of 
an apostle, without receiving the least 
cmuolumem, ought vot to find bis own in- 
siitution, aud the grand uursery of all 
the rest, neglected, aud encumbered with 
debi—to find the streams supphed, while 
the fountain is left to be choaked with rub- 
bish '—For this note, and for the poem to 
which it refers, the author asks no pardon 
fr:an the publick ;—it is only to the friends 
of Mr. L. that he owes this; and he sin- 
cerely hopes that they will forgive his at- 
tempt at a subject to which he is so un- 
equal, im consideration of the warmth of 
those feelings, which impelied him to the 
work,” 

Reserving for another article out 
opinion of Mr. Lancaster (see p. 343) 5 
we siail only suggest that this is pretty 
strong language for a youth little 
more than fourtcen. 

In one nole the Bard observes, 

“That man, in every state and age, 
Spurns oppression, aud with rude, but ve- 
hement virtues asserts those rights which 
have been given him by that Power, whom 
he ‘sees in the clouds aud hears in the 
wind ;’? a most beautifal illustration of this 
truth is given io Kvskine’s speech for Stovck- 
dale, in the second volume of his Speeches, 
lately published, to which I beg leave to 
refer the reader.” 

And in another, on the Tragedy of 
Cato, he says that 


** Dr. Johnson, who was prejudiced in the 
most vehement manner against every line 
im which the word Liberty was inscribed, 
has condescended to insert in bis ‘ Lives 
of the Poets’ an angry critique of Dennis 
on this play, which wholly grounds its 
ridicule on the unity of time and place 
being obsei ved with too great exactness.” 


Thus much for the Writer's political 
creed. but he invites liberal and can- 
did criticism; and im Liese remarks 

we 
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we only wish to guard him against 
being led away by that over-zealous 
atlachment io ideal Liberty, which 
denies to others the very freedom of 
thoughi and speech. 

Several of .be poetical articles in 
this volume we have read with great 
pleasure, as having in them the pro- 
mise of much that is good. And, in 
proof of this assertion, we shall take 
@ specimen from the most prominent 
article, addressed to Mr. Laucaster, 
“On the Education of the l’oor.” 


“Tis mine to hail the dawnings of the 


ray [brighter day, 
Which glads the world with hope of 
Shines beaming through the thickest 
gloom of night, 
And puts the deepest shades of woe to 
flight ; 
Bids Superstition hide her odious head, 
And raises thousands number’d with the 
dead. 
7T is mine to sing Religion, Vir'ue, Truth, 
Implanted 6n the m:nas of British youth, 
By ‘hee, whose lib’ral deed and fruitful 
mind 


Proclaim thee—Benefactor of Mankind. 

The wants of pining mis’ry to relieve, 

To wipe the tear away from those that 
grieve ; 

The trembling wretch from deepest woe to 
raise, [praise ; 

Aud bid his falt’ring tongue resound with 

With soothing hand to ease the aching 
head, 

And on the cheerless bosom comfort shed ; 

The aching heart.with sweet support to fill, 

Or bid the angry passions— Peace, be stil! ; 

To soothe the anxious brow of wrinkled 
care, 

And watch beside the bed of dark despair, 

With sympathetic tears each couch to 
steep, [weep,— 

Relieve the poor, and weep with those that 

Bespeak the Christian's liveliest grace 
confest, [breast. 

With God’s own image stamp’d upon his 


“Thus godlike Howard travers’d ev’ry 
land, [sand, 
Through icy regions and through tracts of 
O’er mountains hid in clouds, and capp’d 
wiih snow, 
To benefit mankind, and lighten woe : 
In dungeons darksome, where the solar ray 
Had never shone, or brought a glimpse of 


day, 
The captives shouted when his voice was 
heard, [word ; 


And beim flow'd freely from each cheering 
The prisoners’ mind began with joy to 
g'ow, {tlow,— 
Aud tears of pleasure from their eyelids 
He eas'd their chains, dispell'd their sore 
dismay, [away; 


Submission taught, and wip’d their tears 
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The darksome caves the godlike Briton 
trod 

And made the old in «ice submit to God ; 

Thus, when on Mercy’s errands from the 
skies, 

On balmy wings, a heav'nly seraph flies, 

Preserves, assists, relieves, and cheers 
mankind, 

Supports the body, or directs the mind, 

Stands o’er afflicting Sickness’ weary bed, 

Counts ev’ry groan, and wipes the aching 


’ 

Stops ev’ry pain, and hushes all the sighs, 
Then bears the blissful spirit to the skies ; 
So, in each region where the good man 

came, [Fame, 
His praise was echoed by the trump of 
Exalted monarchs saw their with’ring bays, 
Their honours dropp’d, and stoop’d to 

sound his praise ; {plain, 
They rode indeed triumphant o’er the 
Bestrew’d with mangled corps of heroes 


slain, 
Tears mark’d the progress of their dread- 
ful sway, [play ; 


And captives sigh’d to see the banners 
But ke made wretchedness agd grief to 
cease, [peace ; 
His spirit breath’d good-will to man, and 
Zeal ardent through his veins and bosom 
ran, [Love to Man, 
Which glow’d with Love to God, and 
As solar rays dispel the gloom of night, 
He pvt their transient glories all to flight; 
And when, ’mid works of love, his spirit 
fled, [row bled ; 
The hearts of thousands wrung with sor- 
Man saw him fall a martyr to his cause, 
And nature rang with sorrow and applause: 
Long as mankind shall be, will stand his 
fame, 
And rolling time add lustre to his name.” 
“The Offering of Isaac, a sacred 
Drama,” is creditable to the young 
Author; and we hope to see future 
productions from his pen. 


99. Poetical Selections, consisting of the 
most approved Pieces of our best British 
Poets, excellent Specimens of fugitive 
Poetry, and some original Pieces, by 
Cowper, Darwin, and others that have 
never before been published ; classically 
arranged under the following Titles :— 
Martial, Rural and Descriptive, Legen- 
dary, Elegiac, Humorous, Sentimental 
ofl Pathetic, including the popular new 
Poems of The Battles of Talavera, The 
Statue of the Dying Gladiator, a Prive 
Prem, The Devils who catch Men, &e. 
&c, 8ce. pp. 300.; Birmingham, Thom- 
son and Co.; London, Longman and Co. 
A judicious and pleasing publica- 

tion; which shall be introduced io 

the words of the Editor: 

«In the course of his work, be bas lar 
boured under many disadvantages, from 
the almost exclusive occupation += 
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time in the more active engagements of 
life ; and though his attempt, as a literary 
one, is of the humblest kind, yet to come 
before the publick in any shape, appeared 
to him so formidable, that he should have 
been deterred from publishing altogether, 
but from the cheering, though partial, 
approbation of some of his friends.-— 
With whatever views the Editor may con- 
template the final fate of his litt!e work ; 
whether it shail be buoyed up for awhile 
by the fine spring-gale of prosperity, or 
sink into (perhaps deserved) neglect and 
oblivion, yet he would be solicitous to 
avow the sincerity of his motive in ¢hus 
endeavouring to add his small contriba- 
tion to the support of Virtue and the 
Muses. He is aware that it is in virtue 
we must look for solid and permanent 
happiness, and that the Muses may be 
made the distinguished medium of assist- 
ing a cause so sacred, by the facility with 
which they can call forth the best feelings 
ef the human heart. To the Muses he 
owes a thousand obligations: to their 
flights he attributes the happiest intervals 
ef his existence, and by their influence 
he has trill’d a song that has cheered fre- 
queut hours of solitude, and alleviated 
the bitterest moments of anguish.—To 
the errors and defects in this little volume, 
the editor requests the candour of the 
publick; and though his exertions may 
fail to procure for him the aura popularis 
so desirable, yet he fondly hopes there 
may be some among the ‘ discerning few’ 
who may think his arrangement entitled 
to their approbation, and his faults to their 
indulgence.” 

Many of the Poems in this volume 
have been commended when published 
singly. Collected and arranged in 
this manner, they cannot fail to please. 
The volume, though closely printed, 
is Very neat. 


100. Visions of Albion: or Arguments of 
Consolation and Confidence, eddressed to 
the Inhabitants of the United Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the unex- 
ampled Conflict with the Gaulic Empire. 
8vo. pp. 46, Rivingtons. 

A SENSIBLE, spirited, and well- 
timed address to the inhabitanis of 
this realm, often elegant, and always 
argumentative and patriotic. The 
author has taken a fair review of our 
actual state, and our future prospects: 
‘ur immense resources are contrasted 
with the implacability of our enemy, 
and every favourable inference may be 
drawn, if we do vol suffer our streagth 
to be impaired by the mischievous 
workings of party-spirit, which to us, 
as well as to this author, appear to be 
the chief enemy we have te conquer. 
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101. A Comparative View of the Plans of 
Education, as detailed in the Publications 
of Dr. Bell and Mr, Lancaster, with 
Remarks on Dr. Bells Madras School, 
and Hints to the Managers and Commit- 
tees of Charity and Sunday Schools, on 
the Practicability of extending such In- 
stitutions upon Mr. Lancasier’s Plan. 
By Joseph Fox. Third Editivn, 8vo. 
ry Darton and Harvey. [See page 
341. 

WE notice this Third Edition of a 
well-known pamphlet. only to regret 
that a controver y should be pro- 
tracted of so little utility. It is very 
evident that Dr. Beli projected a 
school at Madras upon a new pian, 
and without concert or aid from any 
person in Europe; and it is equally 
evident that Mr. Lancaster has im- 
proved upon that plan, and ackuow- 
ledges his obligations to it (p. 18 of 
this pamphlet). The more important 
question regards the generalizing part 
of Mr. Lancaster's plan, which em- 
braces the children of parents of all 
religious persuasions, and upon this 
question we have very serious doubts; 
and before these doubts are removed, 
we must see an able refutation of Dr. 
Marsh’s late Sermon at St. Paul's. 
Comparatively it is of little conse- 
quence whether A. or B. invented 
this new plan; but if it be a plan that 
excludes the infant sons of the Church 
of England from au early acquaiat- 
ance with her doctrines, we must 
object to it, whether it partakes of 
the slowness of former plans, or cam 
be expedited with Lhe velocity of ma- 
chiacry. 


102. The Age ; or, the Consolations of Phi- 
losophy, A Poem, Part the First. 8vo. 
pp. 67. Jones. 


CRITICKS tell us that in order to 
discover whether any composition be 
essentially poctical or not, we should 
drop entirely the measures and num- 
bers, and transpose and invert the 
order of the words; and in thia une 
adorned manner peruse the passage. 
If our readers are disposed to try the 
experiment on the present occasion, 
the first two stanzas of this poem will 
perhaps be sufficient: 

«©O! ye who've known of life the pains— 

Gay Hope’s delusion cross’d 5 
Of vouth the ling’ring last remains, 

Or friendship ever lost ; 

Al! if with Oights of genial hours, 
Ye jocund tripp'd through Fancy’s bow’rs, 
And 
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And thought the future always gay, 
How sharp’s the pang of Falsehood’s 
touch, 
When stern Discov’ry speaks too much 
Of innocence away ! 
“« Where are the days of pleasure fled —~ 
Anticipation’s wish ? 
Where the full bow! of life; that shed 
An ecstasy of bliss ? 
Bursting from school, what eager joys, 
Disport brought home with other boys ! 
Till these by frequency were hush’d ; 
And slow advanc’d mature days, 
The embryo hope that youth betrays 
Which youthful fancy nurs’d!” 


In this strain our Poet reviews the 
fallen aud degraded state of this coun- 
try, cursed and ruined by a Pitt, yet 
saveable, if we would be saved, by a 
Burdett, Cobhett, Whitbread, &c. 
He professes to be an “ unlettered 
man,” and informs us that this poem 
was * composed in the few leisure 
hours of a week, which the trammels 
of a dull and stupid commerce left 
him.” Yet we would seriously advise 
bim so return to that same * dull and 
stupid commerce,” be it of what 
kind it may: his admiration of Sir 
Francis Burdett will never make him 
2 poet, and his admiration of Buona- 
parte will not allow him to be a 
patriot. 


103. The Capital! A Satirical and Senti- 
mental Poem. Dedicated to the Earl of 
Stanhope. 8co. pp. 31. Rickman. 
ANOTHER Poet, somewhat far- 

ther gone than the former, and more 

unintelligibie. Certain natives of 

Scotland appear to have occasioned 

his disorder, but in what way we 

know not. In Wilkes’s early days 
such abuse of that nation might have 
bea acceptable in spite of all poetical 
defects. Our author seems also to he 
oul of humour with a general mourn- 
ing, and his lines on this subject will 
afford a suitable specimen of his 
poetry. 

“« Survey the streets, the public places 

view, 

And own dame Folly has for ence her 

due ; 

Here, ene in garb preposterous excites 

Attention, and the eyes of all invites ; 

Next miss appears, in every swell of pride, 

Supported by a beaux on either side, 

Wantonly lolling on each coxcomb’s arm ; 

Fashion alone outvies each other charm! 

The nut-brown teeth, the face too quickly 

made 

Kie hid, in Prejudice’s marvellous shade, 
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’Tis a court mourning! and my lady knows 

None can be gentiemen but wear black 
clothes ! 

While a contemptuous or benignant eye 

Darts on each outlaw of a passer by. 

Satan, if as of old, unabash’d by fear, 

Migit play old Queensberry with the lasses 
here, 

Yet not as then, need into ambush flee ; 

The gentleman ’s in mourning all agree : 

Cannings and Casticreaghs, forth! hang 
not back ; 

?Tis fashionable, none can be too black |” 


We have here “ a beauzr,”’ and after- 
wasds “ a Gracchi,” no very favour- 
able proofs of our author's acquaint- 
ance with French and Latin. He is 
even ignorant of the title of the N oble- 
man to whom he dedicates. Who 
ever heard of the Earl of Stanhope? 
We shall not, however, do ample 
justice to this writer, if we deny him 
a specimen of his politicks : 

** Such times as these! such minds! too 
well agree 
With Eng!land’s fall and loss of liberty! 
Our bucks from execrations scarce refrain, 
‘The ladies shudder at the name of Paine! 
Lo, Thomas Paine! why hangs cach 
Lordling’s head ? 
Is not the man of Gath, the dreadful, dead ! 
Who, from obscurity ; of humble birth, 
Rose to be of the mighty of the earth ? 
Sure deadlier blows by these dread sounds 
are given, [heaven: 
Than all the thunders hurl’d from angry 
Dread Paine ! the thunder-bolt of disvord’s 
dead ! [thread ; 
The fates to spare the vile have clipt his 
Whose knowledge stream’d in such a co- 
pious flood, {averse to. blood. 
Whose words were peace, whose heart 
Such is the homage to transcendent merit, 
And suchthe force of well-directed spirit!” 


It is marvellous to read such a cha- 
racter in the year 1811. 


104. Tue Prosecror; a Periodical Paper, 
originally published in Monthly Number, 
JSrom January 1802 to November 1809. 
Revised and corrected by the Author. In 
Three Volumes 8vo.; pp. 1216; Payne, 
&c. &e. 
1F we may form a judgment from 

the applause which these Papers de- 

servedly received when published 


singly, or from the frequent inquiries 
that have been made for them in a col- 
lected state; the Prosecror cannot 
fail of obtaining a distinguished rank 
in the series of Kaglish Classicks. 

To most of our Readers these Papers 
are familiar ; but Wey are here — 
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and corrected by the Author; by 
whom they are thus prefaced : 


“The following Papers are part of the 
stock in trade of a Projyecton, who is 
about to retire from business, They have 
been on view fur some years in the Grn- 
TLEMAN’s MaGazine, and are now offered 
for sale. While on view, the Proprietor 
was encouraged by many flattering re- 
quests to produce them in their present 
form; but whether these requests have 
ted him into a mistake of which he will 
have cause to repent, or whether his cotm- 
pliance will be justified by an increased 
demand, are circumstances on which hg 
cannot speculate. In their present state, 
they are not precisely what they were 
when first exhibited. While viewed in 
eonjunction with articles of perhaps equal 
or greater importance, it was not for him 
to determine the exact share of attvntion 
paid tothem, ‘Toenable them, therefore, 
to stand alone, he has endeavoured to 
introduce many corrections and altera- 
tions, and has wholly oimitted some arti- 
cles, which either appeared trifling in 
themselves, or, from their temporary na- 
ture, were not quite consistent with his 
plan. He now leaves them to their fate, 
with the natural anxiety of one who has 
done his best, be it ever so little; and 
has only to add that the articles signed 
Old Bullion in No, 15—Quidnunc in No. 
16—Simon Sumnus in No. 19—and Scipio 
Speculator in No. 46—were received from 
unknown Correspondents, 


“London, Sept. 1.” 





105. An Account of the London Daily 
Newspapers, and the Manner in which 
they are conducted. ‘To which is added, 
A Plan for the Management of a Weekly 
Provincial Paper, according to an im- 
proved Arrangement. By James Savage ; 
pp. 63; Gale and Curtis. : 
MR. SAVAGE (who has evidently 

had a Peep behind the Curtain) in- 

forms us, “that he has lately been 

the Editor of a Provincial Paper 5” 

and offers his services for a similar 

undertaking ; the plan of which he 
has in this pamphlet developed’ ac- 
cording to his own ideas. 

“The Newspaper press of this kingdom 
may justly be denominated the palladium 
of the British Constitution. Its licentious- 
ness has, however, begs much lamented, 
and has frequently been the subject of 
Complaint, even by those who are, and 

re ranked, among the greatest friends 
to its liberty. It is to this licemtiousness, 
and the disposition of the majority of 
readers to be pleased with frivolous and 
abusive subjects, that we owe the present 
weak, inefficient, and corrnpt state of the 

Newspaper Press of the United Kingdom.” 

Gewr. Mac, October, 1811 
a. 
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The proper qualifications of am 
Editor are then defined; and a cha- 
.tacter is given of all the Daily, Morn- 
ing, and Evening Papers, with tolera- 
ble fairness, except as to “ The Star,” 
which (Mr, 3. says) “was the first 
[ Daily] Evening Paper we had ;” but 
that “at present it dues not rank 
high in public estimation.” The 
Stamp-office, we believe, could give a 
very difterent report. 

‘The circulation also of the Papers 
which are published thrice in a weel: 
is far more extensive than Mr. Savage 
supposes it tobe. We speak particu- 
larly of “The General Evening Post,” 
“ The St. James's Chronicle,” “ The 
London Chronicle,’ “ The London 
Packet,” and “The English Chro- 
nicle.” 

The Sunday Papers and the Pro- 
vincial Papers ave fully described y 
and Mr. Savage concludes with a long 
Prospectus of the Plan he would wish 
to recommend for adoption. 


106. Description de VEzypte, ou, Reeucil 
des Observations et Recherches, qui ont 
ete faites en Egypte pendant 0 Expedition 
de VArmeeé Frangoise, publice sous la 
Direction da Gouvernment Francois. Pre 
mere Livraison. 84/, Ditto, Veliun Paper, 
Proof lates, 1501. 

The following is the French ac- 
count of this expensive publication: 

*Egvpt has been the -object of many 
descriptions, and a great namber of 
works. However, an accurate and com- 
plete knowledge of the country could not 
be obtained till Jately. For this purpose, 

an extraordinary event was nece-sary; a 

circumstance as favourable as the pre- 

sence of a victorious army, to furnish the 
observers with the means of studying 

Fgypt with that attention which it re- 

quired, This country, visited by the most 

itlustrious Philosophers of Antiquity, was 
the source from whence the Greeks de- 
rived the principles of the laws, the arts, 
and sciences, But, under the Greeks, and 
«even under the Romans, strangers were 
not admitted into the interior of the Fgyp- 
tian temples. A series of revolutions, po- 
litical and religious, afterwards, to which 
the country was abandoned, did not ren- 
der these monuments easier of access ta 
travellers from Europe, particularly under 
the establishment of the Mahometan reli- 
gion. ‘To describe, to make designs, and 
to measure the antient edifices with whict; 

Egypt is in a manne covered; to notice 

and colivct all its natural productions ; 

to form an exact and detailed chart of the 
country ; te collect and transport the frag- 
urente of Antijvity into Europe; tg staay 
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the soil, the climate, and its physical 
seugraphy ; in a word, to arrange all the 
results which may be interésting in the 
history of society, those of the arts and 
sciences ; such an enterprize required the 
concurrence of a. number of observers, all 
animated with the same views, and under 
the condnet of a superior genius, born to 
accomplish the greatest designs, in tri- 
uinphing over every obstacle. The Hero 
who had conceived the idea of associating 
every man of talent and intelligence with 
his trivmphs, wished to collect their vari- 
ous jabours in one common work, with 
which they have been incessantly engaged 
eversince the Expedition to Egypt, and the 
first part of which is now published.—The 
principal design of this work is to publish 
the facts relative to the physical state of 
Egypt, with those which relate to its civil 
history, its geography, and the arts and 
sciences. In the tirst place will be found 
the temples, the palaces, and the tombs, all 
the santient monuments of Egypt, mea- 
sured with precision; a series of pictur- 
esque views, vepresenting the monuments 
in their present state ; topographical plans 
of all the antient cities; and, lastly, a 
collection of Egyptian manuscripts, mo- 
nuiments of Astronomy, and paintings 
whieh retrace the scenes of civil life, with 
historical sculptures, and das reliefs, koad- 
ed with hieroglyphics. — Secondly, the 
principal modern edifices, and every thing 
which is important to know respecting the 
present. siate of Fygypt.—Thirdly, a de- 

' scription of every species of animals, 
vegetables, and minerals, hitherto un- 
known, or imperfectly described. The 
work has three grand divisions; namely, 
those treating upon Antiquities ; the Pre- 
sent State of Egypt; and its Natural His- 
tory. The period of the conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs is fixed upon as the epoch 
in which the antient state terminates, and 
the modern commences. ‘The Antiquities 
furnish 420 plates, distributed through 
five volumes; the Present State, 566 ; 
the Natural History, 255, in the course of 
two volumes, The total number is 840 
in the course of the nine volumes of the 
work, not including a Geographical Atlas, 
wm uty sheets, forming a separate section. 
| pwards ef 650 of these plates are already 
enyvaved, An engraved frontispiece is also 
»ntended for the work, with an Ilistorical 
Mmtroduction, and an Explanation of the 
Pigtes, whieh will form a tenth volume, 
Other descriptions of Antiquities, and 
Memvuirs, divided into three parts like the 
Rugvavings, are to accompany this work 
iu a small folio.’? 


10%. Sermons, selected end abridged chiefly 
from minor Autho.s, adapted to the Saints 
Davs, Festivals, Basis, &c. and to gene- 
fal Oveaions, Oe. & fur the Use of 





Families. By the Rev. Samuel 'Clap- 

ham, A.M. Vicar of Christchurch, end 

Reclor of Gussage St. Michael, Dorset. 

THE Third Volume of selected Ser. 
mons, which Mr. C. for some years 
promised, is at length published. The 
two former volumes, judiciously se- 
lected and arranged, had excited « 
general desire to have the work cum. 
pleted, in order that the Members of 
the Church of England might derive 
edification from the discourses of un- 
exceptionable writers, ou every day 
on which service is prescribed. This 
is now accomplished, greatly, we 
think, to the credit of the diligent 
Editor, as well as to the satisfaction 
of his readers. Mr. C. has added 
sketches of the lives of the several 
authors whose Sermons he ‘has se- 
lected. Some of them are rendered 
more pleasing aud interesting by a 
few anecdotes he has interwoven, 


which may be of great use to the | 


clerical student and the young Divine. 

The volume opens with a hand- 
some dedication to Mr. Park, well 
known as a distinguished advocate in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and on 
the Northern Circuit. Le addresses 
Mr. Park asa very benevolent and 
amiable man, influenced in his whole 
conduct by the religion he professes. 

In an Advertisement, Mr. C. says, 


“It has been his design to comprise in 
this work two descriptions of Sermens— 
the most eloquent, and the most useful. 
I should have rejoiced had they generally 
been rendered more attractive and inter- 
esting, by a greater degree of pathos; 
but in this the English Sermons, excellent 
as they may be in other respects, ave 
often lamentably defective. I need only 
instance the admirable Sermons of Cony- 
beare, Horbery, Pearce, Powel, Tucker, 
all of them distinguished authors: whilst, 
on the other hand, those of Lawson, Nevw- 
ton, Ogden, Richmond, Riddoch, St. Jobn, 
Scott, and Skelton, exhibit. many happy 
instdnces of genuine pathos. Fiom two 
living authors, Dr. Parr, and Dr. Scott, 
rector of Simonborne, béth learned, and 
both, though in very different ways, si®- 
gularly eloquent, might, naturally, be 
expected the best, pulpit models. Both 
are wel] known to the publick, the one by 
a few occasiunal discourses and some 
teresting pamphlets; the other, by-some 
exquisite poetry and single Sermons ; but 
from both, as scholars and divines, 8% 
warranted the highest expectations: the 
former, as possessed of a clear insight ml 
human pature, and as a writer, ayo 
qualted; the latter, as distinguis! f 
] , . clagniadl 
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classical eruditions and the most refined 
taste, by am address to the affections and 
the heart peeuliar to himself, agitates 
every fecling. De. Parr, to the great mor- 
tifica\iom of the literary world, has resist- 
edalt entreaties to publish his Sermons, 
which would, by mstructing and improv- 
ing the latest posterity, perpetuate and 
consecrate his fame. Dr. Scott, I am 
happy to be authorized to announce, has 
at length complied with the wishes of his 
numerous friends, iw having determined 
to publish two volumes of his practi- 
cal Sermons. Popular preachers, it has 
been often and justly observed, should be 
eautious even in printing a discourse 
which has delighted an auditory, lest, 
when it is perused in the closet, the charm 
should be dissolved, and the reader should 
ask himself with surprize—why was I de- 
lighted ? ‘Fhe productions of these two ce- 
lebrated Divines form. glorious exceptions.” 


Mr. Martyn, the Regius Professor 
of Botany, supplied the sketch of Dr. 
Elsmere’s life. After the recital, Mr. 
C. adds: 


« Inquiring at Chelsea of an old lady, 
whether she recullected Dr. Elsmere ? she 
told me that she had known and visited 
the Doctor, and Mrs. Elsmere. She repre- 
sented them both as truly benevolent and 
amiable: their charities were, she said, 
abundant.”—«< It would be injustice to his 
memory not to state, that, happening to read 
Dr. Elsmere’s admirable Serinva on the Sa- 
crament of the Lori’s Supper, just after I 
was ordained, I was tirst impressed with 
the conviction of the indispensable neces- 
sity of urging the observance of the duty 
on my hearers. In obedience to such con- 
viction, I have invariably, since that time, 
previous to the Festivals at least, cither 
lustrated the nature of the ordinance, or 
obviated the objections made against the 
observing of it, or persuaded to a devout 
celebration; and snch has been the issue 
of my labours, that [ would, with great 
humility and deference, recommend it to 
every parochial minister to do the same. 

“The Clergy are, | am aware, dis- 
couraged by their want ef success; but, 
4 they will persevere with temperance and 
judgment, their solicitude assuredly will 
not be altogether im vain. | have, in- 
deed, cause te lament that the result of 
my persuasion, since | removed into the 
South, has not afforded my mind that 
abundant comfort which I received in 
the North: I bless God, notwithstanding, 
that many persons regularly attend the 
Altar, who had formerly tived eutire 
strangers to devout communion. Besides, 
! have reason to hope that those who re- 
sist all persuasion to commemorate their 
redemption from death at the Lord’s table, 
do aot depast from church without self- 


reproach. May that self-reproach pro- 
duce repentance not to be repented of! 
May it speedily be turned into self-appro- 
bation, by thew cheerful and unifurm 
compliance with the Divine command !” 


Iu the Life of Dr. Goddard, Mr. C- 
introduces observations and anecdotes, 
which may afford bot® entertainment 
and instruction. 


‘* Dr. Goddard was so popular a preacher 
as to be called the young Tiilotson. Mis 
popularity could not, certainly, be derived 
from the composition of the discourses, 
the sentiments being trite and common, 
and the language waworthy the pulpit of 
an University, or of a Cathedral: it must, 
then, have proceeded from his mode of 
delivery, in which he must have been sin- 
gularly happy, otherwise such sermons 
could not, one would conciude, have ob- 
tained the approbation of a learned or 
fastidious auditory. Excellence in deli- 
very, however it may manifest itself, 
whether in the craces of eclocution, in 
zeal, in propriety of manner, it is to be 
wished were more universally and sac- 
cessfully attended to in every public se- 
minary. Almost every ope may be, if not 
an eloquent, at least an useful speaker: 
let his mind be impressed with a just sense 
of his high calling, and, whilst his sermon 
will, under such circumstances, be an ap- 
peal to the heart—his delivery will be ac- 
knowledged, it not powerful and eloquent, 
stil not uninteresting.’’—"* Phe contem- 
plation of Dr. Goddard's character as a 
preacher, induces me to submit the foilow- 
ing anecdotes to the reader; which, though 
not having an iminediate relation tu his life, 
may be considered as recommending care 
and attention to the Clergy in the public 
discharge of their duty, both as speakers 
and writers.”-—“ A Doctor of Divinity, 
celebrated tor his preaching, represented 
himself, when he was first ordained, as the 
worst reader aud preacher in the Unrver- 
sity, with the exception of oue person, 
who, as well as bimself, bad the reputa- 
tion of being very learned. During these 
triumphant boasts, he was led, happily 
for himself, and the numerous cong: ega- 
tion which attends on his ministry, to re- 
flect wuose servant he had becoine, and 
whether he conveyed the Divine message 
in such a manner as demonstrated his 
fidelity, and would acquit him of neg- 
ligence and inattention. Reflection con- 
verted hs indifference into zeal, and he 
instantly beeame as popular as he had 
before been unacceptable; since which 
time, now about tlurty yvars, he has been 
a facthful servant to the best of Masters, 
and has been, | trast, in the hands of 
Providence, the happy instrument of ‘turn. 
ing many to righteousness’.”’—** When Dr, 
Seytt, formerly fellow of Trinity coliege, 
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now rector of Simouborne, who was very 
justly celebrated im the University as a 
public speaker, preached on a Sunday 
morning previous to his Doctor’s degree ; 
it was rumoured throughout the Univer- 
sity, that he would preach in the after- 
noow. St, Mary’s, in consequence of 
such expectation, was again crowded ; 
but, to the disappointment of a great part, 
and the mortification of the whole, of the 
auditory, as well the members of the 
University as the inhabitants of the town, 
another clergyman ascended the pulpit, 
who, although holden in mach esteem as 
a man, was very generally disliked by 
the University as a preacher. His man- 
ner. was far from prepossessing, his ser- 
mons in that pulpit the very reverse of 
what might uaturally be expected, Before 
he began his sermon, a small token of 
disapprobation was manifested by a sig- 
nificant serape of the foot in one gallery, 
to which a response was echoed in the 
other: the preacher, not a little alarmed, 
was, however, contrary to expectation, 
sultered to proceed,”—* It may not be 
unacceptable to some of my readers to 
acquaint them, that, when a preacher was 
very obnoxious to the students, it was for- 
merly the custom (I do not know that it is 
continued) to signify their displeasure by 
the scraping of their feet, which must cer- 
tamly have excited seusations in bis breast 
not very encouraging. It hap ened once 
to the celebrated preacher whom | have 
meutioned above. Dr. Scott, preaching 
before the University, expatiated on a 
subject which was not well received, when 
nis ears were saluted with the forbidding 
souad froin the galleries, Sume disturb- 
ance ensued, and the preacher was seve- 
ral times inierrupted in the delivery of his 
discourse. Dr. Scott was not to be inti- 
inidated, and pivseribed the University 
pulpit. On the contrary, he signified to 
his friends his intention of preaching 
against the practice of scraping. He very 
soon after preached from these woids : 
*Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God, and be more ready to hear 
than to give the sacrifice of fouls: for 
they consider not that they do evil.’ Eccl. 
v. 1. No sooner was the text pronounced, 
than the galleries were in au uproar; but 
Dr. Scott, »0 far from being either over- 
come by affright, or roused to indigna- 
tiou, called to the Proctors to preserve si- 
lence. ‘This they at length effected, when 
the learned preacher delivered a discourse, 
sv eluqucnt, appropriate, and impressive, 
as tu extort universal approbation.”—*« I 
have spoken of Dr. Seutt as an accom- 
plished preacher. His elocution is, I think, 
xreatly superior to what [ have ever heard, 
either in the pulpit or the senate ; and his 
sermpons, whether considered as elegant 
compositions, or persuasive exhortations, 


will, when published, be esteemed, I doutA 
not, superior both to those of Blair and 
Porteus. From his occasional Sermons, I 
could select many passages which would 
abundantly justify the character I have 
given of his discourses. Of Dr. Scott I 
speak with the same sensations (except 
that I have wot the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance) as Dr, Johnson has spoken of 
Gilbert Walmsley. In my youth, I heard 
him often from the pulpit, and always 
with delight and rapture. To this circum- 
stance it is probably owing, that [ consi. 
dered it indispensable on every Clergyman, 
and, therefore, peculiarly so on myself, 
to be qualified first to compose sermons 
adapted to the wants of his flock, and 
then to speak them in such a manner as 
to engage the attention of the congrega- 
tion. ‘lo the hearing of Dr. Scott, when 
my mind was ductile, and capable of re- 
ceiving any impressions, | consider myself, 
under Providence, indebted far the pre- 
ferment I have obtained, in the evening 
of life—preferment, insufficient, indeed, to 
gratify avarice, or delight ambition, but 
which is as much beyond my expectation 
as, I fear, above my desert.” —* [ had the 
honour of being introduced to Dr. Scott at 
Bath, a few days befure this sheet was sent 
tothe press. Ihave to return him my public 
thauks for his obliging permission to em- 
bellish my pages with as many of his Ser- 
mons, on public Occasions, as might be 
necessary to my purpose, [t is uwufortu- 
nate for my readers that my introduction 
to him had pot taken place a few weeks 
sooner, as they would have been gratified 
with a perusal of his occasional Sermons, 
in lieu of mine.” 

We can bear testimony to this ac- 
count of Dr. Seott: he was formerly 
well known as a political writer by 
the title of Anti-Sejanus : his writings 
were esteemed not a little serviceable 
by his party, for which he was re- 
warded by the valuable living of Si- 
mouborne, now designed, after hia 
avoidance, to be divided into six 
parts, for the six senior Naval chap- 
lains. But, acute as Dr. Scott was 
esteemed as a political writer, he was 
even at that time more celebrated as 
a preacher. We have seen a crowded 
auditory as much affected by his 
preaching, as the theatre of Covent- 
garden by the acting of Mrs. Siddous. 
His Sermons, if they will not be es- 
teemed superior both to those of Blair 
and Porteus, as Mr. C. predicis, will 
be highly valued for their pathos and 
eloquence. 

A copious detail is given of Skel- 
ton: we have read it with delight, 
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an@ will therefore make an abstract 
of it for the benefit of our readers. 

Philip Skelton was born in Ireland, 
in 1706-7. His father, who had a 
large farm under Lord Conway, died 
whea he was about ten years old, 
Jeaving his mother with ten children. 
Skelton went to a Latin school; and, 
when he had not candles to read by 
at night, he made use of furze, which 
he gathered fur the purpose, and, 
throwing them piece by piece -into 
the fire, read by the glimmering light. 
lie entered a sizar w the University 
of Dublin; and, after he had taken 
his degree, he was ordaiued, in 1729, 
by Bishop Sterne: previous to his 
ordination, he fasted and prayed two 
days. He no sooner ente on his 
eure, than he began to labour in the 
ministry: he visited his people from 
house to house: he catechized the 
children every Sunday evening in the 
church. On one evening in the week 
he invited people of every age to his 
lodgings, that 7 night instruct them 
in religion. In the pulpit he displayed 
a strong and manly cloquence ; his 
expressive action, his distinct deli- 
very, his power of changing the tone 
of his voice and the features of his 
face, and, above all, the sincerity of 
his heart, made an irresistible impres- 
sivn on his hearers. 

llis life was conformable to his 
preaching. It was a pattern of every 
virtue. In 1736, Skelton published 
an Answer to the Bishop of Winches- 
ter on the Sacrament, in which he as- 
serts, that it is intended merely to 
commé¢morate our Lord’sdeath. Skel- 
ton answers all the arguments pro- 
duced by his Lordship in sich a way 
as to satisfy any reasonable reader, 
In 1748, be published his * Deism re- 
vealed,” by which he made about 
£200, After having been a curate 
about 20 years, he was promoted to 
the living of Pettigo, about £200. 
per annum. His parishioners, who 
were sunk in profound ignorance, he 
visited from house to house: he in- 
structed them late and early. In 
time, hy his extraordinary care, he 
brought them to believe in a God 
who made, and a Saviour who re- 
deemed them, 

in 1754, he published two volumcs 
of Sermons, from which innumerable 
passages might be quoted, at onee 
striking and sublime. They are all 
auimated with a warm and genuine 


piety, and an ardent desire for the 
salvation of men’s souls. a 

In 1757, a great dearth prevailing, 
Skelton travelled from cottage to cot- 
tage, over mountains, rocks, and 
heath, to discover the real state of 
his poor. He then bought as much 
oatmeal as appeased the hunger of 
those who were in the severest dis- 
tress. He also gave money to a per- 
son, to go through the parish to dis- 
tribute it te the most needy objects, 
He went again through his parish, 
and counted the number of children 
in the wretched hovels: to some he 
gave one peck, to others more, ac- 
cording to their wants; and to those 
who could afford to pay @ little, he 
allowed meat at about half value. 

His moncy beivg nearly spent, he 
was apprehensive lest, after keeping 
his people alive so long, he should 
see them at last dying of hunger; he 
therefore sold his books for #0, 
that he might relieve his indigent pa- 
rishioners with the money. 

in 1759, the Bishop of*Clogher, 
without any solicitation, removed 
him to Devcnish, with £300. per'un- 
num. His endeavours tu wstruct his 
people, both in public and private, 
were Equally strenuous as before 
Once a year be went to see his rela 
tions, when he took with him sixty 
guineas, which he divided amon, 
them. In 1766, his patron, who way 
an honour to his station, again pro- 
moted hin to the living of Fintona, 
with ucar £500. per annum. Finding 
that his Protestant parishioners were 
mostly Dissenters, he invited their 
minister to dine with him, and ashed 
his leave to preach in his mecting- 
house the next Sunday. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the greater nuinber 
quitted their own teacher, and went 
afterwards to hear him. The preacher 
losing £40. a-year, Skelton settled 
that sum annually on him, and paid 
it out of his own pocket. His pa 
rishioners being but little acquainted 
with religion, he visited every house. 
in his own conduct he set an example 
of strict piety and morality. He had 
famiiy prayers every evening, to 
which he summoned the — of 
the town by ringing a hand-beil. 

In 1770, with bis other works, he 
published an additional volume of 
Sermons, which he much preferred 
tu the others. In 1784, he pablished 
au Appeal to Commou Sense, on the 
. subject 
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subject of Christianity. The Appeal 
is, in style and arrangement, even 
superior to any thing he ever wrote 
betore. in the tolliowing year he pub- 
lished Senilia, consisliug of a variety 
of excellent observations. He died in 
1788, after a severe fit of sickness. 

Of this mterestiog life we- have 
given but a short abstract; but it is 
sufficiont, we doubt not, to induce 
our readers to become better . ae- 
quainted with bis exalted character. 

The lives of Horbery, Lawson, 
Lloyd, Pearce, Keay, Richmond, 
Riddoch, Tucker, &c. will be read 
with pleasure. 

Lest it should be objected to the 
Fditor that he has, not paid proper 
attention Lo this part of his work, he 
says that, ‘*many of the authors 
having been private clergymen, little 
known, it is probable, beyond their 
respective neighbourhoods, matertals 
for more detailed biography. could 
not, in many cases, be obtaiwed.” 

In our next Number we will exa- 
mine how far Mr. Clapham has sue- 
ceeded ip his undertaking. 

(To be continued. ) 


108. Miss Seward’s Letlers; continued 

Srom page 240. 

WE proceed with detached extracts: 

** £ cannot doubt your having been in- 
finitely amused by Mr. Bosweli’s Tour. 
The general style is somewhat too care- 
less, aud its egotism is ridiculed; but 
surely to the cold-hearted and fastidious 
reader only, will itseem ridiculous, ‘The 
slip-shod style is richly compensated by 
the palpable fidelity of the interesting 
anecdotes; the egotism, by that good- 
humoured ingenuousness with which it is 
given, and by itsu tid 





cting cc e 
im the candour of the reader. The inci- 
dents, aud characteristic traits of this 
valuable work, grapple our attention per- 
furce. How sirongly our imagination is 
impressed whea the massive Being is pre- 
sented to it stalking, like a Greenland 
bear, over the barren Hebrides, roaming 
round the black rocks, and lonely coasts, 
in a small boat, on rough seas, and sa- 
luting Flora Macdonald in the Isle of 
Sky!” [To Mrs. G. Aug. 27, 1'185.] 
“It was at Manchester that I beheld 
for the first time the new-risen Star of 
the harmonic world, Mara. Her fires 
are very dazzling, it must be confessed. 
She has, however, some harsh notes in 
the lower part of her voice, when she 
throws it out fortissimo; and the excur- 
sive cadences she uses are too gay orna- 
wents for the mourning robes of Handel’s 
guicua 20ags. Her Italian pathetic songs 





are enchauting ; —ler bravura ones stu, 
pendous;-——but those violent efforts, 
though miraculously successful, were as 
unpleasing to my ear, as they were visibly 
painful to the Siren who hazarded them, 
Ab! it was not tones in such supernatura} 
altitudes that ‘nade Ulysses struggle in his 
voluntarychains. Certainly,however, Mara 
is a glorious singer. It is the false taste 
of ihe multitude which tempts her to aim 
at astonishing ber audience, rather than 
affecting their passions.” [Fo Mrs. Cot- 
ton, Oct, 27, 1785.] 

“ After a gradual decline of a few 
mionths, we have lost dear Mrs. Porter, 
the earliest object of Dr. Johmson’s love: 
This was some years before he married 
her mother, In youth, her fair, clean 
complexion, bloom and rustic prettiness, 
pleased the men. More than once she 
might have married advantageously ; but 
as to the enamoured affections, 


‘ High Taurus’ snow, fann’d by the East- 
ern wind, 
Was not more cold.’ 


Spite of the accustemed petulance of het 
temper, and odd perverseness, since she 
had no maliguance, I regret her as a 
friendly creature, of intrinsic worth, with 
whom, from childhood, IL had been inti- 
mate, She was one of those few beings 
who, from a sturdy singularity of temper, 
and some prominent good qualities 6f 
head and heart, was enabled, even in her 
days of scanty maintenance, to make so- 
ciety glad to receive, and pet the grown 
spoiled child. Affluence was not hers till 
it came to her in ber furtieth year, by the 
death of her eldest brother. From the 
age of twenty till that period, she had 
boarded in Lichfield with Dr. Jobnson’s 
mother, who still kept that little Book- 
selier’s shop, by which her husband had 
supplied the scanty means of existence, 
Meantime, Lacy Porter kept the best 
company of our little City, but would 
make no engagement on market-days, 
lest Granny, as she called Mrs. Johnson, 
should catch cold by serving in the shop. 
There Lucy Porter took her place, stand- 
ing behind the counter, nor thought it a 
disgrace to thank a poor person who pure 
chased from her a penny battledove, 
With a marked vulgarity of address 
and language, and but little intellectual 
cultivation, she hada certain shrewdness 
of understanding, and piquant humour, 
with the most perfect truth and integrity, 
By these good traits in her character, 
were the most respectable inhabitants .of 
this place induced to bear, with kind 
smiles, her mulish obstinacy and per- 
verse contradictions. Johnson himself, 
often ber guest, set the example, an: cx- 
tended to her that compliant indulgence 
which he shewed pot to any other person, 
I have heard her scold him like a school- 
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bey, for soiling-her floor with his shoes ; 
for she was clean as a Dutchwoman iu 
her house, and exactly neat in her per- 
son. Dress too.she loved in her odd way ; 
but we will not assert that the Graces were 
her handmaids. Friendly, cordial, and 
cheerful to those she loved, she was more 
esteemed, more amusing, and more re- 
gretted, than many a polished character, 
ever whose smooth, but insipid surface, 
the attention of those,who have mind 
passes listless and wninterested,” [Jo 
Court Dewes, esq, Jan. 30, 1786.) 

“1 admit ina great slegree the justice 
of all you say on the subject of my Para- 
phrastic Odes from Horace. If 1 had ever 
entertained the idea of translating or 
paraphrasing the lyric compositions of 
that very agreeable Poet regularly, I 
should probably have renounced it after 
having read your last letter; but I had 
no such intention; yet, as I find it very 
amusing to give an English dregs to a few 
of the most beautiful, while my hair is 
dressing, and as the attempt has greatly 
pleased some of my learned friends—since 
they flatter me with having caught the 
spirit, while I departed froin the /efler of 
the poet, I have ventured to send one for 
every month since this year commenced, 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and. per- 
hapsanay continue that tribute till it ex- 
pires.” [ To H. Repton, esq. Feb, 25, 1786.] 
(See our vol, LVI. passim.) 

** No, Sir, there are not ahy lees—the 
spirit of your Tour with Johnson runs clear 
to the last syllable. Those who are not 
interested in its anecdotes, can have little 
intellectual curiosity, and no imagination. 
Those who are not entertained with the 
perpetual triumph of sarcastic wit over 
fair ingenuous argument, must be sturlier 
moralists than even Johnson himself af- 
fected to have been; and those who do 
not love the Biographer, as they read, 
whatever imperfection they may find in the 
massive Being whom he so strongly cha- 
racterizes, can have no hearts. 

* I confess, however, that it was not 
without some surprize that I perceived so 
much exultation avowed concerning the 
noble blood which flows in your veins ; 
since it is more honourable for a man of 
distinguished ingenuity to have been ob- 
scurely than splendidly descended ; be- 
cause then his distinctions are more ex- 
clusively his own. Often, as well you are 
aware, have Nobles, Princes, perhaps 
Kings, stood awed in the,presence of the 
son of a Lichfield Bookseller. Can the 
recorder of his life and actions think birth 
of consequence? Mr. Boswell is too 
humble in fancying he can derive ho- 
nour from noble ancestry. It is for the 
Line of Bruce to be proud of the Historian 
of Corsica — it is for the House ef Auchien- 
lec to boast of him who, with the most 


fervent personal attachment to an illus- 
trious literary character, has yet been 
sufficiently faithful to the just claims of 
the publick upon biographic fidelity, to 
represent him, not as his weak or preju- 
diced idolaters might wish to behold him ; 
not in the light in which they desire to 
contemplate Johnson, who pronounce his 
writings to be an obscure jargou of pompous 
pedantry, and his imputed virtues a su- 
perstitious farrago of Pharisaic osten- 
tation ; but as be was, the most wonderful 
composition of great and absurd, of mis- 
anthropy and benevolence, of luminous 
intellect and prejudiced darkness, that 
was ever produced in the human breast. 
The only part of this work whose omission 
I] could much have wished, is the passage 
which records the Despot’s injustice to 
Mrs. Montague’s ingenious and able 'Trea- 
tise on Shakspeare. Its omission, as all 
my correspondents observe, would have 
been much more consonant than its ap- 
pearance to the philanthropy. of the Bio- 
grapher.” [To James Boswell, esq. March 
25, 1786.] 

“ Johnson’s mind was not originally 
perverted by applause; though, when 
his literary fame became established, the 
dread of his merciless wit infused into the 
feelings of his auditors a servility which 
fed the diseases of his nature, arrogance 
and envy; but they were inherent pro- 
pensities, which ‘ grew with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength.’ The 
rigid, nay the uncharitable orthodoxy of 
his avowed opinions, was the source of 
that flood of adulation which has been 
poured upon his tomb. He stood forth 
the vengeful champion of the established 
Hierarchy. It became necessary to put 
upon his character the whole armour of 
virtue, to give weight to his applauses, 
and force to his anathemas, ‘The Clergy 
are a numerous class, and, in general, 
the most literary of all other classes. They 
seek to make Johnson a saint, after the 
same maoner, and for similar reasons, 
that the monks canonized very frail kings, 
when Popery was in force amongst us. 

‘* Miss Reeves’ reply to my Stricture on 
her Richardsonian absurdity, is at once 
weak and artful. (Gent. Mag. Feb. 1786.”’) 
[To Miss Scott, March 29, 1786.) 


“Mr. Dewes, Mr. Archdeacon Clive, 
Mr. Grove, Dr. Gregory, and several 
other of my literary fricads, gratify me by 
the warmest praises of my paraphrases of 
some of the most beautiful of Horace’s 
Odes. It is on no occasion that I have 
been better satisfied with my Muse, I must 
confess, than when, after having put ap 
Ode of Horace into English verse, I have 
examined the translation of it by Francis, 
Oldisworths, and Duncombe.” [To Miss 
Weston, March 23, 1786.) 
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“« Miss Reeves has shewn, in the Geu- 
tleman’s Magazine for February, how 
heinously she takes the mdignant remon- 
strance which appeared in the preceding 
one, with my initials; and affects to sup- 
pose no femgle could be capable of what 
she deems so malicious an attack. Hea- 
ven knows it was not written with a mali- 
cious, though certainly with an incensed 
pen.” 

“« My puor father had another paralytic 
attack some ten days since; but, thank 
God, is now on his usual level of quiet, 
though feeble health.” [To Court Dewes, 
esq. March 30, 1786.) 

** Mrs, Billigton’s voice is of great 
sweetness, Compass, power, and execu- 
tion; and her skill cannot be questioned, 
who played finely on the harpsichord at 
ten years ol!. Already she almost rivals 
Mara in the saramouch part of her per- 
formance; but has, however, too much 
seuse to gambol like her in the sacred 
songs.—I breakfasted with Mr. Bates, the 
director, aud heard his seraphic wife excel, 
in several of Handel’s finest airs, Mara, 
and every other siren of the orchestra 
and stage. I observed to him, that Mara 
put tov much gold fringe and tassels, upon 
that soleinn robe of melody, ‘ t know that 
my Kedeemer liveth,’ Do not say gold, 
Madan, he replied; it was despicable 
tinsel, Yet justice will confess, that she 
has a rich fulness in all the natural paris 
of her voice, which leave her fair public 
rivals, aud the misshapen and snuff-be- 
grimed Rubenelli, at considerable distance. 
Mrs. Billington possesses a great deal of 
genuine beauty, and very unaffected and 
charming manners.” [Jo Mrs. Martin, 
June 5, 1736.) 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine for last 
month contains some little poetic gems, 
of exquisite lustre, from the pen of Mr. 
Stevens, of Kepton in Derbyshire — an 
Engti-h version of the first part of Ho- 
vace’s Ode to Grosphus, and of the Greek 
poet Moselus's fourth Idvilinin ; .and alsa 
an original sonnet, which has no poetic 
fault, however it may sin on the score 
! partiality te me. The stupidity of re- 
view-criticism, and the as stupid respect 
paid to it by the general reader, blighted 
the first rich fruits of this gentleman’s 
imagination, and, by damping his poetie 
ardour, has robbed our age of the light of 
his genias, to which nature gave strength, 
and to which learning gave purity.” [7a 
Archdeacon Clive, June 21, 1786.) ; 

** You will find, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for June last, a pretty poem of 
my Father’s *, It contains little sketches 
of his own Jocal vicissitudes, and of the 
characters of his brother Canons, then 
of this Cathedral. I had forgotten it, 
not having seen its face these twenty 





@ See our wl. LVI. p. 514. 
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years, nor knew I that a copy was ex- 
tant. We have no guess by what means 
it crept into that publication; but | am 
glad it is preserved.” [Jo Miss Weston, 
July 2, 1786.) 

“« The Botanists all love each other the 
better for the knowledge and vegetable 
treasures that each possesses. Ah! why 
do not the Bards thus also? Envy throws 
not brands into the conservatory — Why 
will she so often throw them upon the 
lyre? [To Mrs. Stokes, August 9, 1786,} 

These extracts shall, for the pre- 
sent, be closed by a Letter to Mr. 
Hayley, dated Oct, 11, 1786. 

*“ My Dear Bard, Your friend, the in- 
genious, benevolent, and energetic Dr. 
Warner lately passed a few days in Lich- 
field. He came hither, possessed with 
the idea that | was the author of a new 
poem, intituled ‘ The ‘Triumph of Benevo- 
lence,’ on his darling subject, the imme- 
diate order for a Statue to the hanour of 
the great Howarp. It is a favourise sub- 
ject with every person whose heart glows 
with enthusiasm, the noblest enthusiasm, 
that of humanity: but for the verses, t 
never saw or heard of them, till I learnt, 
from Longinus’s* Letter, sent by the 
Doctor, that he also believed them mine. 

“ My Muse is too high of spirit to have 
produced a work on the dear exalted 
Howard, which has such boundless infe- 
riority to that Ode of yours on the same 
theme, andwhich gave him his pectic apo- 
theosis. 1 would as soon have attempted 
to write a new Hiad,— There is something 
like genius, however, in this same poem, 
but it is the random fire ef an inexpe- 
rienced writer, little acquainted with some 
of the most essential rules of poetic ar- 
rangement: hence the descending to parts, 
after he had advanced the whole ; to indi- 
viduals, after he had mentioned their spe- 
cies; — hence, what are only different 
names for the same virtue, as Courage 
and Bravery, &c. separately person:fied, 
and attempted to be brought tu the eye in 
one groupe : — hence also, the unconge- 
nial epithet, the colloquial vulgarism, and 
frequent anticlimax.—TI wrote to Long: nhs 
the morning after our breakfast consulta- 
tions, in which we endeavoured to improve 
and elevate this ill-executed work agaist 
a stiusequent edition. In this letter to L. 
] stated some of my purposed alterations ; 
but there was no making a fine poem from 
such crude materials. At least, however, 
my proud heart swelled to convince hun, 
that no haste could have betrayed me inte 
suffering such lines to pass the press as I 
had tried to mend.—Dr. W, is excessively 
desirous that this composition should be 
made as good as the stock of ideas on 
which it is written will permit. I desired his 


¥* The meemous and classical Mr. 
long, an eminent surgeon in’ Londo, 
awd the confidential friead of Vir. layley, 
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permission to repeat to him your Ode to 
Howard, since no degree of familiarity 
with its beauties can pall the delight of re- 
considering them in a heart like his. The 
sensibility he shewed as I read, recom- 
pensed the fatigue of criticising, and of 
trying to bring into shape that abortive 
work, which presumes to take the same 
ground. Whata beautiful idea is yours 
of alamp, which should shed around the 
statue of Howard a splendid and perpetual 
light! I should like to have the office of 
guarding it from extinction, Priestess to 
the lamp of Benevolence! . Such an ap- 
pointment might exalt, to some degree of 
dignity, the derided state of stale maiden- 
hood. —‘* No, indeed, not mine, the very 
able Johnsonian Analysis in the European 
Magazine. Pray inform Longinus of my 
GOATOWEL, 0.520000 

“ Giovanni and I often execyate together 
the malicious author of that invective in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for June*, upon 
a certain work, which, however we might, 
in some respects, have wished otherwise, 
no more deserves such censure, than the 
lightnings which dart in our hemisphere, 
aud which are not without their danger, 
deserve to be classed as an evil with the 
baneful explosions of Mount Etna.” 


109. Dibdin’s Bibliomania ; from page 257. 


WE resume the account of this 
pleasing and valumble Work by Mr. 
Dibdin’s narrative of Sales of Bovuks 
by Auction: 

“Of the precise period when this me- 
morable revolution in the sale of books 
took place, I have no means of being ac- 
curately informed: but I should think, 
not anterior to the year 16073 or 1674; for 
in the year 1676, to the best of my recol- 
lection, the catalogue of the Library of 
Dr. Seaman was put forth; to which is 
prefixed an address to the Reader, where- 
in the custem of selling books by “Auction 
is mentioned as having been but of recent 
origin in our country. It was, however, 
no sooner introduced, than it caught the 
attention, and pleased the palates, of 
Bibliomaniacs exceedingly ; and Clavel, a 
bookseller, who published useful cata- 
logues of books to be sold in his own ware- 
house, retorted in sharp terms upon the 
folly and extravagance which were exhi- 
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bited at book auctions. However, neither 
Clavel nor his successors, from that period 
to the present, have been able to set this 
custom aside, or to cool the tury of book- 
auction Bibliomaniacs—who, to their 
shame be it said, will sometimes, from 
the hot and hasty passions which are 
stirred up by the poisonous miasmata 
floating in the auction-roem, give a sum 
twice or thrice beyond the real value of 
the books bidden for! Indeed, | am fre- 
quently amused to see the vehemence and 
rapture with which a dirty little volume is 
contended for and embraced — while a re- 
spectable bookseller, like Portius, coolly 
observes across the table—I have a better 
copy on sale at one third of the price’ ! ” 


After paying proper respect to the 
renowned Book-Collector Richard 
Smith, and his Catalogue of 1658 ; 
and after a proper panegyrick on 
sume of the most popular Booksel- 
lers of the present day, he adds, 

** Let me next make honourable men- 
tiou of a ‘ par nobile fratrum’ that ycleped 
are North. The ‘ Lives’ of these men, 
with an ‘ Examen’ [of ‘ Kennett’s History 
of England’] were published by a relative 
(1 think a grandson) of the same name ; 
and two very amusing and valuable quarto 
volumes they are! From one of these, 
we learn how pleasantly The Lord Keeper 
used to make his meals upon some one 
entertaining Law-volume or another: how 
he would breakfast upon Stamford, dine 
upon Coke, and sup upon Fifeherbert, &e.; 
and, in truth, a most insatiable book ap- 
petite did this eminent Judge possess. 
For, not satisfied (‘ and no marvel, I trow’) 
with the foregoing lean fare, he would 
oftentimes regale himself with awell served 
up course of the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Belles-Lettres ! 

“ His Brother, Dr. John North, was a 
still greater Helluo Librorum ; ‘his soul 
being never so staked down as in an old 
bookseller’s shop.’ Not content with a 
superficial survey of whatever he mspected, 
he seems to have been as intimately ac- 
quainted with all the book-selling frater- 
nity of Little-Britain, as was his contem- 
porary, Richard Smith ; and to have even 
entered into a conspiracy with Robert 
Scott + — the most renowned book-vender 
in this country, if not in Europe —to 





* The “ Essay on Old Maids.” See vol. LVI. p. 499. 

+ “ Robert Scott was, in his time, the greatest Librarian in Europe; for, besides his 
stock in England, he had warehouses in Frankfort, Paris, and other places, and dealt 
by factors. After he was grown old, and much worn by multiplicity of business, he 


began to think of bis ease, and to leave oil. 


Whereupon he contracted with oue Mills, 


of St. Paul’s Church-yard, near 10,0002, deep, and articled not to open his shop any 


more. 


But Mills, with his auctiones ying, atlasses, and projects, failed; whereby 


Poor Scott lost above half his means: but te held te bis contract of not opening his 
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deprive all Bibliomaniacs of a chance of 
procuring rare and curious volumes, by 
sweeping every thing that came to market 
ia the shape of a book, into their own cu- 
riously-wrought and widely-spread nets. 
Nay, even Scott himself was sometimes 
bereft of all power, by means of the po- 
teat talisman which the learned Doctor 
exercised —for this latter, ‘ at one lift,’ 
would now and then sweep a whole range 
of shelves in Scott’s shop of every volume 
which it contained.” 

We’ shall next introduce an Anti- 

uary: 

* All hail to the noble book-spirit by 
which the Lives of Oxford-Athenians, and 
the Antiquities of Oxford University, are 
recorded and preserved beyond the power 
of decay! All hail to thee, Old Anthony 
&-Wood! May the remembrance of thy 
researches, amidst paper and parchment 
documents, stored up in chests, pews, 
and desks, and upon which the moth was 
* feeding sweetly,’ may the remembrance 
of such researches always excite sensations 
of gratitude towards the spirit by which 
they were directed! Now I see thee, in 
imagination, with thy cautious step, and 
head bowing from premature decay, and 
solemn air, and sombre visage, with cane 
under the arm, pacing from library to 
library, through Gothic quadrangles ; or 
sauntering along the Isis, in thy way to 
some neighbouring village, where thou 
wouldst recreate thyself with * pipe and 
pot.’ Yes, Anthony! while the Bodleian and 
Ashmoleian collections remain —or rather 
as long as Englishmen know how to value 
that species of literature by which the 
names and actions of their forefathers are 
handed down to posterity, so long shall 
the memory of thy laudable exertions con- 
tinue unimpaired !” 

Here a note tells us that 

“The name and literary labours of 
Anthony Wood are now held in general 
and deservedly high respect: and it is 
somewhat amusing, though not a little 
degrading to human nature, to reflect up- 
on the celebrity of that man, who, when liv- 
ing, seems to have been ridiculed by the 
proud and flippant, and hated by the igno- 
rant and prejudiced, part of his academical 
associates. The eccentricities of Wood were 
considered heretical ; and his whims were 
stigmatized as vices. The common herd 
of observers was unable to discover, be- 
neath his strange garb, and coarse exte- 
rior, all that acuteness of observation, 
and retentiveness of memory, as well as 
inflexible integrity, which marked the in- 
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tellectual character of this wonderful man. 
But there is no necessity to detain and 
tantalize the reader by this formal train of 
reasoning, when a few leading features of 
Wood’s person, manners, and habits of 
study, &c. have been pleasingly described 
to us by Hearne, in the life of him pre- 
fixed to the genuine edition of the History 
and Antiquities [or Annals] of the Univers 
sity of Oxford.” 

** A very few years after the death of 
this distinguished character, died Dr. 
Francis Bernard ; a stoic in bibliography, 
Neither beautiful binding, nor amplitude 
of margin, ever delighted his eye or re- 


joiced his heart; for he was a stiff, hard, 


and straight-forward reader —and learned, 
in Literary History, beyond all his con- 
temporaries. His collection was copious 
and excellent.” 

Having * reached the threshold of 
the 18th Century,” Mr. Dibdin in- 
troduces 

“« Bishops Fell and More, prelates, dis- 
tinguished for their never-ceasing admira- 
tion of valuable and curious works. The 
former is better known as an editor, the 
latter as a collector — and a collector too 
of such multifarious knowledge, of such 
vivid and just perceptions, and unabating 
activity, taat while he may be hailed as 
the Father of black-letter Collectors in this 
country, he reminds us of his present Suc- 
cessor in the same See; who is not less 
enamoured of rare and magnificent yo- 
Jumes, but of a different description, and 
whose library assumes a grander cast of 
character.” 

And in his notes observes of Bishop 
Fell, that 

« Hearne has given us a curious piece 
of information concerning this eminent 
Bibliomaniac, which may not be generally 
known. His authority is Anthony Wood. 
From this latter we learn that, when An- 
thony and the Bishop were looking over 
the History and Antiquities of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, to correct it for the press, 
Fell told Wood that Wicliffe was a grand 
dissembler; a man of little eonscience; and 
what he did as to religion, was more out 
of vain glory, and to obtain unto him @ 
name, than out of honesty—or to that 
effect! Can such a declaration, from 
such a character, be credited ? 

“* Bishop More has a stronger claim on 
our atiention and gratitude. Never has 
there existed an Episcopal Bibliomaniac 
of such extraordinary talent and fame io 
the walk of Old English Literature ! —48 
the [reader shall presently learn. The 











shop, and, when he was in London, (for he had a country-house) passed most of his 
time at his house amongst the rest of his books ; and his reading (for he was no mean 


scholar) was the chief entertainment of his time. 


He was not only an expert bookseller, 


but a very conscientiqus good man; and when he threw up his trade, Europe bad 00 
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Bishop was admitted of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1662. In 1691 he became 
Bishop of Norwich; and was translated 
to Ely in 1707; but did not survive the 
translation above seven years. How soon 
and how ardently the passion for collect- 
ing books possessed him, it is out of my 
present power to make the reader ac- 
quainted. But that More was in the ze- 
nith of his Bibliomaniacal reputation 
while he filled the see of Norwich, is un- 
questionable ; for thus writes Strype: 
* The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, the possessor of a great and cu- 
rious collection of MSS. and other antient 
priated pieces (little inferior to MSS. in 
regard of their scarceness) hath also been 
very considerably assistant te me as well 
in this present work, as in others ;’? &c. 
Preface to Life of Aylmer; 1701, 8vo, 
Burnet thus describes his fine library when 
he was Bishop of Ely: ‘ This noble record 
was lent me by my reverend aad learned 
brother, Dr. More, Bishop of Ely, who 
has gathered together a most valuable 
treasure, both of printed books and ma- 
nuseripts, beyond what ome can think 
that the life and labour of one man could 
have compassed ; and which he is as ready 
to communicate, as he has been careful 
to collect it.’ History of the Reformation, 
vol. iii. p. 46. 

“ It seems hard to reconcile this testi- 
mony of Burnet with the late Mr. Gough’s 
declaration, that ‘The Bishop collected 
his library by plundering those of the 
Clergy in his Diocese ; some he paid with 
sermons, or more modern books, others 
only with quid -illiterati cum libris? On 
the death of More, his library was offered 
to Lord Oxford for 8000/.; and how that 
distinguished and truly noble Collector 
could have declined the purchase of such 
exquisite treasures — unless his own 
shelves were groaning beneath the weight 
ofa great number of similar volumes — 
is difficult to account for. But a public- 
Spirited character was not wauting, to 
prevent the irreparable dispersion of such 
beok-gems ; and that patriotic character 
was George I. who gave 6000I. for them, 
and presented them to the Public Library 
of the University of Cambridge !— 
«These are imperial works, and worthy 

kings |’ 

* And here, benevolent reader, the almost 
unrivalled Bibliotheca Moriana yet quietly 
and securely teposes. Well do I remem- 
ber the congenial bours I spent (A. D. 
1808) in the closet holding the most pre- 
cious part of Bishop More’s collection, 
with my friend the Rev. Mr. * * * * * #, 
tutor of one of the Colleges in the same 
University, at my right hand —[himself 
‘greatly given to the study of books’) 
actively engaged in promoting my views, 
and increasing my extracts — but, withal, 
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eyeing me sharply ‘ ever and anon’ —and 
entertaining a laudable distrust of a keen 
book-hunter from a Rival University! 1 
thank my good genius that I returned as 
l entered, with clean hands ! 

** My love of truth and of bibliography 
compels me to add, with a sorrowful heart, 
that, not only is there no printed Catalogue 
of Bishop More's books, but even the fine 
Public Library of the University remains 
unpublished in print! In this respect 
they reaily do ‘ order things better in 
France.’ Why does such indifference to 
the cause of general learning exist, and in 
the 19th century too? Let me here pre- 
sume to submit a plan to the consideration 
of the syndics of the press; provided they 
should ever feel impressed with the neces- 
sity of informing the literati, of other coun- 
tries as well as our own, of the book-trea- 
sures contained in the Libraries of Cam- 
bridge. It is simply this: let the books in 
the Public Library form the substratum ef 
the Catalogue Raisonné to be printed in 
three or more quarto volumes, If, in any 
particular department, there be valuable 
editions of a work which are not in the 
Public, but in another Library —ez. gr. in 
Trinity, or St, Juhn’s—specify this edition 
in its appropriate class; and add Trin. 
Coll. &c. If this copy contain notes of 
Bentley, or Porson, add ‘ cum nolis Bent- 
leit,’ &c.: so that sucha Catalogue would 
present, not only every volume in the 
Public Library, but every valuable edition 
of a work in the whole University. Nor is 
the task so Herculean as may be thought, 
The tutors of the respective Colleges 
would, Lam sure, be happy, as well as 
able, to contribute their proportionate 
share of labour towards the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable and invaluable a 
work,” 


110. Thinks I to myself; a serio-ludicro, 
Tragico-comico Tale, written by Thinks I 
to myself Who? Two vols. 1811. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

THERE are few of our Readers, it 
may be presumed, to whom a little 
recollect:on will not bring the situa- 
tion in which the Spectator describes 
himself, in the passage of No. 12, 
where the circle of girls are drawn 
round the fire, relating anecdotes of 
ghosts and hobgoblins —as well as 
the distinct character he gives of him- 
self in No. 550. 

“ Itis very well known that I at first 
set forth with the character of a silent 
man ; and I think I have so well preserved 
my taciturnity, that I do not remember 
to have violated it with three sentences in 
the space of almost two years. By this 
means my readers have lost many good 
things which I have bad in my heart, 
though I did not care for uttering them.” 
Upon 
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Upon whatever grounds the author 
of “ Thinks I to myself” formed his 
character, we can have no hesitation 
in declaring that he has produced a 
most entertaining, and, we should 
hope, instructive tale, calculated, by 
laughing with geod humour at the 
follies and absurdities of the day, to 
exhibit them in such a light,! as that 
all may profit by his admovitions. 
The language is in general very nest 
and appropriate, and not unfrequently 
reminds us of the facetious writings 
of Sterne, of whom it has been ob- 
served, that no wriler was cver more 
calcuiated to make forcible impres- 
sions upon the minds of the younger 
pe of the community. This resem- 
ilance to Sterne is apparent, to us al 
least, in various passages; but per- 
haps the conversation between the 
Father and the Son, which we shall 
presently introduce as a specimen of 
the work, will be found equal in true 
point and humour to any of tht most 
popular passages of that entertaining 
writer. Not, however, to detain our 
Readers longer in limine, we shall 
place before them the ouiiine of the 
tale, which these two Volumes com- 
municate ; and it is simply this: 

Bob Dermont, the hero of the 
story, is the son of a gentleman tole- 
rably well provided for in worldly 
affairs, but unfortunately, and con- 
trary to his wishes, with the expecta- 
tion of a title, without an adequate 
estate. A considerable landed pro- 
perty, however, is contiguous to that 
ofold Mr. Dermont, which belongs 
to the descendant of a very rich To- 
bacconist. The idea very naturally 
presents itself to Bob’s father, that, 
by marrying his son to his neighbour's 
heir, an only daughter, things will 
go on smoothly, and an income re- 
sult, sufficient to support the title. 
The family of the Twists are, on their 
part, equally solicitous for such an 
alliance, and not a little delighted 
with the idea of connecting themselves 
with a little bit of blood. As ill luck 
will have it, the rich Miss Twist is 
both ugly in her person, and not very 
captivaling in the charms of her 
mind; whist Kivily Mandeville, the 
unpiovided daughter of the Vicar, is 
beautiful as the purple light of Love, 
and possessed of the most interesting 
accomplishments. The Reader will 
easily anticipate the choice of bob. 
‘the process of his education, attach- 
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ment, residence in Scotland, return, 
and final marriage with the Vicar’s 
daughter, are agreeably detailed ; and 
some ad.irable specimens ot what 
may be called dry humour present 
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themselves. This seems a proper oc. 
casion to introduce the extract which 
we promised above: 

“One day, as my father and myself 
were walking round the grounds, he began 
about the peerage that was likely to come 
to us: says he, ‘ Bub, you know you are 
to be a lord ;’ ‘I have heard so, Sir? 
says I: ‘So much the worse, my boy, 
says he; ‘ Certainly, Si,’ says I (for[ 
never contradicted him): but, Thinks I to 
myself, why so? ‘ You know, I suppose,’ 
says he, ‘ that no estate comes with 1 ?? 
* Not till you told me, Sir,’ says I: 
* A title without an estate is a sad incum- 
brance,’ says he. J assented, though I 
cared no more about it than the man in 
the moon: ‘* This property is great enough 
in its way,’ added my father, ‘ but not 
sufficient for a Peer.’ — I forget what re- 
ply Imade to this, for just at that moment 
he turned his right leg over the upper 
bar of the stile, and therehe sat. Thinks- 
I-to-myself, * Well! ride a cack-horse, to 
Banbury Cross : what in the world makes 
him sit so?’ Says imy father, slapping 
his /eft thigh, ‘ ‘This leg, bob, is in Grum- 
blethorpe domains :’ — Thinks-J-to-myself, 
he’s going mad! then slapping his right 
thigh, ‘ in what domain is /his leg, Bob?’ 
Thinks-1-to-myself, he foams at the mouth! 
However, he went on: ‘ This stile, Bob, 
you must know, exactly divides our pro- 
perty from Mr. Twist’s.’ I was delighted 
to hear him talk like a rational creature 
again: he looked at me, however, as if 
still waiting for a reply, though I had said, 
* does it, Sir,’ or ‘ yes,’ or some such 
thing in answer already. Ue repeated the 
remark. Thinks-I-to-myself, what can my 
father mean? ‘ Many estates, Bob,’ con- 
tinues he, ‘ pass down straight forward 
through a long line of lineal descendants; 
some go off at right angles one knows 
not where, for want of children to succeed; 
some gently and smoothly glide into other 
families, as by adoption, sale, or marriage,’ 
He again made a solemn pause. ‘Thinks- 
T-to-myself, what next? What a pity,’ 
saysthe, ‘ Bob, that poor Mr. Twist should 
have no son;’ I said not a word, ‘A 
daughter,’ continues he, ‘ must carry it 
all into some other family ;’ I said no- 
thing: ‘I suppose,’ says he, ‘ there’s 
many a young man looking out for Miss 
Twist :? Thinks-I-to-myself, let them look. 
Just at this moment we were interrupted.” 
(Vol. I. p. 50.) 

In this passage the coutest in the 
mind of the father, between family 
pride and worldly interest, is admig- 
ably delineated. 


With 
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With respect to the other charac- 
ters of the piece, Miss Twist marries 
aspendtirift; and the final result is, 
that the Tobacconisi’s estate is pur- 
chased by the Dermont family. The 
two females, who are the prominent 
characters of the tale, are pourtrayed 
with a very successtul discrimination ; 
but above all, the origin and progress 
of the tender passion, the first bump- 
ings ot Bob's be 1y be reckoned 
among the best ccliaeations of the 
kind. It appears to us, that when 
the writer began his tale, his ideas 
did not exacity correspoud with those 
that mark its conclusion ; and ik is 
exceeding! y obvious thal the seeond 
volume is eked out more for the pur- 
poses of the Publisher, than for the 
credit of- the Author. The charac- 
ters of the father and mother of Mr. 
Robert Vermont are not consistently 
preserved, nor do they on first intro- 
duction appear so meritorous and 
amiable as they finally prove them- 
selves to be. We have, however, 
no scruple in observing, that we have 
been exceedingly pleased with the 
oe and have occasionally 

een reminded of the facetious aud 

witly trifling of Sterne, and of the 
more grave and instructive produc- 
tions of Addison. 


111. Fuller’s Worthies of Fngland; 
Continued from page 260, 

A SLIGHT specimen of the Notes 
jn the new Edition shall here be given: 

“The manufacture of stockings was 
successiully established in Leices/ershire 
soon after the death of Dr. Fuller; and 
has since been the meaus of enriching se- 
veral families, and of affording employ- 
ment to many thousand industrious per- 
sons. The Navigable Canals also, which 
now cross this County in every direction, 
have infused a spirit of commercial indus- 
try, which gives life and animation to its 
numerous inhabitants.” 

“The Coal-mines in the neighbourheod 
of Cole-Orton continue to be very exten- 
sively and very profitably worked. At 
Cole-Orion, Sir George Beaumunt, bart. 
has lately built a very elegant house, 
from a plan of my werthy friend George 
Dance, esq. — At Cold Overton, in a dif- 
ferent part of the County, there is a good 
old family mansion, the property of Join 
Frewen Turner, esq.” 

“ Dr. Fuller never could have seen the 
very beautiful churches of Melton Mow- 
bray, or St. Margaret’s at Leicester; both 
of them Cathedrals in every thing but 
name; notto mention many other beauti- 
ful Parochial Churches; all which | have 
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personally visited; and Engravings of all 
of them may be seen in the ‘ History of 
Leicestershire 3’ where the Monuments 
brought from the Priory of Belvoir are all 
ve dad. 

* A beautiful series of the Monn- 
ments of Eight successive Earls of Rut- 
land may still be seen in Bottesford 
Chureh; thanks to the good taste and the 
industry of the Rev. William Mounsey, 
vicar of Saithy and Sproxton; who, with 
his own personal skill and labour, restored 
them from a state of approaching ruin to 
ther ormgma!l beauty. lam sorry not to 
be able to add that these also are en- 
eraved. But admirable drawings of them 
ave been taken by Mr. Blore, junior; 
an Artist of uncommon fidelity and ele- 


> 


ra 


gance of taste.’ 
“The Stone Tower built by William 
Lord tastings at Asvhhy-de-la-Zouch still 
remains, a stupendous monument of the 
fata’ effects of the Civil War in the Seven- 
t 


enth Century. Various views of these 

ne ruins are given in the ‘ History of 
Leicestershire,’ vol. TLI? p. 610.” 

“The beautifal Palace built at Brad- 
gale by Thomas Grey Marquis of Dorset, 
honoured by the residence of Lady Jane 
Grey, was reduced to a skeleton by a fire 
at the close of the seventeenth century. 
See views of it, both in its former and 
present state, ibid. vol. LIL, p. 680.” 

* Sussex has for some time ceased to be 
the County from which the principal sup- 
ply of Tron is obtained; and from the 
cause predicted by Dr. Faller, the great 
destruction of its woods, ‘The quantity is 
infinitely less now than it was in Faller’s 
time ; owing to lion being made so much 
cheaper in other Coun ies, where they can 
get Pit-coal coked or charked. 1n fact there 
is no Iron now made in this County but on 
Lord Ashburnbam’s estate (which is. stilt 
done with Charcoal); and, from its supe- 
rior quality, is sold at 241. per ton, at Uh 
Forge Door, to the smiths of the County. 
There is one other small Forge, but no other 
Turnace tor making Iron in Sussex.” 

enentitiipiiesss 

An Otp ConretsronpeNnT requests some 
Account of Bexsamin Dawson, LL. D. 
who was an active Writer on “ The Con- 
fessional,” and published, m 1759, “* Some 
Assistance offered to Parents, with respecy 
to the Religious Education of their Child- 
ren? —— What Relation was he to Jr. 

Thomas Dawson, M. D, (a Dissenting Mi- 
nister) of Hackney, who published in 17%+4 
Cases in the Acute Rheumatism and Gout, 
and died at Hackuey May 29, 1782. (See 
Gent, Mag. vol. LII. p. 2625; and vol. 
LXII. p. 577.) 

In answer to Turocnis, there is no such 
County History likely to be soon published 
asthat which he inquires after, His Biblical 
Query we decline using.—Rvusticus is (of 
course ) returned to the General Post-office. 
: SELECT 
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SELECT POETRY. 


CONTEMPLATIONS own tue COMET. 
Written byW.-Tuomas Firz-Geratp, Esq, 
Sept. With, 1811. 
yuat awful Stranger to our wond’ring 

eyes, (Tur Wise ; 
Which scares Taz Timip, and confounds 
Still by the Murrrupe beheld from far, 
As the dread harbinger of Plague, or War! 
Through boundless space pursued its glo- 
rious way, 
Millions of leagues beyond the solar ray ! 
And now returns, astonishing our sight, 
A brilliant jewel in the realins of Night! 
But whether it with heat the Sun supplies, 
Or moves a radiant Praner in the skies ? 
And thus a mightier world through Ather 
steers, [years ! 
Whose days are ages! and whose minutes 
Js far beyond the reach of erring men, 
Of Newron’s depth of thought, or Hatiey’s 
pen! 
To me its placid light, and silv’ry rays, 
Dispose my soul to piety, and praise. 
Thea Jet not Superstition’s coward eye, 
With terror view this wonder of the sky; 
Nor think Tue Just, Tus Wise, th’ Erce- 
nat Mino [ kind. 
Sends it in wrath and vengeance to man- 
Shall short-liv’d, feeble, and presumptuous 
man, 
Presume the ways of Provipence to scan ? 
No — though to us but little understood, 
It comes from Gop, and therefore must 
be good ! 





Horace, Book I. Sar. IX. 
See our last Volume, Part I. p. 418. 
N the Via Sacra, is I rambled, my mind 
To muse upon trifles was wholly inclin’d, 
When a stranger to me, save by name, 
made a stand, [hand. 
And gave me quite briskly a shake by the 
* How fares it,” said he, “ with my very 
best friend ?”? [mend, 
* As well as it can do, except the times 
And may all thy plans prosper !”—he fol- 
low’d me still, [‘ Whatis thy will?” 
When | turn’d briskly round, and said, 
He replied, “‘ Thou must know us, we ’ve 
learning in store :” [more.” 
J answer’d, “ [ then shall esteem thee the 
Quite sick of his company, art | employ ; 
3 walk fast, then walk slow, and then talk 
to my boy, 
At length I dissolv’d in profuse perspiration, 
And thy brains then, Bollanus! gain’d my 
admiration. 
The fellow meautime prated briskly away, 
Prais’d the streets and the city, but nought 
did I say. 
“Oh! oh! 1 perceive thou art distant 
and cold ; [my hold : 


Thou wishest to go, but I'll still keep 


i 





. 

Which way art thou going?” “ A round, 

about road ; S 
*Tis pity thy time should so ill be bestow’ 
I would visit a friend, who to thee 

stranger, {Cc 
The Tiber beyond, near the gardens of 
“* ] have nothing to do, and am active” —~ 

Alas! 
Thang down my ears like a poor jaded ass 
When a heavier burden is laid on his back, 
While the fellow resumes his mmpertinent 


clack. 
“If I well know myself, I am sure thou 
wilt find [mind ; 


Not Viscus, or Varius, friends more to thy 
Who than [| can write faster, or better in 
rhime ? {singers I ’m prime, 
Who can dance with more grace? and of 
Here I slipp’d in a word, “ Is thy mother 
alive ? [thrive ?” 
Or relations who wish thee to prosper and 
* Not one,” he replied; “ they are all 
gone to rest.” [blest : 
Thought I to myself, they are all of them 
1 am left ; then dispatch me at once, for I 
dread [head, 
That a lingering torture hangs over my 
Remembering the words of an old Sabine 
hag [bag : 
To me, when a boy, after shaking her 
“ Neither poison, nor enemies’ sword, nor 
a cough, 
Nor gout, nor will pleurisy, carry him off ; 
But a babbling fellow will talk him to death; 
Let him then, when a man, shun such 
pestilent breath.” 
One fourth of the day was now past: we 
had got [lot, 
To Vesta’s—more fortunate then was my 
For he was obliged to appear to his bail ; 
If he did not, he knew that the law-suit 
must fail. 
“ Tf thou lov’st me (quoth he) step in here.” 
I reply, 
“ T know nothing oflaw; if Edo, may! die! 
Aud | am in haste.” “ If so, I must pause, 


And eitherdesert thee,or give up mycause.” | 


“* Give me up,” I replied. “ No, that I will 
never ;” [than ever, 
And then he walked forward more briskly 
I follow—for who with a victor contends ? 
“© Art thou in the list of Maecenas’s friends? 
Pray tell me; Mecenas, we very well know, 
In selecting his friends, is both cautious 
and slow, 
Introduce me to him, I can bear elevation, 
And would make due return for thy ve- 
commendation. 
He’s the favourite of Fortune, and knows 
how to catch [dispatch. 
Each glance of her eye with consummate 
With my aid thou wouldst quickly all ri- 
vals remove, [love.”” 
And secure to thyself all his friendship and 
“ Thou 
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“ Thou mistakest (I answered), his house 
is most pure, [endure, 
And such evils as these it could never 
One man is more wealthy, another morewise, 
Bat from this,no mean jealousies ever arise, 
Each man knows his station.” “This tale I 
mistrust, 
It passes belief.” “ It is honest and just.” 
« This excites me the more then to gain 
free access [address.” 
To him, and to try my great powers of 
“ Thou hast chance of success, if inclined 
to try, 
Thy merit is such, but at first he ll be shy, 
Tho’ he may be won.” “ Never doubt my 
endeavours, [favours ; 

f will gain all his servants by presents and 

If excluded to-day, I will still persevere, 
And watch the right seasons of gaining his 
ear ; 

In the bye-ways will meet him, attend in 

his train, [and pain.” 

Mortals cannot succeed without trouble 

4s thus he kept prating, I happen'd to meet 
Aristius Fuscus, my friend, in the street, 
Who well knew the fellow—we stop —“ Oh 
my friend, [do they tend?” 
From whence are thy steps ? to what place 
He asks and replies—I laid hold of his 
hand, [derstand 
And nodded and wink’d, that he might un- 
I wish’d to escape —khe return’d an arch 
smile, [was my bile ; 
But would not take the hint ; then inflam’d 
Said I, “ Fuscus, some business thou 
wishedst to mention, [tion.” 

Requiring my friendly and private atten- 

* An hour and aday more convenient Ill 

choose, {hurt the Jews ?” 

*Tis the thirtieth Sabbath,—wouldst thou 

T answer’d, ‘* No scruples like these haunt 

my mind.” {clin’d.” 

“ But I, like most others, am this way in- 

How luckless to me has the Sun rose to- 

day ! [away. 

The wicked rogue leaves me, and hastens 

Thus under the knife, like a- beast, as I 

bled, [ied 

Thefellow’s opponent by good luck was 

To the spot where we were—* O basest of 

men,” {again ?” 

He exclaim’d, ‘‘ art thou flying from justice 

“ His arrest wiltthou witness >” I nod ap- 

probation ; [vociferation 

To the Court then he drags him, ’midst 

From the crowds which from all parts 

around us now press. 

And thus kind Apollo reliew’d my distress. 

IMITATION OF 
“ Ranze pes Vacues,” 

The celebrated Swiss Song, on hearing which 
the absent Natives of Switzerland feel an 
wresistible Longing for their native Home. 
QUAND reverraije en un jour 

Tous les objets de mon amour, 
Nos clairs ruisseaux, 
Nos hameaux, 


Nos coteaux, 
Nos montagnes, 
Et I’ ornement de nos montagnes, 
La si gentille Isabrau * 
Dans Pombre d’un ormeau 
Quand danseraije au son du chalumeau? 


Quand reverraije en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour; 
Mon pere, 
Ma mere, 
Mon frere, 
Ma sceur, 
Mes agueaux, 
Mes troupeaux, 
Ma bergere ? 
WHEN shall I all, my arms would fuld, 
All, all, [love again behold ; 
My native vill, 
Petlacid rill, 
And vine-clad hill, 
‘The mountain’s side, 
The mountain’s lovely pride, 
My graceful Isabel; 
Or while in yonder dell 
Beneath the shade of elms we stray, 
Dance to the pipe’s sweet roundelay ? 


Ah ! when shall I again behold 

All, all, my longing arms would fold; 
Father, mother, 
Sister, brother, 
My playful lambs, 
Their bleating dams, 
And all my hopes of bliss 
In my fond shepherdess ? 

Gray's Inn Square. J. H. 





Written upon Dunouam Downs, Clifton, 
Oct. 6, 1811, and addressed to some Friends 
on their little* Daughters Birth-day ; 
under the impression of a changeful Morn- 
ing to a divine Afternoon ; and assimi~ 
lating the event. 

But He who can whate’er he will perform 

“ Ridesin the whirlwind,and directsthe storm.” 

Sunday Aflernoon. 
Puoucy Boreas rul’d the natal morn, 
On which ‘ a bonnie + Gem’ was born— 
And mid-day shone in tears; 
The Sun so lately overcast— 
* Jtides’ midst the Equinoctial blast— 
In Regency appears ; 
The storm is hush’d—all Nature smiles, 
And Boreas to his den recoils. 
So may your Delia’s, like the Ev’ning be— 
A cloudless passage to Elernity. 
A Ramater! 
A new Translation of VER-VERT. 
Continued from Page 265. 
Canto IL. 

mpuat fluent Ver- Vert, whom such tutors 

teach, (speech, 

Would not be wanting in the gift of 








* See Budworth’s Ramble to the Lakes, 
Chapter 12, the Sd Edition, for more par- 
ticulars of this interesting little maiden, 

+ Vide Burns’ “ Mountain Daisy.” 
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May well be guess’d—save when he drank 
or ate, 
Just like a Nun, he never ceas’d his chat. 
True ; —His was quite the essence of amind 
In language pure, in sentiments refin’d ; 
Resembiling nought those Parrokeets, whom 
gay 
Coquettish pride, the folly of the day, 
Pufls up; and who, by mundane bosoms 
nurs’d, 
In buman vanities are too well vers’d : 
Ver-Vertwas wholly with devotionfraught, 
A beauteous soul, and innocently taught: 
He never harbour’d c’ena thought of wrong, 
Nor word immodestever ‘scap’d his tongue: 
But, on the other hand, Lis mind was stor’d 
With dirge and canticle, a precious board: 
No hungry monk, »o fluently as he, 
Could burry o’er his Benedicite ; 
Nay, he would many a lady Martyr tell, 
Whose virgin name should work a muacle, 
All, all the aids in this so learn’d abode, 
That lead to science, were on him bestow'd: 
Here was full many a scientific maid, 
Who held within her all-capacious head 
Each Christmas caro] that had e’er been 
sung. 
Instructed, form’d by their eternal tongue, 
‘The pupil shortly was their equal grown ; 
A perfect model! even to their tone ; 
He gave the pious drawl, the sainted sigh, 
‘The droning whine, with the uplifted eye, 
The most refin’d quintessence of the cant 
‘These great professors practis’d in their 
chaunt : 
Ver-Vert, in fine, here manag’d to acquire 
As much as any sister of the choir, 
‘Too much restricted in a Convent’s bounds, 
So great a merit far and wide resounds : 
In all Nevers, from morning until night, 
Nothing is heard but of the rare delight 
This treasure of the happy Nuns bestow’d : 
For this,from distant Moulins rush a crowd: 
Ne’er from the parlour beautcous Ver-Vert 
stirr’d: 
Dress’d in her finest shawl, to shew the bird 
Was Agnes’ care—and first to public view 
She pointed out the brightness of his hue, 
His graceful figure, his demeanour mild ; 
Ver-Vert’s exterior every heart beguil’d. 
But all these charms that blaz’d upon the 
sight 
Were the least worth of our fair Neophyte. 
Soon as he ’gan to breathe his eloquence, 
The ravish’d ear absorb’d each other sense. 
Stor’d with the prettiest canting terms in 
vogue, | py rogue, 
Which the young Nuns had taught the hap- 
The illustrious biped open’d his oration : 
At every instant apposite citation, 
Wit inopinate his discourse reliev'd: 
Singuiar praise! and scarce to be beliew’d: 
That one who publicly holds forth, should 
reap, 
None of bis audience ever fell asleep ! 
‘Teil me what Orator this point can reach’? 
Wonder and praise attend him in his speech ; 


He, the while, playing to the life the game, 
Conscicus how little ’vails ail earthly fame, 
Bridled his neck (so should a devotee), 
And triuinph’d with becoming modesty ; 
When through his course of science he had 
gone, 
Mincing his beak, and lowering his tone, 
With air most sauctified he lowly bow'd, 
Aud left all edified the attentive crowd, 
He nought had atter’d but politest terms, 
But honey’d words, save some few scat- 
ter’d germs 
Of scandal, and of such like conversation, 
The fairer sex’s darling occupation, 
Which he by chance had pick’d up at the 
grates, [ treats, 
Or that our Nuns discuss’d in their re. 
Thus, in this verily delightful cage, 
Liv’d like a lord, a saint, a real sage, 
Father Ver-Vert, the young Nuns’ bosom 
friend, 
Fat as a monk, and no less reverend, 
Gay as a deacon, learned as a friar, 
Pamper’d and tickled to his heart’s desire, 
Vor ever lovely, as for ever lov’d ; 
Happy, im fine, if he had never rov’d. 
But. now the time, bedew’d by Memory’s 
eye, [nigh, 
When all his glories were eclips’d, drew 
I shrink with shame and horror as I write! 
Too fatal voyage! Would from moftal 
sight, [fate ! 
Would we could blot it from the book of 
Alas! what perils a great name await! 
Happier far they, whose streams obscurely 
flow : 
This one example will suffice to shew, 
How oft success, combin’d with brilliant 
parts, [ hearts. 
Corrupts our morals, ayd perverts our 


Not to these realms alone, Ver-Vert, did 
Fame [name. 
Confine thy brilliant prowess and thy 
Aloft she flew, extending thy renown, 
And spread thy triumphs to the Nantese 
town! * 
Fill’d was all Nantz with rumours of the 
bird ; 
Our sainted order, as the world has heard, 
Of reverend dames posses¢es there a batch, 
Who, as elsewhere, are not the lastto catch 
The floating news that trickle through the 
place, [case, 
And who, as well may be suppos’d the 
Learnt with the first this wonderful nar- 
ration, [ stration. 
And long’d to prove its truth by demon- 
Desire of Maids is a devouring fire : 
Faint, famt—that image to a Nun’s desire. 
Their hearts are at Nevers—their bosoms 
burn ; {turn, 
Straight the contents of twenty grave-heads 
And for a bird. Without an hour’s delay 
‘To Nevers’ Convent is dispatch’d away 
A letier for the lady of the site, 
Praying the bird, that fountain of delight, 
May 
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May for a while be wafted on the Loire, 

And that, conducted to the Nautese shore, 

He there may bask in his own glory’s beam, 

And meet those breasts which panted bat 
for him. 


Goné is the epistle—when can a reply 

Be had?— Twelve days hence—W hata cen- 
tury! 

Letter on Jeiter; and demand renew’d ; 

Sleep is no more—’twill kill poor sisterJ ude. 

Now at Nevers the letter is unseal’d : 

Important matter—the grand Chapter’s 
held— 

Burst forth at first a loud and kindling cry, 

“ What? lose Ver-Vert? Oh, Heavens! 
sooner die ! 

In these sarcophagi, these lonely towers, 

What shall we do, if he’s no longer our’s !” 

These were the younger sisters of the Iry, 

Whose warm hearis, tir’d of idle vacancy, 

Were yet alive to innocent delight ; 

And, faith! the thing consider’d but aright, 

T'was no great boon to this poor pent-up 
herd, 

Who vainly too would long for other bird, 

To have at least a sorry l’arrokect ; 

But the opinion of the dames discreet, 

Presiding elders of the Parliament, 

Whose wither’d hearts could love less warm- 
ly, went, 

The charming object of their guardian care 

For twice seven lengthen’d days aud nights 
to spare. 

Prudence of age begat a fearful knowledge, 

That the refusal to their Sister College 

Discord and dire disunion would create ; 

Thus wise decreed the’ infatuated state, 


Now that the Upper House have pass’d 
this bill, 

Tumults and discoutents the Commons fill. 

“ Can such a barbarous sacrifice be made? 

Is it then true,” says Sister Adelai:'e ? 

“What? do we live? and Ver-Vert on 
the wing ?” [ring ; 

Tn dame Joan’s ears now hollow murmurs 

Thrice she grows pa!e, heaves four oppres- 
sive sighs, [less lies. 

Weeps, shudders, faints away, and speech- 

All mourn—sure some foreboding of the sky 

Paints them this voyage in so dark a dye ! 

The night, in frightful dreams consum’d 
away, 

Redoubles e’en the horrors of the day. 

Vain is their grief—the dreaded hour ’s at 
hand, 

All now is ready on the fated strand. 

They must at length resolve to bid adieu, 

And feel those pangs from absence which 
ensue— 

Now mourns each sister like a Cushat dove, 

Sadly anticipating widow’d love. 

What thousand kisses did they at the eve 

Of his departure to their Ver-Vert give ! 

How kindled ali their interesting fears, 

How did they snatch and bathe hia with 
their tears ! 

Gent. Mac. October, 1811. 
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More nigh as draws the hour that he 
departs, 
More do they see of beauties and of parts - 
At length, howe’er, beyond the towers he 
sped,— [ fled. 
Love from the Convent with his favourite 
**Go, go, where houour calls thee from 
my view, 
Return enchanting, oh ! return still true. 
May favouring zephyrs fan thee on thy 
course, [barbarous force, 
Whilst here, far from thee, chain’d by 
In dull repose I languish, sunk in grief; 
No heartfeels for me, none can give relief. 
Go, dear Ver-Vert; the worid, where’er 
you rove, 
Will take you for the eldest-born of 
Love.—” 
Such was the farewell of a young recluse, 
Who, the sad hours of languor to amuse, 
Beneath the bed-clothes oft would slily 
glean 
Her vespers and her matins from Racine ; 
And who had, doubtless, in no small delight, 
Far, far abroad with Ver-Vert taken flight. 
Tis o’er—the rare, the darling bird ’s on 
board ; [word. 
The anchor ’s weigh’d—theywait but for the 
Till now ingenuous and pure as young, 
Bashful till now and modest in his tongue = 
Oh! may his heart, through all its trying 
course, 


. True to those souls who gave it innate force, 


Return one day as virtuous as before, 
Whate’er betide! Already plies the oar; 
The parting surge emits a hollow moan : 
Fair blows the gale—they ’re going—they 
are gone. 
( To be continued.) 

Tue Seancu avrer Fame. 
Written under the venerable Oak near the 
Church at N in Sussex, 

What shall I do to be for ever known ? 
Famam 
Si possis recte, sinon, quecunque modo Famam,. 

ESCEND, ye Nine, or one at least 
descend, 
And to yourVotary’s humble prayer attend ; 
One niche in Fame’s bright temple let me 
claim, (name, 
There on some slender column grave my 
Long, long, alas! have I besought your 
aid, 
In vain, with tears, for inspiration pray’d ; 
Let me not ever thus in vain implore, 
Assist but once, and I'l) intreat no more. 
Come then, oh! come, and deign my song 
to inspire 
With Orpheus’ pathos, and Apollo’s fire ; 
Teach me to draw the wond’ring woods 
along, [song. 
And wake the world to rapture with my 
Far, far from me avert the wretched doom, 
To sink unbonour'd te the silent temb ; 
Aias! 
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Alas! let more than this of me be said 


That 





was once alive, but now he’s 
dead *. 

If endless Fame can never be my lot, 

And Time from Memory’s page my name 
must blot ; 

Grant me to live (if Fate deny an age) 

One month, one littie month, in Urnsan’s 
page. 

I'll rouse some angry Bard, my name to 
curse, 

And live as Mavius lives in Maro’s verse ; 

Like Evatostratus, some temple fire ; 

Secure of Fame, in Rapture then expire. 


Thus, come what may, I'll yield not. to 

despair, [ploit dare ; 
But some adventurous, some strange ex- 
And ——-—-’s annals shall to ages tell, 
Tie’ — has vilely sinu’d, he nobly tell, 





—— 


+ * The greater part of the following Poem 
was written and addressed to the Author’s 
Son soon after he went out to India, 
where he died in 1809 at the age of 2°. 
The first and last stanzas were added at 
Canterbury in May 1811 (with some lit- 
tle variation of the intermediate lines), 
4s appropriate to the King’s Scholars of 
that place. 


BELL HARRY +. 
SOUNDLY sleeps the tir’d School-boy 
In his dormitory cell, 

Till the stated ca}l awakes him 
Of the Royal Founder’s Bell. 


Now the joyous days are coming, 
Whitsuntide shall soon arrive, 
Learning’s tasks awhile suspended, 
The delights of Home revive ; 


When the Ode of Dulce domum t 
Is the song of ev’ry Boy ; 

How profusely blest the period 
Which no thought or cares annoy ! 


Pass a few more sweet vacations, 
Years of toil and danger come, 

Stormy seas may then divide them 
From their lov’d and happy home: 


Such the fate of those whose absence 
Parents oft are doom’d to mourn ; 

Life, how transient is thy Morning, 
Never, never to return ! 


Source of all its fond endearments, 
Guard their breasts from vain alarms ; 

Thou, through tempests, toils, and angers, 
Canst restore them to their arms ! 








* Colas vivoit, Colas est mort. 

+A Bell so named at the Cathedral of 
Canterbury from Henry VIII. Founder of 
the King’s School there, and used every 
Morning to call up the Scholars, 

t A Latin Ode, orSong, composed for the 
Whitsun Holidays. 
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But should thy unerring judgment 
Place them on a distant shore, 
Give them peace in thy appointment, 
Though they should return no more : 
Ever mindful of its duties, 
May they still repose as well 
As when now, in Life’s gay Morning, 
Wak’d by Royal Harry’s Bell, 
May 17. W. B. 





LINES 
Occasioned hy reading, in Dr. Cranke’s Trae 
vels, an Account of the last Moments, Tomb, 
&c. of the benevolent Howaron. 
J[LLUSTRION S Howard, whose benignant 
mind 
Bled for the woes of suffering human kind, 
At whose approach despair and anguish 
fled, [head; 
Who rais’d each sinking eye, each fainting 
Howard, the friend of Man! in Virtue’s 
cause, 
Unwearied toil’d, unmindful of applause ; 
Who anxious sought, with more than human 
zeal, [heals 
To break each chain, and ev’ry wound te 
Check’d in his full career, resign’d his 
breath, 
A willing victim to the jaws of Death! 


Where rag’d disease, misfortune, and de- 
spair, 

Obeying Misery’s call, was Howard there; 

And ever strove to case thewretched’s pain, 

Soothe the dark mind, or break the captive’s 
chain ; 

And when his life (for so the will of God) 

Untimely clos’d, he kiss’d th’ uplifted rod. 

How many felt, when Howard breath’d his 
last, [blast; 

The furious storm, and bew’d beneath the 

How many groaning in Oppression’s bands 

Uprais’d to Heav'n for him their fetter’d 
hands ; 

Lamented Man! how many griev’d to see 

Their morning dawn of Hope expire with 
thee ! 


May grateful Man still bless his virtuous 
me, 
Respect his ashes, and adere his name! 
Shall barbarous Time, and more destructive 
Taste, [waste ? 
Poliute his bones, and spread his tomb te 
Shall foreign hands, unaw’d by shame or 
fear, 
Sportwith the relicks England holds sodear? 
Ub, Heaven avert the deed! may Howard 
rest, [blest ! 
*Till God applauding names him with the 
And may | live to bend o’er Howard's bier 
In this short life but once to drop a tear! 
Give me but once the hallow’d spot to see, 
And bless thy cause, O sweet Philanthropy! 
That rais’d a man to bless the human race, 
‘To ease each heart, and brightenevery face. 
Pivsts. March 15. 
HISTO. 
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Admiraity-office, Sept. 24. 

[Transmitted by Rear-admiral Foley.] 

Naiad, off Boulogne, Sept. 21. 

Sir,-—Yesterday moruing, while this 
ship was at anchor off this place, much 
bustle was observed among the Enemy’s 
flotilla, moored along shore, close under 
the batteries of their bay, which seemed 
to indicate that some affair of moment 
wasinagitation. At about nyon, Buona- 
parte, in a barge, accompanied by seve- 
ral officers, was distinctly seen to pro- 
ceed along their line to the centre ship ; 
which immediately hvisted the imperial 
standard at the main, and lowered it at 
his departure, substituting for it a Rear- 
Admiral’s flag: —he afterwards visited 
others, and then continued in his boat 
for the rest of the evening. 

Since it is so much within the well- 
known custom of that Personage to adopt 
measures that confer supposed eclat on 
his presence, I concluded that some- 
thing of that kind was about to take 
place. Accordingly, seven praams, each 
having 12 24-pounders long guns, with 
120 men, and commanded by Rear- 
admiral Baste, stood towards this ship; 
being expressly ordered by the French 
Ruler, as I have since Jearned, to attack 
us. As the wind was S. W. with a 
very strong flood-tide setting to the N. E. 
while the Enemy bore nearly South fran 
us, it was clear that by weighing we could 
only increas» our distance from him; so 
that our only chance of closing with him 
at all was by remaining at an anchor. 

The Naiad, therefore, quietly awaited 
his attack in that position, with springs 
on her cable. 

It was exclusively in the Enemy's own 
need to chuse the distance: each ship of 

is squadron stood within gun shot, gave 
us successively her broadsides, tacked 
from us, and in that mode continuously 
repeated the attack. After this had so 
continued fur three quarters of an hour, 
10 brigs (said to have four long 24- 
pounders) and one sloop (said to have 
two such guns), also weighed and joined 
the ships in occasionally eannonading 
us, Which was thus kept up for upwards 
of two hours without intermission, and 
returned, J humblyhope, with sufficient 
effect by this ship. 

At slack water the Naiad weighed her 
auchor and stood off, partly to repair 
fome trivial damages, but chiefly by 
getting to windward, to be better enabled 
t close with the Enemy, and get within 
thore of some, at least, of his flotilla, 





After standing off a short time, the Naiad 
tacked, and made all sail towards them; 
but at about sunset it became calm, 
when the Enemy took up his anchorage 
under thebatteries Eastward of Boulogne, 
while the Naiad resumed hers in her for- 
mer position, 

In this affair not a British subject was 
hurt; and the damages sustained by this 
ship are too trifling for me to mention. 
1 have indeed to apologize for dwelling so 
long on this affair; but my motive 
is the manner in which I understand it 
has been magnified by the Enemy, and 
the extraordinary commendations which 
have been lavished on the Frenchmen en- 
gaged in it by their Ruler. It is fitting, 
therefore, that His Majesty's Government 
should know the real state of the case; 
and the Lords of the Admiralty may rest 
assured, that every offieer and man on 
board the Naiad did zealously and steadily 
fulfil his duty, 

Ihave, &c, Partip Carteret, Capt: 

Naiad, off Boulogne, Sept.21. 

Sir, This morning, at seven, that 
part of the Enemy’s flotilla which was 
anchored to the Eastward of Boulggne, 
consisting of seven praams and 15 smaller 
vessels, chiefly brigs, weighed and stood 
out on the larboard tack, the wind 
being S. W.; apparently to renew the 
same kind of distant cannonade which 
took place yesterday: different, how- 
ever, from yesterday, for there was now 
a weather-tide. The Naiad, therefore, 
weighed, and getting well to windward, 
joined the brigs Rinaldo, Redpole, and 
Castilian, with the Viper cutter, who 
had all zealously turned to windward 
in the course of the night, to support 
the Naiad in the expected conflict. We 
all lay to on the larboard tack, gradually 
drawing off shore, in the hope of im- 
perceptibly inducing the Enemy also to 
withdraw farther from the protection 
of his formidable batteries. 

To make known the Senior Officer's 
intentions, no other signals were deemed 
necessary, but “ to prepare to attaek 
the Enemy’s van,” then standing out, 
led by Rear-admiral Baste, and * not 
tu fire until quite close to the Enemy.” 

Accordingly the moment the French 
Admira) tacked in shore, having reached 
his utmost distance, and was giving us 
his broadsides, the King’s small squa- 
édron bore up together with the utmost 
rapidity, and stood towards the Enemy 
under all the sail each could conveniently 
carry, receiving a shower of shot and 
shells 
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shells from the flotilla and batteries, 
without returning any until within 
pistol-shot, when the firing on both sides 
his Majesty’s cruizers threw the Enemy 
into inextricable confusion. The French 
Admiral’s praam was the principal object 
of attack bythis ship; but as that of- 
ficer in leading had of course tacked 
first, and thereby acquired fresh way, and 
was now under much sail, pushing with 
great celerity for the batteries, it became 
impossible to reach him without tvo 
greatly hazarding his Majesty’s ship. 
Having, however, succeeded in separating 
a praam from him, which had hand- 
somely attempted to succour his Chief, 
and which I had intended to consign to 
the particular care of Capts. Anderson 
and M‘Donald, of the Rinaldo, and Red- 
pole, while the Castilian attacked others, 
it now appeared best preferably to em- 
ploy this ship in effectually securing 
her. 

The Naiad accordingly ran her on 
board; Mr. Grant, the Master, lashed 
her along-side; the small-arms men 
soon cleared her decks, and the boarders, 
sword in hand, completed her subju- 
gation. Nevertheless, in justice to our 
brave Enemy, it must be observed, that 
his resistance was most obstinate and 
gallant ; nor did it cease until fairly 
overpowered by the overwhelming force 
we so promptly applied. She is named 
La Ville de Lyons, was commanded by a 
Mons. Barbaud, who wasseverely wound- 
ed, and has on-board a Mons. La Coupe, 
who, as Commodore of a Division, was 
entitled to a broad pendant. Like the 
other praams she has 12 long guns 
24-pounders (French): but she had only 
112 men, 60 of whom were soldiers of 
the 72d regiment of the line. Between 
30 and 40 have been killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile the three brigs completed 
the defeat of the Enemy's flotilla; but 
I Jament to say that the immediate 
proximity of the formidable batteries 
whereunto we had now so nearly ap- 
proached, prevented the capture or de- 
structian of more of their ships or vessels. 
But no blame can attach to any one on 
this account; for all the commanders, 
officers, and crews, did bravely and 
skilfully perform their duty. If I may 
be permitted to mention those who 
served more immediately under my own 
eyes I must eagerly and fully testify to 
the merits of, and zealous support I 
received from, Mr, Greenlaw, the First 
Lieut. of this ship, as well as from all the 
officers of every description, brave seamen 
and royal marines, whom | have the 
pride and pleasure of commanding. 

Ihave the honour herewith to inclose 
reports of our less, which I rejoice to 


find so comparatively trivial, and that 
Lieut. Charles Cobb, of the Castilian, 
is the only officer that has fallen. 

I have, &c. P. Carteret, Captain, 
A List of Officers and Men killed and 
wounded Sept, 21. 

Naiad, Capt. Carteret. — J. Ross and 
J. Draper, seamen, killed. — Lieut. W, 
Morgan, Marines,and Mr. J. Dover, Mid- 
shipman, slightly wounded. R. Lovet, 
sail-m«ker, W. Black, seaman, J. Wise, 
quarter-master, J. Leece, seaman, and 
J.Tully,aud D. Francis, landmen, severely 
wounded. W. Jones, W. Hedges, J, 
Holston, J. Wall (2) D. Harley, and E, 
Humphries, seamen, slightly wounded, 

Redpole. — None killed or wounded, 

Castilian. — Lieut. Cobb, first Lieu- 
tenant, killed; J. Collett, landman, 
severely wounded. 

Rinaldo.--Mr. Swinard, Pilot, wounded, 
[Transmitted by Sir E. Pellew.] 
Thames, off Porto del Infreschi, July 2, 

Sir, Capt. Clifford, of the Cephalus, 
having the look-out off Paleniuro on the 
20th inst. informed me, by a Sicilian pri- 
vateer, of a convoy of 26 sail attempt- 
ing to gain that port, which he, with 
his usual activity, prevented them from 
doing, and compelled them to take shel- 
ter in Porto del Infreschi, off which place 
we arrived at five this evening. I im- 
mediately desired Capt. Clifford to lead 
in and anchor, which service he performed 
in a most handsome style, and was 
closely followed by this ship, who soon 
silenced 11 gun-boats and an armed 
felucca, carrying six 18-pounders, two 
12-pounder carronades, three brass and 
two iron six-pounders, and 280 men, 
moored across for the protection of | 
merchant vessels, and 36 spars for the 
line-of-battle ship and frigate at Naples, 
and under cover of a round tower, and the 
adjacent hills lined with musqueteers 
from the merchantmen and _ peasantry. 
The Marines were then landed, under 
their Lieutenant, M‘Adam, and got pos- 
session of the tower, performing the 
light infantry mancuvres in 4 very 
pretty style, taking an Officer and 00 
prisoners, and driving the rest before 
them; the boats at the same time, under 
Capt. Clifford, took possession of the 
convoy, together with all the spars, 
except two which could not be got off; 
all of which were alongside, and the ships 
under weigh, in less than two hours, 
without the loss of one man, and only 
the boatswain and another man badly, 
and three of the brig’s men slightly, 
wounded : on entering the bay, ber sails 
and rigging were a good deal cut up. 
The whole of the Officers and ship's 
company behaved in the most steady 
manner; which ever reflects the greatest 

credit 
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credit on my predecessor, Capt. Walde- 
grave, for the excellent discipline on 
board. Capt. Clifford likewise speaks in 
the highest terms of his First Lieut. 
Richardson, Officers, and crew. 

(Signed) C. NAPIER. 
Account of the Gun Boats and Merchant 

Vessels captured by the Thames and 

Cephalus, on the Coast of Calabria, 

July 21. 

French gun-boats Nos. 63, 23, 75, 92, 
22, and 86, of one long 18-pounder and 
30 men each; two ditto, no number, of 
one 12-pounder carronade and 24 men 
each; one ditto of one long brass 6- 
pounder and 12 men; one ditto, No, 1, 
of one long G-pounder and 17 men; one 
ditto, No.68, of one long-pounder, and 15 
men ; one large merchant settee, name un- 
known, of two long six-pounders and four 
muskets, laden with oil, 14 merchant ves- 
sels, names unknown, laden with oil, pot- 
ash, &c.; four rafts of large spars, in all 
36: thewhole bound from Pizzeto Naples. 

Total Captured.—\\ gun-vessels, larm- 
ed felweea with oi!, 14 feluccas, &c. mer- 
chantmen ; 26.— 36 large spars for the 
line of battle ship and frigate at Naples. 
Officers attached to the Gun-bout Flotilla. 

Lieutenant de Vaisseau Rauchea, Com- 
mandant. Enseignes de Vaisseau Mar- 
tines and Rock, and Enseign de Vaisseau 
Teissicre, taken, the Officer under whose 
care the timber was cut, and who had the 
conducting of it to Naples, 

(Signed) Cras, NaPrer. 
Return of wounded Men on board the 
Cephalus, July 29. 

H. Douglas, boatswain, andW. Holmes, 
boatswain’s mate, badly; J. Gordon, 
captain of the Forecastie; R. Lewis, 
captain of the Main-top; and John 
Renny, able seaman, slightly. 

Extract of a Letter from Capt. Cham- 
berlayne, of the Unité, to Sir C, Cotton, 
and transmitted by Sir Edw. Pellew. 

Unité, off the Tiber, July 4. 

“Sin, I am to acquaint you, that in 
complying with your orders, delivered to 
me by Capt Otway, of his Majesty’s ship 
Ajax, on the 2d inst. I was led near the 
Roman coast, off Port Hercole, where 
a brig being discovered at anchor, at 
day-light this morning a part of the boats 
of this ship, under the command of Lieut. 
Crabb, accompanied by Second Lieut. 
Victor, of the Marines, Mr. M. Dwyer, 
and Mr. H. Collins, Master’s Mate, and 
Mr. Hutchinson, Midshipman, were sept 
to bring her out, On approaching the 
coast, they were vigorously attacked by 
the brig, carrying four-six-pounders, four 
3-pounders, and a number of small arms, 
protected by a battery of two nine-poun- 
ders on the beach. Very light and vari- 
able winds preventing the ships closing, 


the launch was detached, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. M‘Dougal, to support 
the other boats ; but, ere she could reach 
them, the crew had been beaten out of 
the brig, her guns dismounted, and the 
hoats were bringing her out in a very 
handsome manner, under showers of 
grape from the battery; at seven she 
joined us, and I had the satisfaction to 
find, that although the vessel was ma- 
terially damaged in ber hull, masts, aud 
rigging, no man was burt, She proves to 
be the French brig Saint Francois de 
Paule, partly laden with ship timber, of 
the largest dimensions. 

During this affair a sloop of war was 
observed to leeward, and at nine I was 
joined by the Cephalus. —On proceeding 
along the coast at five P. M, several 
vessels were discovered at anchor, between 
Civita Vecchia and the mouth of the 
Tiber. Capt. Clifford, in a most hand- 
some manner, instantly offered te lead 
into the anchorage, and to head the 
boats in performing any service which 
might appear to me practicable; I there- 
fore directed him to anchor the Cephalus 
as near the battery and vessels as pos- 
sible, and to point out the soundings by 
signal, a service he performed in a very 
masterly style, bringing his sloop up 
within the range of grape, under a fire 
from four nine and six-pounders. The 
Unité being anchored shortly after in 
four fathoms water, the Enemy were 
quickly driven from their guns, and the 
boats sent to Capt. Clifford under those 
Officers who had distinguished them- 
selves in the morning; and three vessels 
(the others proving fishing boats) were 
brought out under a smart fire of mus- 
ketry from their crews, and the soldiers 
collected on a height above them, with 
the same great good fortune which had 
attended our previous enterprise; the 
only person hurt in either ship being Mr. 
Simon, Master of the Cephalus, who was 
slightly wounded in the face by a grape 
shot while bringing the sloop to anchor. 
To Capt. Clifford I feel much indebted for 
his gallantry and able assistance. He 
speaks in high terms of his own officers 
and men, as well as those from this ship, 
who were employed under him, Permit 
me to remark to you, Sir, that this is the 
third time within two months I have had 
the satisfaction to bear testimony te the 
zeal and bravery of the Officers I have 
now mentioned,” 

Sir E. Pellew has transmitted a Letter 
from the Hon, Captain Waldegrave, late 
commanding his Majesty’s ship the 
Thames (now in the Volontaire), giving 
an account of the destruction, on the 
1Gth of June last, in the Gulph of Poli- 
castro, of 10 large armed feluccas, on 

their 
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their way from Pizzo to Naples. They 
had been hauled up on the beach, under 
Cetraro, where they were taken possession 
of under a heavy fire of musketry, by a 
detachment landed from the Thamés and 
Cephalus, under the direction of Lieut. 
Whiteway, of the former, and set fire to 
and burnt, being found too large and 
heavily laden to allow of their being 
brought away. In the performance of 
this service one midshipman (Mr. Corn- 
wall) and two men only were wounded. 

Vice-adm. Sawyer,Commander in Chief 
on the coast of North America, has trans- 
mitted a Letter from Capt. Mulcaster, 
of kis Majesty’s sloop the Emutlous ; 
giving an account of his having, on the 
26th of last month, captured the French 
brig letter of marque L’Adele, pierced 
for 16 guns, only two mounted, with 35 
men, bound from Charleston to Nantes 
with a cargo of cotton, 





Admiralty-office, Sept. 28. Extract of 
a letter from Capt. Willes, of the Sloop 
Leveret, addressed to Vice-admiral Mur- 
ray, Commander-in-Chief at Yarmouth. 

Leveret, Yarmouth, Sept. 27. 

I have the honour to inform you, that 
his Majesty’s sloop under my command 
eaptured on the afternoon of the 22nd 
imst. Flamborough Head bearing West 
170 miles, after a chace of three hours, 
the French lugger privateer Le Prospére, 
commanded by Peter Van Oronglen, 
mounting 2 long 6-pounders, and one 18- 
pounder carronade, with a complement 
of 39 men; out two days from Rotter- 
dam, She had captured, on the morning 
of the 22nd, a Danish brig from Norway, 
Jaden with timber, bound to Hull; and 
was taking possession of another when 
we fellin with her. Finding the direc- 
tion the captured brig had made saiiin, I 
sent an Officer and a party of men on 
board the lugger to endeavour to re-eap- 
ture her, being charged with dispatches 
myself; which I hope will meet your ap- 
probation. 

Admiral Sir Charles Cotton has trans- 
mitted a letter from Captain Ballard, of 
the Sceptre, giving an account of the 
capture of a French merchant sloop, and 
five ehasse-marées, on the coast of France, 
by the beats of that ship, under the di- 
rection of Lieut. Chrystie. 





Admivalty-office, Oct. 1. Copy of a 
Letter from Capt. Browne, of the Hermes, 
addressed to Admiral Sir Roger Curtis, 

Hermes, Dungeness Roads, Sept. 26. 

Str, I have the honour toreport to you, 
that onthe morning of the 24th instant, 
elose in with Cape Le Heve, His Majesty’s 
ship Hermes recaptured the Prussian 
brig Auna Maria, from Lisben for Lon- 


don, and would most certainly have 
taken the privateer, had not the con- 
tiguity to his own coast favoured his 
escape by half an hour’s sail, asthe Her- 
mes was tearing him fast; but the wind 
blowing strong directly on shore, pre- 
verted farther pursuit. I also beg to 
acquaint you, that, the strong Westerly 
winds having driven me from my station, 
and prevented my reaching St. Helen’s, I 
bore up for this anchorage ; and in my 
way hither, when off Beachy head, I dis- 
covered a large lugger in the midst of a 
number of English vessels, several of 
which she must have soon captured, and 
one of which she had taken before seen 
by the Hermes. She was instantly pur- 
sued, and in two hours’ time; after sus- 
taining a good deal of firing, which 
wounded seme of his crew, and damaged 
her sails, she struck ; butin the act of 
bringing to, to take possession of her, 
the main topsail yard broke in the slings, 
and the fore-sail of the Hermes split 
from the violence of the wind, which the 
privateer immediatelytook the advantage 
of; and although in a situation under 
the lee when she surrendered, that would 
have enabled me to have totally destroyed 
her, she had the temerity to endeavour 
to escape, by making sail on the opposite 
tack ; but by the great exertions of niy 
officers the ship was wore, and as much 
sail set as enabled me to again come up 
with him, although he had got two 
miles from us on the weather bow; when 
feeling myself justified after his conduct 
not to give him an opportunity of again 
eseaping, | determined to run brim along- 
side, notwithstanding it blew a gale of 
wind with a yery heavy sca; in doing 
which he again endeavoured to escape, 
by crossing our hawse, when in one 
instant a heavy sea instantly threw him 
under the bottom of his Majesty’s ship, 
and I Jament to say, that only twelve 
men out of fifty-one were saved, it being 
impossible to hoist a boat out. It ap- 
pears she was named La Mouche, of 
Boulogne, had sailed the evening before, 
was commanded by Monsieur Gageux, 
mounting 14 carriage guns, twelve and 
six pounders, was one hundred and. 
eighty tons, and had a complement of 
sixty-one men, ten of whom were put on 
board his prize. I have the satisfaction 
to state, that not one of the crew of the 
prize were taken on board the privateer : 
she was a ship from the West Indies, but 
her name I could not learn, 
Ihave, &c. Puitie Browne. 





Admiralty-office, Oct. 8, Rear-Adm, 
Foley has trausmitted a letter from 
Capt. Clark, of the sloop Rolla, giving 
an account of his having on the 6th 

instant 




















instant captured, off Fecamp, L’Espoir 
French lagger privateer, of sixteen guns 
and fifty men, which sailed the pre- 
éeding evening from Saint Vallery en 
Caux, without making any capture. 





Admiralty-office, Oct. 12. Vice-Ad- 
mira! Sir Edward Pellew has transmitted 
a Letter from Captain Sibly, of his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop Swallow, giving an account 
of his having, on the 26th of July last, 
captured, off the codst of Sicily, La 
Belle Genoise French privateer, of two 
nine pounders and 37 men. 

Rear Admiral Foley has transmitted a 
letter from Capt. Carteret, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship the Naiad, giving an account 
of his having on the 6th instant cap- 
tured, off Treport, the French lugger pri- 
vateer Milan, armed with 16 guns, only 
two mounted, and 52 men, out that 
morning from Dieppe. 


Admiralty-office, Oct. 15. The Honour- 
able Rear-admiral Legge has transmitted 
a Letter from Lieutenant Westphall, 
Acting-Commmander of his Majesty’s sloop 
Columbine, giving an account of the 
capture of Two French privateers, on the 
30th of last month, under the batteries 
at Chipiona, by the boats of the above 
sloop, under the direction of Lieut.Green. 

Downing-street, Oct. 16. Copy and 
Extract of Dispatches from General Vis- 
count Wellington, dated Quadrasayes, 
Sept. 29, and Frexada, Oct. 2. 

Ouadrasayes, Sept. 29. 

My Lorp, The Enemy cominenced 
their movements towards Ciudad Rodrigo 
with the conveys of provisions frum the 
Sierra de Bejar and from Salamanca on 
the 2ist iust.; and on the following day 
I collected the British Army, in positions 
from which I could either ‘advance or 
retire without difficulty, which would 
enable me v6 see all that was going on, 
and the strength of the Enemy’s army. 
The third division, and that par) of 
General Alten’s brigade of cavalry which 
was not detached, occupied the range 
of heights which are on the left of the 
Agueda, having their advanced guard, 
under Lieutenant-col. Williams of the 
60th, on the heights of Pastores, within 
three miles of Ciudad Rodrigo; the 
4th division were at Fuente Guinatdo, 
were I had strengthened a position with 
some works; the light division on the 
right of the Agueda, having their right 
resting upou the mountains which se- 
parate Castile and Estremadura; Lieu- 
tenant-general Graham commanded the 
tfoups on thie left of the army, which 
were posted on the Lower Azava; the 


Sth division, and Major-g2neral Anson's 
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brigade of cavalry, being at Espeja, and 
vecupying Carpio Marialva, &c. — Mare- 
schal del Campo Don Carlos D’Espagne 
observed the Lower Agucda with Don 
Julian Sanchez’s cavalry and infantry. 
Lieut.-gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, with 
Maj.-gen. Slade’s and Maj ~gen. De Grey's 
brigades of cavalry, was on the Upper 
Azava, in the centre, between the right 
and left of the army, with General Pack’s 
brigade at Campillo; and the 5th division 
were in observation of the pass of Pe- 
rales, in the rear of the right, the 
French General Foy having remained and 
collected a body of troops in Upper Es- 
tremadura, consisting of part of his own 
division of the Army of Portugal, and 
a division of the army of the centre ; aud 
the 7th division was in reserve at Alame- 
dilla—The Enemy first appeared in the 
plain near Ciudad Rodrigo, on the 23d, 
and retired again in a short time ; but on 
the 24th, in the morning, they advanced 
again in considerable force, and entered 
the plain, by the roads of St. Spiritus 
and Tenebron ; and before evening they 
had collected there all their cavalry, te 
the amo-mt of about 6000 men, and 
four divisions of infantry, of which one 
division were of the Imperial Guard; 
and the remainder of the armies were 
encamped on the Guadapero, immedi- 
ately beyond the hills which surround the 
plain of Ciudad Rodrigo.—On the morn- 
ing of the 25th, the Enemy sent a re- 
connoissance of cavalry towards the 
Lower Azava, consisting of about four- 
teen squadrons of the cavalry of the 
Iwperial Guard.—They drove in our posts 
on the right of the Azava; but having 
passed that river, the lanciers de Berg 
were charged by two squadrons of the 
16th, and one of the 14th Light Dra- 
goons, am! driven back : they attempted 
to rally and to return, but were fired 
upon by the light infantry of the Gist 
regitnent, Which had been posted in the 
woud, on their flank, by Lieut.-gen. Gra- 
ham; and Maj.-gen, Anson pursued them 
across the Azava, and afterwards re- 
sumed his posts on theright of that river. 
Licut.-gen. Graham was highly pleased 
with the conduct of Maj.-gen. Anson's 
brigade ; and Maj.-gen. Anson particularly 
mentions Lieut,-col, Hervey and Captain 
Brotherton, of the 14th; and Captain 
Hay and Major Cocks, of the 16th. But 
the Enemy’s attention was principally 
directed during this day to the position 
of the 3d division on the hills between 
Fuente Guinaldo and Pastores. About 
eight in the morning, they moved a 
column, consisting of between 30 and 40 
squadrons of cavalry, and 14 battalions 
of infantry, and 12 pieces of cannon, 
frow Ciudad Rodrigo, in such a direction, 
ue 
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as that it was doubtful whether they 
would attempt to ascend the hills by 
Encina, El Bodon, or by the direct road 
towards Fuente Guinaldo: and I was not 
certain by which road they would make 
theirattack, till they actually commenced 
it upon the last. —As soon as I saw the 
direction of their march, I had rein- 
forced the 2d battalion 5th regiment, 
which occupied the post on the hili over 
which the road passes to Guinaldo, by 
the 77th regiment, and the 2ist Portu- 

uese regiment, under the comman<d of 

faj-gen. the Hon. C. Colville, and Maj- 
gen. Alten’s brigade, of which only three 
squadrons remained, which had not been 
detached, drawn from E! Bodon; and I 
ordered ‘here a brigade of the 4th divi- 
sion from Fueute Guinaldo, and after- 
wards from El Bodou tie remainder of 
the troops of the 3d division, with the 
exception of those at Pastores, which 
were too distant.—In the mean time, 
however, the small body of troops in this 
post sustained the attac!. of the Enemy’s 
eavalry and artillery. One regiment of 
Frenich dragoons succeeded in taking 
two pieces of cannon which had been 
posted on a rising ground on the right of 
our troops; but they were charged by 
the second battalion fifth regiment under 
the command of Major Ridge, and the 
guns were immediately re-taken.—While 
this operation was going on on the fiank, 
an attack was made on the front by 
another regiment, which was repulsed in 
a similar manner by the 77th regiment ; 
and the three squadrons of Maj.-gen. Al- 
ten’s brigade charged repeatedly different 
bodies of the Enemy, which ascended 
the hill on the left of the two regiments 
of British infantry; the Portuguese re- 
giment being posted in the rear of their 
right. —At length the division of the 
Enemy's infantry, which had marched 
with the cavalry from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
were brought up to the attack on the 
road of Fuente Guinaldo; and seeing 
that they would arrive and be engaged 
before the troops could arrive either 
from Guinaldo or El Bodon, I determined 
to withdraw our post, and to retire with 
the whole on Fuente Guinaldo. The 2d 
battalion 5th regiment, and the 77th 
regiment, were formed into one square, 
and the 2!Ist Portuguese regiment into 
another, supported by Maj.-gen. A!ten’s 
small body of cavalry and the Portuguese 
artillery. —The Enemy’s cavalry imime- 
diately rushed forward, and obliged our 
cavalry to \retire to the support of the 
Portuguese regiment; and the 5th and 
77th regiments were charged on three 
faces of the square, by the French ca- 
valry; but they halted, and repulsed 
the attack with the utmost steadiness 


and gallantry. We then continued the 
retreat, and joined the remainder of the 
third division, also formed in squares, 
on their march to Fuente Guinaldo; and 
the whole retired together in the utmost 
order; and the Enemy wever made 
another attempt to charge any of them; 
but were satisfied with firing upon them 
with their artillery, and with following 
them. — Licut-col. Williams, with his 
light infantry, and the Hon. Lieut.-col. 
Trench, with the 74th regiment, retired 
from Pastores across the Agueda, and 


thence marched by Rovi la, were they 
took some prisoners, and re-erossed the 
Agueda, and joined at Guinaldo in the 


evening.—I placed the 3d and 4th di- 
visions, and Gen. Pack’s brigade of in- 
fantry, and Maj.-gen, Alten’s, Maj.-gen. 
De Grey’s, aud Maj.-gen. Slade’s brigades 
of cavalry, in the position of Fuente 
Guinaldo, on the evening of the 25th, 
and ordered Maj.-geu. Crawford'to retire 
with the light divis‘on across the Agueda; 
the 7th division to form at Albergaria, 
and Lieut.-gen. Graham to collect the 
trvops under his command at Nave 
D’Aver, keeping only posts of observation 
on the Azava; and the troops were thus 
formed in an echelon, of which the centre 
was in the position at Guinaldo; and 
the right upon the pass of Perales, and 
the left at Nave D’Aver. Mareschal del 
Campo Don Carlos D’Espagne was placed 
on the left of the Coa, and Don Julfan 
Sanchez was detached with the cavalry 
to the Enemy's rear.—The Enemy 
brought up a 2d division of infantry from 
Ciudad Kodrigo, in the afternoon of the 
25th, and, in the course of that night, 
and of the 26th, they collected their 
whole army in front of our position at 
Guinalde; and not deeming it expedient 
to stand their attack in that position, I 
retired about three leagues, and on the 
27th formed the army as follows ;—viz. 
the 5th division on the right, at Aldea 
Velha; the 4th, and light divisions, and 
Maj.-gen. Alten’s cavalry, at the Convent 
of Sacaparte, in front of Alfayates; 
the 3d and 7th division, in second line, 
behind Alfayates ; and Lieut.-gen. Gra- 
ham’s corps, on the left, at Bismula, 
having their advanced guard beyond the 
Villa Maior river; and Lieut.-gen. Sir 
Stapleton Cotton’s cavalrynear Alfayates, 
ou the left of the 4th division, and 
having Gen. Pack’s and Gen. M‘Mahon’s 
brigades, at Nebulosa, on their left. 
The piquets of the cavalry were in front 
of Aldea de Ponte, beyond the Villa 
Maior river; and those of Gen, Alten’s 
brigade Leyond the same river, towards 
Furcalh s.—It hedle x the Enemy’sin- 
tention to Lurn the jeit of the position of 
Guinaldo, by moving a column into the 
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valley of the Upper Azava, and thence 
ascending the heights in the rear of the 
position by Castillegos; and from this 
column they detached a division of in- 
fantry and fourteen squadrons of cavalry 
to follow our retreat by Albergaria, and 
another body of the same strength fol- 
lowed us by Furcalhos, The former at- 
tacked the piquets of the cavalry at 
Aldea de Ponte, and drove them in; and 
they pushed en nearly as far as Alfayates. 
1 then wade Gen. Pakenham attack 
them with his brigade of the 4th division, 
supported by the Hon. Lieut-gen. Cole, 
and the 4th division, and by Sir Stapleton 
Cotton’s cavalry; aiid the Enemy were 
driven through Aldea de Ponte, back 
upon Albergaria, and the piquets of the 
cavalry resumed their station.—But the 
Enemy, having been reiuforced by the 
troops which marched upon Furcaihos, 
again advanced about sun-set, and drove 
in the piquets of the cavalry from Aldea 
de Ponte; and took possession of the 
village. —Lieut-gen. Cole again attacked 
them with a part of Gen, Pakenham’s 
brigade, and drove them through the 
village; but night having come on, and 
as Gen. Pakenham was not certain what 
was passing on his flanks, or of the 
numbers of the Enemy, and he knew 
that the army were to fall back still 
farther, he evacuated the village, which 
the Enemy occupied, and held during 
the night—On tle 23d, I formed the 
army on the heights behind Soito, having 
the Sierra das Mesas on their right, and 
the left at Reudo, on the Coa, about one 
league in rear of the position which they 
had occupied on the 27th. The Enemy 
also retired from Aldea de Ponte, and 
had their advanced posts at Albergatia ; 
and as it appears that they are about to 
retire from this part of the country, and 
as we have already had sume bad weather, 
and may expect snore at the period of the 
equinoctial gale, 1 propose to canton the 
troops.—I cannot conclude this repovt of 
the vecurrences of the last week, without 
expressing to your Lordship wy admi- 
ratiun of the conduct of the troops en- 
gaged in the affair of the 25th instant, 
The conduct of the 2d battalion 5th re- 
giment, commanded by Major Ridge, in 
particular, affords a memorable example 
of what the steadiness and discipline of 
the troops, and their confidence in their 
Officers, can effect, in the most dificult 
and trying situations, The conduct of 
the 77th regiment, under the command 
of Licut.-eol. Bromhead, was equally 
good; and I have never seen a more 
determined attack than was made by the 
whole of the Enemy’s cavalry, with every 
advantage of the assistance of a superior 
Gent. Mac. October, 1811. 
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artillery, and repulsed by these two weak 
battalions. —I must not omit also to 
report the good conduct, on the same 
occasion, of the 21st Portuguese regiment 
under the cominand of Col. Bacellar, and 
of Major Areytschildt’s artillery. — The 
Portuguese infantry were not actually 
charged, but were repeatedly threatened ; 
and they shewed the utmost steadiness 
and discipline, both in the mode in 
which they prepared to receive the Ene- 
my, and in all the movements of a re- 
treat made over six miles of plain, in 
front of a superior cavalry and artillery, 
The Portuguese artillery-men attached 
to the guns, which were for a moment in 
the Enemy’s possession, were cut down 
at their guns.—The infantry upon this 
occasion were under the command of 
Maj.-gen. the Hon. C, Colville; Lieut- 
gen. Picton having remained with the 
troops at El Bodon; and the conduct 
of Maj.-gen. Colville was beyond all 
praise.—Your Lordship will have ob- 
served by the details of the action which 
{ have given you, how much reason I had 
to be satisfied with the conduct of the 
Ist hussars, and 11th light dragoons, of 
Maj.-gen. Alten’s brigade. There were 
not more than three squadrons of the 
iwo regiments on the ground, this bri- 
gade having for some time furnished the 
cavalry for the out-posts of the army, 
and they charged the Enemy’s cavalry 
repeatedly; and notwithstanding the 
superiority of the latter, the post would 
have been maintained, if 1 had not pre- 
ferred to abandon it to risking the loss of 
those brave men, by continuing the un- 
equal coutest under additienal disadvan- 
tages, in consequence of the inmmediate 
entry of fourteen battalions of infantry 
into the action, before the support 
which I had ordered up could arrive.—~ 
Maj.-gen. Alten, and Lieut.-cols, Cum- 
ming and Arentschildt, and the officers 
of these regiments, particularly distin- 
guished themselves upon this occasion, 
—I have also to mention, that the Adjt. 
gen, Maj.-gen. the Hon. Chas. Stewart, 
being upon tie field, gave his assistance 
as an officer of cavalry with bis usual 
gallantry.—In the atfair of the 27th, at 
Aldea de Ponte, Brig.-gev. Pakenham, 
and the troops of the fourth division 
under the orders of Licut.-gen, Cole, 
likewise conducted themselves remark- 
ably well.—His Serene Highness the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange aecorppa- 
nied me during the operations which I 
have detaiied to your Lordship, and was 
for the first time in fire; and he con- 
ducted himself with the spirit and in- 
telligence which afford a hope that he 
will become an ornament to his pro- 
jession.—The Enemy having e¢ollected, 
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for the object of relieving Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, the Army of the North, which 
were withdrawn from the attack which 
they commenced on General Abadia, in 
Gallicia, in which are included twenty- 
two battalions of the Imperial Guard, 
and General Souham's division of in- 
fantry, composed of troops recently ar- 
Pived in Spain from the army of Naples, 
and now drawn from the frontiers of 
Navarre, where they had been employed 
in operations against Mina, together 
with five divisions, and all the cavalry 
of the Army called of Portugal, com- 
posing altogether an army of not less 
than 60,000 men, of which 6000 were 
eavalry, and 125 pieces of artillery; I 
could not pretend to maintain the 
blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, nor could 
any efforts which I could make pre- 
vent, or materially impede, the collec- 
tion of the supplies, or the march of 
the convoy, for the relief of that place. 
Idid all that I could expect to effect 
without incurring the risk of great loss 
for no object; and, as the reports, as 
usual, were so various in regard to the 
Enemy’s rea! strength, it was necessary 
that I should see their army.—IJ have 
had no reports from the North since I 
addressed your Lordship last, nor from 
the South of Spain.—General Girard 
had collected at Merida a small body of 
troops; but I imagine that he will break 
up this collection again, as soon as he 
will hear that General Hill is at Porta- 
legre. Ihave, &c. WELLINGTON, 
Return of Kilied, Wounded, and Missing, 
of the Army under Vise. Wellington, 

Sept. 25, on the Heights of El Bodon. 

Total British loss—\ serjeant, 26 rank 
and file, 37 horses, killed; 1 lieut.-co- 
lonel, 3 captains, 2 lieutenants, 1 quar- 
ter-master, 10 serjeants, 1 drwminer, 
85 rank and file, 49 horses, wounded ; 
1 serjeant, | druminer, 21 rank and 
file, 3 horses, missing. 

Total Portuguese loss—\ rank and file 
killed’; 5 rank and file wounded; 1 
drummer, l!rank and file missing. 

General Total,—\ serjeant, 27 rank 
and file, 37 horses killed ; 1 lieut.-colonel, 
3 captains, 2 lieutenants, 1 quarter- 
master, 10 serjeants, 1 drummer, 90 
rank and file, 49 horses, wounded; 1 
serjeant, 2 drummers, 22 rank and file, 
3 horses, missing. 

Cuarces Stewart, Maj.-gen, &Adj.-gen. 


Officers wounded Sept. 25. 11th Drag. 
Lieut.-col. Cummings, slightly; Lieut. 
King, severely. —14th ditto, Lieut. Halt, 
slightly. — Ist Hussars, King’s G. L, 
Captains Burgman and Poten, severely, 
—2d Batt. 5th Foot, Captains Ramus, 
slightly. 

Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, 
of the Army under Vise. Weiling ton, 
near Aldea de Ponte, Sept. 27. 

Total British loss. —1 captain, 12 
rank and file, 3 horses, killed; 1 major, 
4 captains, 4 heutenants, 2 serjeants, 
1 drummer, 54 rank and file, 14 horses, 
wounded; # rank and file,G horses,missing, 

Total Portuguese ioss.—\ rank and file 
killed; 1 serjeant, 10 rank and file, 
wounded ; 1 rank and file missing. 

Total General loss.—1 captain, 13 rank 
and file, 3 horses, killed; 1 major, 4 
captains, 4 lieutenants, 3 serjeants, | 
drummer, 64 rank and file, 14 horses, 
wounded; 9 rank and file, 6 horses 
missing.—N. B. One serjeant and one 


horse of the 18th Hussars (orderlyto the , 


Hon. Maj.-gen. Charles Stewart) missing, 

supposed to be taken prisoner. 

CHARLES STEWART, Maj=gen.&Adj.-gen, 
Officers killed and wounded, Sept. 2%. 

Ist Batt. 23d foot, Captam C, Court- 
land, killed, 

Hounded, — Royal Horse Artillery, 
Lieut. Dunn, severely, not dangerously, 
--7th Fusileers, Captain Willey, severely; 
Lieutenants Seton, Wallace, and Bar- 
rington, slightly —23d Foot, Major and 
Brevet Lieut-col, Pearson and Captain 
Payne, severely — Ist Batt. 48th Foot, 
Captain Turnpenny, slightly.—5th Batt. 
GOth ditto, Captain Prevost, severely. 

Frevada, Oet. 2, 1411. 

*€ Since I addressed you on the 29th of 
September, I have learnt that the Ene- 
my retired from Cindad Rodrigo on the 
30th, the Army of the North towards Sa- 
lamanea, and, it is said, Valladolid; 
and the Army of Portugal towards Bauos 
and Placentia. 

“ Girard’s division of the 5th corps, 
which J informed your Lordship had been 
collected at Merida, has retired from 
thence, and has again been cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Zafra, 

«1 likewise learn that General For, 
who had advanced as far as Zarza Major, 
in the vallepyof the Alagon, with his 
own division, and one of the Army of the 
Centre, ~has retired towards Placentia.” 





—_ ——————— 


ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE anv HOLLAND. 

A late Paris Journal (Gazette de 
France) contaias an Imperial Decree, 
which, we believe, has not been made 
publie in this country, though it is of 


importance to the numerous emigrants 
from the territories under the vassalage 
of France. It is a last effort to banish 
from remembrance those titles, the re 
tention of which must keep in mind the 
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asurpations and atrocities of which Na- 
poteon has been guilty. The Decree is 
dated Aug. 26, and notifies, that the 
subjects of Buonaparte belonging to 
the departments of the Arno, Appe- 
nines. Mouths of the Meuse, the Elbe, 
the Scheidt, the Issel, the Rhine, the 
Weser, the Loire, the Eastern, Western, 
and Superior Ems, the Prise, of Geneva, 
La Lippe, Marengo, Mediterranean, 
Montenotte, Ombrone, Po, Rome, Sim- 
plon, Sesia. Stura, Trasimene, Taro, 
Superior Issel, and of the Zuyder-zee, 
who are in possession of feudal titles 
acquired before the re-union of those 
eountries to the Empire, shal] be allowed 
until the Ist of Jan. 1613, the liberty 
of appearing before the Prince Arch- 
ehaneellor Talleyrand, and soliciting 
the concession of the new titles of the 
Empire, new arms and bearings, instead 
of those which the laws of the State do 
not pertait to be retained. The titles, 
thus obtained, shall be conveyable to 
the direct and legitimate descendants, 
watural or adopted, male or female, in 
order of primogeniture. 

The following list of the cities and 
towns in France, whose population is 
not less than 20,000 souls, has been 
published under the authority of the 
Government; Paris 547,756, Marseilles 
96,413, Bourdeaux 90,992, Lyons 
48.919, Rouen 47,000, Turin 79,000, 
Nantes 77,162, Bruxelles 66,297, An 
vers 56,318, Gand 55,161, Lille 54,756, 
Toulouse 50,171, Liege 50,000, Stras- 
bourg 49,056, Cologne 42,706, Or- 
leans 41,937, Amiens 41,279, Nismes 
39,594, Metz 58,655, Brages 33,642, 
Angers 33,000, Montpelier 32,723, 
Caen 30,923, Rheims 30,225, Cler- 
mont and Alessandria 30,000 each, Be- 
suncon 24,436, Nancy 24,227, Ver- 
sailles 27,574, Rennes 25,904, Brest 
25,465, Louvain 25,000, Aix-la-~-Cha- 
pelle 24,419, Troyes 24,061, Geneve 
22,769, Mayence 22,525, Touci 21,974, 
Montauban 21,950, Mondovi 21,557, 
Avignon 21,412, Tournay 21,305, Asti 
21,225, Dunkerque 21,540, Aix 2),009, 
Grenoble 20,064, Tours 20,240, Li- 
moges 20,225, St. Omer 20,109, and 
Dieppe 20,000—~Total, 2,401,062. 

Buonaparie quitted Boulogne on the 
22d ult. for Calais and Dunkirk. The 
mancuvres of the Texel and Scheldt 
fleets are detailed in the Moniteur with 
the most ridiculous minuteness. 
_Buonaparte, whilst at Antwerp, vi- 
sited the fleet, and, owing to the tem- 
pestuous weather, was not able to leave 
the vessel fur three days, He remained 
a Autwerp till the 4th inst.; and then, 
aéter inspecting the fortress of William- 
Stadt, he set off fur Breda. 


The Moniteur contains, what may be 
considered, the official account of the 
late action off Boulogne. It admits, 
that one of the praams, saving drifted 
away, was taken by the English; but 
in return, the people of France are as+ 
sured that the English frigate was com- 
pletely riddied with balls, and that she 
was compelled to sheer off, for the pur- 
pese of going into dock, (See Capt. 
Carteret’s account of the action, p. 363.) 

SPAIN anv PORTUGAL, 

Cadiz, Sept. 1. On the 1léth July the 
fawous Mina, with 9000 men (part of 
them composed of Longa’s division, and 
3000 treops belonging to the Catalonian 
army), had a most glorious action with 
the Enemy, at six Jeagues distance from 
Pamplona, consisting of 11,000 infantry 
and 400 horse (among whom there were 
9000 conscripts). Upon meeting, the 
French formed in order of battle, but 
without daring to advanee. Mina made 
a similar evolution; and, seeing they 
would not/attack, he attacked them 
with the bayonet, after a few discharges 
of musketry ; the result was their being 
immediately put in disorder, more than 
1000 of them were killed, and 00 pri< 
soners taken.—Ldsbon Gazette, Sept. 17. 

Lisbon, Sept. 11. The Commission 
charged with the distribution of the de- 
nation voted by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
to suceour the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts of Portugal devastated by the 
Enemy, in a conference held on the 
3ist Aug. 1811, resolved: 1, That the 
sum. of 100,000/. (888,888 cruzades) 
having been voted by the British Parlia- 
ment, a most ample donation, and en- 
tirely corresponding with the generosity 
with which that great nation and its 
government have assisted and aided 
this kingdom, it belongs to the com- 
mission to regulate the distribution of 
the said sum in such a manner, that 
the devastated places may derive the 
greatest possible assistance from it, by 
receiving the succours of whigh, under 
actual circumstances, they suost stand 
in need. 2. That the suecours should 
consist of articles most proper, not 
omy to remedy in somé degree their 
present losses, but very principally to 
regenerate, as much a3 possible, the 
hasis of public prosperity, promote the 
culture of the lands, repair the habita- 
tions, and the health of the inbabitants, 
and provide for the orphans who are to 
form the future generation, The com, 
mission then recommends, that the ne- 
cessary approbation of ,his Highness the 
Prince Regent being obtained, the Senor 
Desembargador Joao Guadencia Torres, 
together with the Senor John — 

shall 
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shall be appointed to visit the parts of 
the Country which have been laid waste 
or suffered by the Enemy, and make the 
distribution of the seed corn, or other 
succours, they may judge necessary, 
according to instructions they shall re- 
ceive, and to which they are to conform. 
-—This is followed by an order, in the 
name of the Prince Regent, authorising 
the said Joao Guadencia Torres, and 
John Crofis, to make said inquiry and 
distribution.—Lisbon Gazette, Sept. \1. 
New Spanisu Constiru rion, 

The Cortes having appointed a Com- 
mittee of their body to form the plan of 
a Constitution, the following are said to 
be the preliminary and fundamental 
principles of the plan which the Com- 
mittee have proposed. The two sections, 
consist hig of 242 articles, were read in 
the Public Sitting of the 19th Aug. 

Preliminary and Fundamental 
Principles. 

Spain belongs to the Spanish people, 
and is not the Patrimony of any Family. 
The Nation only can make fundamental 
Laws. The Roman Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Religion, unmixed with any other, 
is the only religion which the nation 
professes or will profess. The Govern- 
ment of Spain is an hereditary Mo- 
marchy. The Cortes shall make the 
Laws, and the King shall execute them. 

Spanish Citizens. The Children of 
Spaniards, and of Foreigners married 
to Spanish women, or who bring a ca- 
pital in order to naturalize themselves 
to the soil, or establish themselves in 
trade, or who teach any useful art, are 
Citizens of Spain. None but citizens 
ean fill municipal offices.—The rights of 
Citizenship may be lost by long absenec 
from the Country, er by condemnation 
to corporeal or infamous punishments. 

The King. ‘The person of the King is 
inviolable and sacred. He shall sane- 
tion the laws enacted by the Cortes. He 
may declare war and make peace. He 
shall appoint to Civil and Military em- 
ployments on the proposal of the Council 
of State. He shall direct all diploma- 
tic negotiations. He shall superintend 
the application of the public revenue, &c. 

Restrictions on the Kingly Authority. 
—The King shall not obstruct the 
meeting of the Cortes in the cases and 
at the periods pointed out by the Con- 
stitution, nor embarrass or suspend the 
Sittings, &e. All who may advise him 
to any such proceedings shall be holden 
and dealt with as traitors. He must 
not travel, marry, alienate any thing, 
abdicate the crown, raise taxes, nor 
exchange any town, city, &c. without 
having first obtained permission of the 
Cortes, Don Ferdinando VII. is declared 


by the Cortes King of Spain, and after 
his decease, his legitimate descendants 
shall sueceed to the Throne. The King 
shall be a minor until he bas completed 
the age of 18 years. The eldest son of 
the King shall be called Prince of the 
Asturias, and, as such, shall, at the age 
of 14, take an oath before the Cortes to 
maintain the Constitution, and to be 
faithful to the King. During a minority, 
a Regency shall be formed, which shall 
superintend the education of the young 
Prince, according to the orders of the 
Cortes. The Regency shall, be presided 
by the Queen Mother, if she be in life, 
and shall be composed of two of the 
oldest Deputies of the Cortes, who shall 
be replaced -from year to year, and of 
two Counsellors of the Council of State, 
chosen in the order of their seniority, 
The Cortes shall fix the salary proper 
for the support of the King and his fa- 
mily, and shall point cut the places 
destined for his recreation, &c. The 
Infantes may be appointed to all em- 
ployments, but cannot be Magistrates, 
nor Members of the Cortes, and must 
not leave the Kingdom without the per- 
mission of the said Cortes. There shall 
be eight Secretaries of State, including 
two for South and North America; they 
shall be responsible for the affairs of 
their respective departments, and the 
remuneration which they shall receive 
shall be determined by the Cortes, A 
Council of State shall be formed, con- 
sisting of 40 Members: four of this 
number are to be Grandees of Spain of 
acknowledged merit and virtue; four 
Ecclesiastics, of which two shall be 
Bishops; twelve Americans; the re- 
maining twenty Members to be chosen 
from among the most respectable citi- 
zens of the other classes of the com- 
munity, This Council shall meet every 
year on the first of March, and shall sit 
during three months. This period ean 
only be extended on the request of the 
King, or for some reason of great ur- 
gency. In such cases the Session may 
be prolonged, but not beyond one month. 

The Cortes.—The election of the 
Cortes shull take place conformable to 
the mode prescribed by the Constitution, 
and one Deputy shall be chosen for each 
70,000 souls, The Sittings of the Cortes 
shall be opened by the King, or in his 
name, by the President of the Deputa- 
tion of the Cortes, which ought to re- 
main permanent, in order to watch 
over the fulfilment of the Constitution. 

The above are the ehief articles of the 
Report which has been presented to the 
Cortes. It is ordered to be printed, 
and, when the copies are received from 
the press, will be fully diseussed, 
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The Particular Regulation of the Suc- 
cession appears to be, for the present, 
reserved by the Cortes. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Count Gottorp bas obtained permission 
to visit the Landamman of Switzerland, 
He was at Basle on the 24th ult. and 
was expecied to take up his residence in 
that Country. 

The Diet of Switzerland, by the com- 
mand of Buonaparte, has passed a De- 
cree ordering all the Swiss in the service 
of England to return home by the end 
of the year, under pain of losing their 
right of Citizenship, and their property. 

The monks of La Trappe, well known 
for their ascetic discipline, since their 
banishment from France resided at 
Freybourg in Switzerland. A late Ger- 
man Paper mentions, that they had in- 
curred the displeasure of the Landain- 
man, who had placed their papers and 
property under seal, and given orders 
to arrest their Abbot, who however ef- 
fected his escape. 

A columu has lately been erected 
upon the summit of Mont Blanc, near 
Geneva, by order of Buonaparte. 

GERMANY. 

The Hungarian Diet is said to have 
agreed to order all the plate of the 
churches and individuals to be sent 
to the mint to supply the wants of the 
State ; this was expected to produce 
20 millions of florins. 

The fishery for pearls in the rivers of 
Bohemia, has been unexpectedly suc- 
cessful this year, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rosenberg and Franen- 
bergh. The river Moldau yields pearis 
not surpassed by those obtained in the 
East, and they are sold as high as 60 
florins each. 

The village of Wungen, duchy of 
Luneburgh, was, on the night of the 
13th, entirely swept away by the sud- 
den overflowing of the Elbe, Of 250 
peasants, its inhabitants, scarcely a 
dozen escaped. Many of the buildings 
nearly entire, with some dead bodies, 
were floated and picked up 40 miles from 
the spot where the place stood. 

SWEDEN anp DENMARK. 

A physician at Stockholm has diseo- 
vered a method, hitherto unknown, of 
curing the most obstinate cases of 
syphilis. The Royal College of Medicine 
has approved of it, and given notice to 
the apothecaries to provide themselves, 
during: the summer, with stores of the 





plant “ks 1own ia botany under the name 
of Chererophy! im sylvestre, which is one 
ef the prince ipal ingredients, 
RU SSI 3 
The Russian and Turkish armies on 
the Danube have cert: sinks been engaged 
in active warfare, The Turks, who had 
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effected a landing on the left bank, in 
Wallachia, attacked the Russians on 
the 3d of August; but, according to the 
Petersburgh Court Gazette of Sept. 9, 
were repulsed with the !oss of 1000 men, 

It appears, however, by an article from 

Semlin, of the 17th ult, that they had 
subsequently crossed the Danube to the 
amount of 50,000, and were busy in 
intrenching themselves, Important in- 
telligence may be shortly expected from 
this quarter. Belgrade is menaced with 
a siege by the Turkish army. 

ASIA, 

The lower orders of natives at Cal- 
eutta labour under severe difficulties 
from an increase in the price of grain. 

By accounts from Bombay it appears 
that those formidable religionists the 
Wahabees, of whom so little is known 
in Europe, continue to extend their 
power and their principles. They lately 
fought a severe battle with the Arabs 
of Muscat and some Persian troops, whe 
had been sent to the assistance of the 
Imaum. In this battle the Wahabees 
are said to have greatly out-numbered 
their antagonists, their force amounting 
to 15,000 men; while that of the Arabs 
and Persians united did not exceed 
4,000 men. Of this smal) army, be- 
tween 2 and 3000 were put to the sword; 
and the victory, as might be expected, 
remained with the Wahabees, 

The Rajah of Travancore is become 
so favourable to the cause of Christian- 
ity, that he is expected to prohibit the 
annual pilgrimages from his territories. 

AFRICA, 

An account of the horrible massacre 
in Egypt has been transmitted to Eng- 
land by a young gentleman of Hull, 
He was at Alexandria when the slaugh- 
ter commenced, on the Ist of March; 
amd in his passage up the Nile, he met 
the heads, in pickle, of 24 Beys, going 
as a present to the Grand Signior at 
Constantinople. On his arrival at Grand 
Cairo, he saw the heads of the ordinary 
Mamelukes ranged before the doors and 
windows of the Mosques, to be owned by 
the relations of the deceased. The 
massacre continued for several days,— 
The Pacha of Egypt defends his conduct 
in ordering the massacre, by stating 
thet the Beys hat formed a plan to at- 
tack him as seon as the military force 
of 15,000 men should have been ordered 
against Meeca and Medina. 

AMERICA ano tue WEST INDIES, 

A Letter from Cliarlestown, of Aug. 
27, says: ** Our city is all in contusion, 
owing to the robbery of the Branch 
Bank of the United States in this city, 
on the night of the 25th instant, to the 
amount of 130 or 140,000 dollars, in 
specic, principally gold, Eleven — 
o 
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of gold, of 10,000 each, were taken out. 
The robbery must have been effected 
with false kegs; as all the doors, locks, 
&c. are in the same order in which they 
were left. The specie was all counted 
on Saturday, the 24th, by a Committee 
of Directors, and found correct; on 
Bonday it was missing. 

The Assembly of Jamaica, in their 
Jast Session, passed an Act, by which 
persons applying for licences to preach 
in that island are to take the same oaths, 
and make the same ceclaration, as are 
required of dissenting preachers in this 
eountry. The Supreme Court of Jamaica 
are appointed Judges of the fitness of 
applicants for licence, 

Mr, Gordon, the Governor of Berbice, 
has introduced an important alteration 
in the Dutch Colonial Code, in favour 
of our sable brethren. By an edict of 
duly, any white pétson killing, maim- 
ing, or wounding a slave, is liable te 
the same punishment as if the sufferer 
were free, 

Buenos Ayres, previous to the war, 
afforded a million of hides annually, and 
the meat of 250,000 oxen sufficing for 
the consumption of its inhabitants, and 
its exports, the remainder was of conse- 
quence lost; for besides the tallow, the 
tongue was the only part cured. The 
enterprize of some individuals has in- 
duced them to salt some of this waste 
of beef; and the British Government, in 
ease of a fupture with America, may 
here perceive the means of supplying 
the Navy, and even the West India 
Islands, 

INDEPENDENCE. or THE CaRaccas. 

lutelligence of very considerable im- 
portance has been received from Carac- 
eas to the beginning of August. On the 
5th of July, the General Cougress of the 
Provinee of Venezuela assembled, con- 
sisting of 40 Representatives, among 
whom was Gen. Miranda, who appeared 
for an obscure place called Barcelona. 
The Congress, on this occasion, threw 
off the mask of attachinent to Ferdinand 
the Seventh, which they had until then 
worn, and framed a declaration of com- 
plete and unqualified independence, in- 
troduced by the following exordium: 
* In the Name of the Most High, We, 
the Representatives of the Foederal Pro- 
vinces of Caraccas, Cumana, Barinas, 
Margarita, Barcelona, Merida, and Trux- 
illo, constituting the Confederation of 
Venezuela, on the Southern Continent 
of America, in Congress assembled; con- 
sidering that we have been in the full 
and active possession of our natural 
rights since the 19th April 1210, which 
we resummed in consequence of the trans- 
actions at Bayonne, the Abdication of 


the Spanish Crown by the Conquest of 
Spain, and the accession of a new dy- 
nasty established without our consent ; 
while we avail ourselves of the rights of 
men, which have been withheld from us 
by force for mere than three centuries, 
and to which we are restored by the po- 
litieal revolutions in human affairs, we 
think it becoming to state the reasons 
by which we are called to the free exer- 
cise of the Sovereign Authority.” 

The document then insists upon the 
rights of all conquered countries to 
gain their freedom ; and goes on to stig- 
matize the means used by the Mother 
Country to retain her Colonies, and to 
accuse the “ Spanish Government of 
being ever deaf to the demands of jus- 
tice;” and of devoting her subjects to 
the * infamy of the gibbet.” It then re- 
vokes the conditional oath of fidelity the 
Colonies had taken to the straggling 
Parent ; and promises to all who’shall 
join in the work of revolution, protec- 
tion and friendsaip, Having further as- 
serted the purity of their motives, the 
Deputies state as follows :—** We do d2- 
clare, like every other independent peo- 
ple, that we are free, and are determined 
to hold no dependence on any Potentate, 
Power, or Government, than we our- 
selves establish ; and we now take, among 
the sovereign nations of the earth, the 
tank which the Supreme Being and Na- 
ture have assigned to us, and to which 
we have heen called by the succession of 
human events, and by a regard to our 
own happiness.’ The document con- 
cludes in these words: “ We, therefore, 
in the name, by the will, and under 
the authority which we hold for the vir- 
tuous people of Venezuela, do solemuly 
declare to the world, that these United 
Provinces are and ought to be, from 
this day forth, in effect and of right, 
free, sovereign, and independent States. 
That they are absolved from all alle- 
giance and dependance on the Crown of 
Spain, and on those who now call or 
may hereafter call themselves ber Re- 
presentatives or Agents; and that as 
free, sovereign, and independent States, 
we hold full power to adopt whatever 
form of Government may be deemed 
suitable to the general will of the in- 
habitants ; to declare war, to make 
peace, to form alliances, to establish 
commercial treaties, to define bounda- 
ries, and to regulate navigation, and to 
impose and execute all other acts usu- 
ally made and executed by free and in- 
dependent nations. And for the due 
fulfilment, validity, and stability of this 
our solemn declaration, we mutually and 
reciprocally pledge and bind the Pro- 
vinees to each other, our lives, our for- 
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tunes, and the honour of the Nation.— 
* Done at the Federal Palace of Carac- 
eas, sealed with the Great Sea) of the 
Provincial Confederation, &c¢. this 5th 
July, in the year 181), and the first of 
our independence.—* Signed by 40 De- 
putics;—9 from Barinas, 21 from Ca- 
raccas, 4 from Cumana, 2 from Barce- 
lona, 1 from Margarita, 2 from Merida, 
and t from Truxillo.” 

By letters from Curacoa, of the 14th 
Aug. it appears that sweeping success 
had not attended the first efforts of the 
new Government; in an attack upon 
Valencia, by Gen. Miranda, at the head 
of 5000 men, be was repulsed with some 
loss by the inhabitants of that City, 
which still adhered to old Spain. 

SuB-Marinzg VoLcANOES NEAR THE 

Azores, 

St. Michael's, dug. 2, 18t1.— For 
the last four months we have scarcely 
been three days together without ex- 
periencing shocks of an earthquake, 
more or less violent, which have done 
great damage to the building:, and been 
injurious to the cultivators, but fortu- 
nately have not occasioned the loss of 
many lives. These shocks appear to 
have been produced by two or three vol- 
canoes in the sea, ata short distance 
from this island, struggling for vent. 
One, which is situated about three 
kagues from our cuast, has ejected such 
a quantity of matter, that an island four 
miles long, and two and a half broad, 
has been formed; aud it is still in- 
creasing—perliaps it may in time, by 
continued eruptions, be joined to our 
island. Another voleano appeared on 
the 4th July, about eight leagues dis- 
tance, and in near 35 fathoms water, 
It has ejected much lava, and greatly 
agitated the sea, and will daubtless form 
an island; but its surface on the 28th 
was still below the level of the water. 
A third volcano is said to have been dis- 
covered a little to the Bastward, of 
which the smoke is plainly visible from 
St. Michael's. Some boatmen who ap- 
proached it while quiescent, report, that 
the sea on the spot was quite dis- 
coloured, and had a suiphureous smell, 
and that they picked up a quantity of 
dead fish, half roasted. On the first 
island, vegetation, I am assured, is al- 
ready apparent on one side,” 

IRELAND. 

Sept.19. A spire of a new construction 
was erected upon the church of Ldg- 
worth-stone, Ireland. It is 50 feet high, 
made of iron and slate, and pointed and 
sanded, so as periectly to resemble 
Portland stone, and was pat together 
Withinside of the tower, by which means 
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the expence and danger of external scaf- 
folding were avoided. The spectators 
expressed great gratification in seeing 
the spire gradually raised by machinery, 
and placed without effort en its destined 
base. It was only 18 minutes in its as- 
cent, and, after it had been secured in 
its new situation, the pedestal, to which 
it had been attached during its elevation, 
descended to the ground with the work- 
men who had concluded the operation. 
The spire is secured from lightning by a 
copper conductor. 

Sept. 21. The bodyof Mr, Alex. Wheat- 
ly, watchmaker, of Capel-street, was 
found in the Grand Canal, near Dublin. 
There were several dreadful wounds on 
the body, apparently given witha sword; 
from which it is concluded that he made 
a great resistance to his murderers. He 
was a very harmless, inoffensive cha- 
racter, and much esteemed by those 
who knew him. 

Sept. 27. The fair of Gluggin,co. Lime- 
rick, was a scene of bloodshed :—a nu- 
merous faction, under the appellation 
of Shanavest, armed with musquets, 
swords, &c. assembled to resist another 
faction, one of whom, named Coffey, 
was killed by a shot received in the 
breast, and several others dangerously 
wounded, The parties did not retire 
until a military escort repaired to the 
ground, who apprehended one of the 
rioters, after much resistance, 

Sept. 28. In the neighbourhood of 
Wexford, at the fatal pass of the Scar of 
Barniown, at the very bour of noon- 
day, in the sight of numbers assembled 
for the purpose of passing over with 
their cars, &c. for tarf (the fuel of all 
this neighbourhood, and of nearly the 
whole of the Barony of Bargy, being 
supplied from the other side) ; one poor 
man, of the name of English, residing 
at Duncormuck, accompanied by his 
wife, unhappily determined on venturing 
across, a few minutes before the tide 
had sufliciently ebbed to Jeave a safe 
passage; and having two cars, kindly 
permitted a man of the name of Dunn, 
who lived in the neighbourbood of Tin- 
tern, and was anxious to return home, 
to accompany him in the secend car, 
when, melancholy to relate, they im- 
mediately got hcyond the horses’ depth, 
who could no louger keep their footing ; 
the car and the crates were overturned, 
and all swept away by the rapid flood, 
out of the sight of the astonished spec. 
tators, who were incapable of affording 
any other assistance than that of saving 
the poor woman and one horse, that 
had happily drifted near the shore. 

Sept. 29. This night, between I] and 
2 o'clock, the Mail Coach proceeding 
fromm 
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from Cork to Dublin, by Cashel, was 
attacked within four miles of the iatter 
city by eight ruffians, who intercepted 
the coach by placing cars across the 
road; the fellows fired at the coach, 
which shots were spiritedly returned by 
the guards, who beat them off, and the 
coach proceeded without farther mo- 
lestation. Immediately on arriving at 
Cashel, a party of the military, with 
one of the guards, were detached from 
thence, who succeeded in detecting four 
of the intended assassins. Only one in- 
side passenger and one outside on the 
vehicle, escaped unburt. 

Oct. 19. A meeting of the General 
Committee of Delegated Catholics took 
place in Dublin; Lord Fingal in the 
Chair. Viscount Netterville produced a 
draft of a Petition, which was read and 
approved of, and recommended to the 
adoption of the Catholics of Ireland. It 
was then carried,that the Petition be sub- 
ject to revision, if necessary or prudent; 
and that the Committee do adjourn to a 
day preceding the meeting of Parliament 
by one fortnight. All this was transact- 
ed with so much promptitude (it being 
understood that no speeches would be 
permitued), that the deliberations of the 
delegates were concluded before they 
could be interrupted ; the magistrates did 
however make their appearance, as the 
Assembly was dispersing. 

The Marquis of Donegal, it is said 
has given orders to his Agent to receive 
his rents in Bank Notes, at the rate of 
5 per cent. discount. (Hel/ast Paper.) 





Country News, 

Aug. 26. Mr. Thomas Kidd, butcher, 
and his wife, of Aliddleton, had not Jong 
passed the bridge over the Tees at that 
place, before the breastwork fell. They 
returned to the spot, and while below 
the arch, incautiously viewing a large 
crack therein, the whole fell, and buried 
them in the ruins. They were taken 
up some time afterwards lifeless. 

Sept. 1. R.M. Rogers, a Welsh sea- 
man, having previously prepared a diving- 
bell, with 11 ewt. of metal fastened round 
its circumference, descended from the 
bowsprit of a sloop, anchored for the 
purpose over the wreck of a lighter laden 
with iron, which some time since sunk at 
Passage, near Cork. He descended 
three times, to ascertain the situation 
of the wreck; in his last attempt he was 
Jowered into the hold of the vessel, and 
brought up ene bar of iron in his hand. 
He expects, in a few days, to be able to 
bring up the entire property, which con- 
sisted of about 30 tons of iron, 

Sept. 17. About midnight, a small 


farm-house and half a dozen small tene- 








[Oct. 


ments at Exning, a village near New- 
market, were destroyed by fire. They 
were the propertyof Mr. Colling, a respect- 
able farmer, and were the fruits of up- 
wards of 20 years’ application and 
industry. The farm-house was occu- 
pied by Colling himself, two of the 
tenements by two brothers, married to 
two of Colling’s daughters, and the re- 
maining cottages by labouring men and 
their families. The premises were worth 
upwards of 1000/. but unfortunately 
they were insured for only 200/—Not 
more than eight weeks since, the Swan 
public-house in the same village was 
burnt down; and during the Jast eight 
years five destructive fires have hap- 
pened, of the origin of which no ac- 
count could be given —A man residing 
in the neighbourhood has been appre- 
hended on suspicion of being concerned 
in the former outrage. 

Sept.19. The meeting of the three 
Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, was held at the Jatter place 
this and the two preceding days; and 
was more numerously attended than for 
many years. There were performances 
of Sacred Musick at the Cathedral in the 
morning, and Coucerts at the Booth-hall 
in the evening, in aid of the charity for 
Widows and Orphans of the Poor Clergy. 
Madame Catalani’s first appearance at 
Gloucester was hailed with rapture by 
most brilliant assemblages of company, 
‘The amount received during the three 
days was 702/. being 1597. more than 
was collected at the Triennial Festival 
of 1808.—Madame Catalani gave 501. te 
the charity, and has gratuitously offered 
her services in aid of the Prison charity 
and the Infirmary, at a Concert of Sa- 
cred Musick in the Cathedral; towards 
which design Miss Melville, Mr. Bra- 
ham, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Hawks, 
also instantly gave the promise of their 
co-operation; and Mr, Cramer was not 
tardy in the offer of his powerful aid. 

Sept. 21. At Cardiff, upon the Circuit 
last week, a Magistrate, of opulence, 
and of no questioned repute, addressed 
a letter to one of the Judges, in which 
his object was not only to avetise 4 
culprit (committed for manslaughter 
upon a Coroner’s Inquest) of a delibe- 
rate and savage murder, but also, upow 
the evidence of assertion alone, to in- 
flame the Judicial mind of his cor- 
respondent against that Prisoner, by 
persuading the Judge before-hand that 
unless the accused should be cut off by 
the law, not a life near him, or within 
his reach, could be safe. He repre- 
sented this man as a conspirator in 4 
desperate clan of miscreants, who were 
men of sanguinary habits aud — 
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He told the Judge that the witnesses 
who were to be heard, were all partial 
to the accused, and would suppress the 
facts they knew, unless his Lordship 
would make them speak out; and he 
desited hith to keep the seeret of these 
hints, for which he gave this reason, “‘ that 
every thing valuable to him was at stake 
in withholding from this clan a know- 
ledge of the part he took against them.” 
When the Judge had read this letter, 
which he received in Court, the Bar and 
Grand Jury attending, he told them a 
letter had been just put into his hand, 
and he named the writer of it; he 
added, that circumstances of peculiar 
delicacy respecting the subject of that 
letter, imposed upon his feelings the 
painful necessity of deferring to publish 
the contents till the gavl h-si been de- 
livered ; but that he should then direct 
his principal officer to read it aloud, 
and should pass a marked and public 
censure upon it; after delivering which, 
he should command tlie deposit of the 
letter upon the files of the Ceurt, for 
safe custody, accompanied by a note of 
its doom, that if the writer chose to 
appear, he would be in time, and would 
be heard. When the man aceused of 
the manslaughter had been tried, and 
had received the sentence of imprison- 
ment for three months, he was re- 
manded. ‘The writer of the letter did 
not appear, and the Judge delivered 
himself to a numerous audience to this 
effect : “ You have heard this letter, and 
your looks were eloquent; they repro- 
bated this tampering and cruel artifice. 
A Magistrate of the County, at whose 
mercy, in some degree, are the lives 
and liberties of men, writes to me for 
the single purpose of insinuating, 4nd 
whispering away a man’s life by undue 
influence upon the judgment or the 
feelings of his correspondent.—His ob- 
jeet is, to invert the habit and principle 
of a judicial trust, which is that of 
being counsel for prisoners, into the 
new and sanguinary department of a 
suborned advocate against them. His 
letter prompts me to goad the witnesses 
into evidence more hostile to the culprit 
than it was their intention to give—ad- 
vice to me, insinuated behind the back 
of the accused, and just before his trial, 
upon evidence of assertion alone, un- 
duly and surreptitiously communicated ! 
—But what heightens the depravity of 
this insult upon the Court, and this 
cruelty of it, as it has taken aim at the 
parties who are implicated, is the con- 
fidence proposed and claimed.”— My 
God!” said the Judge, “ is it in 18W 
that any man breathing, a subject of 
Gent. Mac. October, 1911. 
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this realm, could think a Judge base 
enough to be an accomplice in this fraud 
upon the sacred honour of his covenant 
upon oath; of his dignified indifference 
to parties; and above all, of his pre- 
sumptions, which are those of the Law, 
that, up tothe moment of conviction 
by authentic: and sworn proof, the ac- 
eused are innocent? What can be said 
for the writer? Even to him I would be 
merciful. Is it an error of judgment ? Is 
it ignorance ? But can we forget that 
he is a Magistrate, and that he is a 
man? Shall a Magistrate be indemni- 
fied, or dismissed with a gentle rebuke, 
who is ignorant of the judicial honour 
imposed upon him by his peculiar office ? 
Is be a man so unenlightened as to be 
unapprized of those feelings which tell 
every honourable mind, that no man is 
to be condemned unheard, and whis- 
pered out of the world, by a secret be- 
tween his accuser and his Judge ?—As a 
memorial to after-ages of the disgrace 
inseparable from attempts like these, & 
direct the officer to file this letter upon 
the Records of the Court, accompanied 
by a note of the fact that it was read 
aloud in open Court, and severely cen- 
sured by the Judge to whom it was ad- 
dressed.” The other Judge assenting, 
it was made a Rule of Court. 

Sept. 22. At Sheerness, being the An- 
niversary of his Majesty’s Coronation, 
the guns on the battery (42 pounders), 
as usual, were preparing to fire a Royal 
Salute, when John Brown and James 
Tramp, being in the act of loading the 
saine, and ramming home the wadding, 
one of the guns unfortunately discharged 
its contents, and the unfortunate men 
were blown almost to atoms. Two other 
men, named Springate and Godwin, 

were dangerously wounded, 

Sept. 23. A fire broke out last week 
in the malt-house of Mr. Neville, at 
Chalk-E-nd, Essex, which was consumed, 
together with the farm-house, buildings, 
&e. adjoining, belonging to Mr. Cliff. 
The damage is upwards of 2000/. 

Sept. 24. This morning, as a stage 
coach was coming to town, about two 
miles the other side Urbridee, one of 
the front wheels flew off, and a young 
woman of i7 years of age on the top, sit- 
ting in front, droppesl under, and the 
whole fabrick of the coach fell upon her 
head. The vital spark was extinzuished 
in a moment. A gentleman who sat 
next her very narrowly escaped by aia 
involuntary spring, which carried bim 
over the hedge. ‘There were two other 
passengers on the roof, and several in 
the inside; who met with no material 
injury, except one lady in the inside. 

Sept, 
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Sept. 26. Early in the morning, a fire 
broke out in a cottage-house occupied by 
S. Lister, a weaver, at Haley-hall, near 
Halifax, which communicated to an ad- 
joining cottage, and both were consumed, 
Lister, who was in the 79th year of his 
age, in attempting to preserve some pro- 
perty, was burnt to death, 

Chester, Sept. 27.—During a storm 
of thunder and lightning, as Mr. Hugh 
Itughes, farmer, of Tyddyn-Whiskyn, 
in Caermartheushire, was returning from 
Caerndrvon, on horseback, with his 
daughter mounted behind him, holding 
him round the waist; she and the horse 
were struck dead with the lightning, 
while Mr. Hughes himself received no 
injury, except a bruised knee from the 
fall of his horse. 

Sept. 24. As Thomas Jeffery was 
washing bimself in a piece of standing 
water at the back of Mr, Friend’s brew- 
house, at Tunbridge ells, he got out 
of his depth; and notwithstanding a 
person who was with him endeavoured 
to save him by holding out a rake for 
him to catch at, be sunk ina hole six- 
teen feet deep. His brother, a few mi- 
nutes after, passing near the spot, put 
a rope round his waist, and plunged in 
to recover the body, and nearly lost bis 
life in the attempt: after three quarters 
of an hour’s incessant labour, the body 
was dragged up, but every attempt to 
restore animation proved fruitless. 

Sept. 30. ‘She New Bristod Commer- 
cial Rooms were thrown open to the 
Subscribers; the architect, Mr. Busby. 
Ip the centre of the principal front is a 
portico of the Grecian Llonic order, sup- 
porting a pediment, which is surmounted 
by three statues (executed by Mr. 
Bubb), personilying the City, Commerce, 
and Navigation ; and under the portico 
is an alto-relief representing Britannia, 
attended by Neptune and Minerva, re- 
ceiving tributes from the four Quarters 
of the World, From the portico, two 
doors open immediately into the grand 
room, which is 69 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, and 25 in height; in the centre 
of the ceiling is a circular lantern light, 
4) feet diameter, covered by a dome, 
which is borne by twelve Caryatides, or 
supvorting figures, between which the 
light is admitted into the room through 
twelve reticulated iron sashes; and the 
whole has an effect of singular beauty 
andelegance. Theheight from the floor 
to the dome is 45 feet; and from the 
centre is suspended a Grecian lamp, 
besides four others of less dimensions 
from the angles of the lantern. At the 
back of the building is the Reading- 
Room, 30 feet by 20, and 17 feet high; 
there are also a Committec-rouom and 


Offices; with two rooms over the Reading 
and Committee rooins, and of similar di- 
mensions, which are to be used for sales 
by auction. 

Sept. 30. At Cardiff, the wife of Mr. J. 
Kenmure, ship-owner, had most unac- 
countably conceived a sudden idea, that 
her children were to be poisoned by some 
persons who she thought were in league 
with her servants; and after having, 
with the greatest emotion and anguish, 
represented her fears to her mother and 
husband, rushed out of her father's 
house in a paroxysm of distress and mo- 
mentary derangement, under the im- 
pression of saving her children ; but, not 
knowing whither she was going, she fell 
over a bank 20 feet high into the river 
Taft, which is not more than fifty yards 
from her father’s house, and which being 
much swollen by a land-flood, she was 
carried down by the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, and lost. 

Oct. 2. This evening, about seven 
o'clock, as Mr. Wylde, a farmer, of Sun- 
dridge-place, was returning from Croy- 
don-fair, in a horse and chaise, accom- 
panied by his son and grandson, they 
were stopped near the top of Wéester- 
ham-hill by a single footpad, who pre 
sented a pistol, and demanded their 
money. Mr. Wylde gave him all the 
money he had, which was only a few 
shillings (he having been purchasing 
oxen at the fair). The villain insisted 
upon having more from them, saying 
he was sure it was not all they had got; 
and keeping his pistol presented at Mr. 
Wylde’s bead, Mr. W. turned] it aside 
with his whip; but while doing this, 
the robber, without any threat or notice, 
immediately discharged it, and the con- 
tents lodged in Mr. W’s breast and head, 
and caused instant death. He expired 
in his son’s arms, without a groan. 
There were seven slugs in the pistol; 
two of them lodged in his head, and five 
in his side and breast, Mr. W’s sonis 
about the age of 19, and his grandson 
11 years. ‘The murderer has since been 
apprehended. 

Oct. 2. During the furious gales on the 
Devon and Cornish coast, a brig was ob- 
served in distress, between Portreath 
and Hayle:—About 10, she went on 
shore to the East of Hayle Bar, and soon 
after, the Captain, Davis,who belonged to 
Looe, together with the mate and two 
boys, were washed overboard anJ drown- 
ed. Two men, the remainder of the 
crew, were observed to get into the pig- 
ging, oneon the foremast, the other on 
the mainmast, where they continued for 
some time, every wave covering them. 
The mainmast soon went by the board, 
carrying with it the seaman who had 
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taken refuge on it. Just at this time a 
native of St. Ives, who is a very expert 
swimmer, stripped on the beach, and 
plunged into the waves, carrying with 
him the end of a rope, to fasten round 
the men en buard, and thus enable the 
persons on shore to extricate them. He 
had nearly reached the vessel, when the 
rope slipped from him; and he was seen 
for some time endeavouring to gain the 
wreck of the mainmast, to which the 
almost drowned mariner still clung. At 
length be reached it, and as each wave 
washed over them, was seen cheeringthe 
poor fellow. On sesing the danger to 
which all three were now exposed, a 
young man, belonging to Hayle, (Richard 
Burt,) in opposition to the entreaties of 
his father, plunged into the billows, and 
succeeded in conveying the rope to the 
first adventurer, who fastened it round 
the almost exhausted sufferer on the 
mainmast, and having also fastened to 
him a rope from the ship, he was drawn 
on shore by the people on the beach. 
The other seaman on the foremast was 
got on shore in the same manner, and, 
lastly, their intrepid deliverers. 

Oct, 3. A person from the neighbour- 
hood of Doncaster, having to cross 
Howden Dike with three horses for 
Howdon Fair, a gentleman of the name 
of Brown, who was going over at the 
same time, assisted in holding one of 
them, besides his own; but the boat 
had not proceeded far, when the horses, 
plunging forward, precipitated them- 
selves and their holdérs inte the water, 
and Mr. Brown was drowned, 

Oct, 4. This morning a boat be- 
longing to Newhaven, manned with 
four men, on its return to Leith from 
Kinghorn, was struck by a sea, which 
split it im two, and broke the mast. 
The accident was seen from Inchkeith, 
and a boat put off to their assistance, 
but, having to row against wind and 
tide, three of the crew were unfortu- 
nately drowned. The fourth, named 
Johnston, who had been above an hour 
in the water naked, was _ insensible 
when taken up, but has since recovered. 
The names of the sufferers are Begg, 
Liston, and Rutherford; only one of 
them, Begg, was married, and his wife, 
who, besides the loss of a husband, has 
to lament that of a brother, was de- 
livered of her first child a few days 
previous to the fatal accident, She has 
since been in a state of insensibijity. 

Oct. 5. Birmingham Musical Festi- 
val, held this week for the benefit of 
the General Hospital, was productive be- 
yond the most sanguine calculation; the 
receipts of the three days, including do- 
dations, having exceeded 6,6001. Mas 
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dame Catalani gave 50 guineas to the 
Charity, Mrs. Bianchi Lacy 20, and Mr. 
Braham 25 guineas. The clear profit 
to the Charity, will be upwards of 3000/. 
The performances excited the highest 
admiration. 

Oct. 5. In the evening, the ferry-boat 
which passes from South Lynn to Lynn 
Regis, started with eleven passengers 
and the ferryman ; who, being principally 
working men, were anxious to get home ; 
and although the boat was small, and 
only intended for occasional use, persist- 
ed in getting in to the above number. 
The tide coming rapidly up, and the 
wind being full against them, made such 
a rough sea, that the boat upset, and 
every one on board perished, 

Oct.7. Mr. Sadler, accompanied by 
Mr.John Burcham of East Dereham,made 
his 2ist ascension from Vauxhall, near 
Birmingham, amidst an immense con- 
course of spectators. The process of 
filling the balloon (which was 40 feet 
high by 36 wide) was completed by two 
o'clock, and 20 minutes after, it rose 
rapidly, steering North East by East. In 
about three minutes, they were enveloped 
in a cloud, which they soou cleared, 
when the a@ronauts were at a sufficient 
height to have an extensive view of the 
surrounding country; ‘Lichfield, Co- 
ventry, Tamworth, and Atherstone, ap- 
pearing nearly under them. At 40 min, 
past two, the aérial voyagers perceived 
Leicester bearing East. At half past two, 
the thermometer stood at 50, the baro- 
meter at 24; and successively varied till 
14 min, past three, when the thermo- 
meter was as low as 34, and the baro- 
meter at 18. In the neighbourhood of 
Leicester, the wind shifted due East, and 
in that direction they proceeded towards 
Market Deeping, in Lincolushire, when 
the aéronauts were at their greatest 
elevation (about two miles and a half); 
from thence they saw the towns of 
Peterborough, Stamford, Wisbeach, Crow- 
land, &c. Mr. Sadler, perceiving a 
current of air passing under hin to the 
Northward,deemed it prudent to descend, 
in order to avoid being carried toward 
the sea. The balloon being now quite 
distended, it became necessary to let out 
some of the gas, which was done at 
intervals, till it descended into the 
curreut Mr.Sadler had previously noticed ; 
and the adventurers were carried divectly 
Noerthward. Spalding was now on their 
right, and Bourn on their left, when 
they threw out all their ballast. The car 
first struck the carth at Boston, to the 
Southward of Neckington, with extreme 
violence, the grappling irons being in- 
effectually thrown out; and on the 
sccond concussion, Mr. Sadler, having 
hold 
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hold of the valve-line, was by a sudden 
jerk,caused bythe grapple taking hold for 
an instant, thrown violently out, and un- 
fortunately received several contusions 
on the head and body; but, notwith- 
standing, had sufficient presence of 
mind to call out to Mr. Burcham not to 
quit his seat. The balloon immediately 
rose, about 100 yards, with great velo- 
city, tothe great hazard of the Gentleman 
who remainedin it. At length he suc- 
ceeded in pressing the bag of rarified air, 
sufficiently to occasion the balloon to 
descend again; and throwing dut the 
€rappling-iron, in the parish of Asgarby 
about a mile anda half from the place 
where Mr. Sadler was thrown out, it 
came in contact with a tree, which 
stopped its progress; and Mr. Burcham 
was fortunately relieved from bis perilous 
situation, and safely landed on terra 
firma, with only a slight bruize. The 
aérial voyage was completed at 40 min. 
past three, being one hour and 20 min. 
from the moment of ascension, having 
in that short space traversed a distance 
of at least 100 miles. Mr. Sadler lost 
both his flags; and the balleon was 
nearly destroyed. 

Oct. 13. A stack of hay, containing 
upwards of 60 tons, the property of Mr. 
Presrick, near Loftus, Yorkshire, which 
had been made up in too damp a state, 
took fire, and the flames communicating 
to seven adjacent coru-ricks, the whole 
were consumed, The damage is @00/. 

Oct. 15. A fire broke out in Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, early in the morn- 
Ing, in the rooms of a Member of that 
Society, who was awakened by the crack- 
Jing of the fire in his outer room, He 
was considerably scorched before he could 
make his escape, which he effected by 
jumping out of his bed-room window. 
The interior of the Founder's Range, or 
Lord Westmoreland’s Building, was con- 
sumed ; except the stone front, and part 
of the inside wall. The picture-gallery 
was preserved; and, by a fortunate 
change of the wind, the flames were con- 
fined to the range of buildings in which 
they originated, The loss of the College 
is estimated at 20,000. of which only 
3,500/. were insured. 

Oct. 19. A fire broke out at the mill 
of Mr. G. Bush, at Wick, Gloucester- 
shire, which was consumed, except the 
water-whee].and the lower mill-work 
adjoining. The damage is nearly2000/. ; 
bu! the property was fully insured, 

Oct. 20. A smart shock of an earth- 
quake was felt at one o'clock this after- 
noon, at Comrie, Perthshire, aceoiumpa- 
nied with a considerable noise. 

The Duke of Devonshire, with a li- 
berality characteristic of his poble f2- 


mily, has become an annual subscriber 
of 100 guineas to the Derby Infirmary. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has given 2301. to- 
wards the Methodist Chapel now buikd- 
ing in Saville-street, Malton. 

Lord Harewood has lately purchased 
the estate of the late Lord Galway in 
the borough of Vontefract, and its neigh, 
bourhood, to the amount of 50,000/. 

Serjeant Best has recently purehased 
the Great Tithes of the parish of Brith 
in Kent, for which he gave 24,0007. 

Scotch Clergy.—When the Court of 
Tiends meets in November, it is under. 
Stood they will put into execution the 
Jate Act Of Parliament for augmenting to 
150/, per @nnum all the stipends of the 
Clerey of the Established Church, in 
whose parishes the Tithes are exhausted, 
and whose livings do not amount to that 
sum, twe years’ augmentation being al- 





ready due. ~ 
Dowestic Occurrences. 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. 

It was discovered by a female servant 
to her Majesty, that some of the presses 
in Buekingham-house, which contained 
her Majesty’s Court and other most 
valuable dresses, had been opened, and 
property to the amount of 500/. stolen, 
Two locksmiths who had been employed 
about the house have been taken up on 
suspicion ; but no traces of the property 
have been vet discovered. A reward of 
2001. has been offered for the apprehen- 
sion of the robbers. 

Saturdey, Sept, 8. 

A Common Hall of the Livery of Lon- 
den was held this day at Guildhall, for 
the choice of a Lord Mayor for the year 
ensuing; when Aldermen Hunter and 
Wood were returned to the Court of Al- 
dermen, whose choice fel! on the former. 
—The new Sherifts, Mr. Alderman Birch, 
and William Heygate, esq. were sworn 
into office. 

Tuesday, October \. 

Parliament was this day prorogued to 
the 12th of November. 

Considerable alarm was excited bya 
report of a conflagration at Greenwich 
Hospital,’ which, it was feared, was likely 
to destroy that magnificent building, so 
much the boast of this, as it is the ad- 
miration of every other country, The 
fire, however, consumed only the In- 
firmary, and the Hospital itself was 
entirely out of danger. The Infirmary 
was a large square building, the sides of 
which contained three different tiers of 
wards or corridores, besides the restr 
dences, in the rear, of the Physician 
and Surgeon. Phe roof was very thickly 
covered with lead, and the bedsteads 
through the whole of the house were ol 
iron. The fire, which was quite acer 
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morning, im the North-West corner 
of the upper corridore, in one of the 
rooms belonging to the Assistant Sur- 
geon. The apartment had Leen for 
some time uninhabited; and there being 
no stove in the fire-place, a fire was 
made on tbe hearth, to render the place 
dry and habitable. Through some in- 
terstices near the hearth, the fire pe- 
netrated; and before the least notice 
could be taken of it by the Assistant 
Surgeon, the beams underneath the 
floor were burning most intensely, The 
alarm was then immediately given; aud 
nothing could exceed in terror the evies 
and groaus of the sick within, mingled 
with the tumult and shouting of the 
crowd without. The first care of those 
who had assembled to lend their as- 
sistance, was the removal of the sick ; 
and happily, every person in the fafir- 
mary was brought out in safety. ‘This 
was, however, a very perilous effort, as 
the roof had then begun to burn, and 
the lead, as it melted, poured down 
the partitions. From the attic story, 
the flames continued to make a rapid 
and destructive progress downwards ; 
and at three o’clock, when the engines 
arrived, the whole building, with the 
exception of the Eastern wing, and the 
houses of the Physician and Surgeon, 
was one entire furnace. The iron bed- 
steads, red-hot with the surrounding 
fire, gave a kind of deepened colour to 
the flame, which threw a steady, equal 
light over the whole horizon. The illu- 
minated appearance of the neighbouring 
extensive buildings, the reflected glare 
from the Thames, the range of shipping 
rendered visible to an immense distance 
by the brilliant element, are described 
as a night-scene the most sublimely 
picturesque; while the dangerous situa- 
tion of those who assisted in extinguish- 
ing the fire, and the wretched appearance 
of the poor veterans who had just es- 
eaped its fury, must have had the in- 
terest of real tragedy, and excited every 
emotion of terror and pity. The fire 
Was got under about nine o'clock. ‘The 
damage is said to exceed 25,0001. 
Thursday, October 24. 

The Comet, which has so long been 
the object of universal admiration, was 
jn its nearest position to the earth this 
evening ; and we regret to say that the 
awfully sublime stranger will not much 
longer appear to the same advantage to 
our View. 


Wednesday, Oct, 30. 

The following is a correct copy of 
what has been allowed to transpire on 
the subjeet of the Report of the Queen's 
Council as to his Majesty’s health : 
“ His Majesty’s health is not such as to 
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enable his Majesty to resume the exer- 
cise of his Royal Authority; that his 
Majesty’s bodily health does not appear 
to be essentially altered since the date 
of the last Report; that his Majesty’s 
mental health appears to be materially 
worse than it was at that period; that, 
from the protraction of the disorder, its 
present state, the duration of its acces- 
sions, and the peculiar character which 
it now assumes, one of his Majesty’s 
Physicians thinks his Majesty’s recovery 
improbable, and the other Physicians 
think his recovery very improbable ; and 
that, on the ether hand, from the state 
of his Majesty’s health and powers of 
mind, from his memory and perception, 
and from the remainmg vigour of his 
constitution, and from his bodily health, 
some of the medical persons in attend- 
ance do not entirely despair of his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery.” 

‘the Committee of the Corporation of 
London for carrying into execution the 
Acts of Parliament for the improvement 
of the entrance at Temple-bar and Snow- 
hill bad come to a resolution, that the 
new street leading Northwards from 
Picket-street, should, as a memento of 
their respect to their chairman, the 
Alderman, be called Domville-street. The 
worthy Alderman has, however, de- 
clined the honour; and it will now be 
called Pichet-place. — It is in contem- 
plation to connect this street with the 
improvements intended towards High 
gate and Hampstead, by earrying it up 
across Holborn, in a line to the Found- 
ling Hospital, This, when completed, 
will be a grand opening, leading direct 
from the North to the heagt of the me 
tropolis, equally beneficial to the trade of 
the West end of the town and the city. 

The Earl of Clarendon has purchased 
the Duke of Kent’s fine house, and mag- 
nificent furniture, near the Barracks at 
Knightsbridge, 

The following instance of coo) intre- 
pidity deserves to be recorded. Benja- 
min Phillips, aged 9 years, fell off Chel- 
sea-byidge, at high-water, into the 
Thames, a short time since. A Chelsea 
pensioner, with only one arm, an honest 
Hibernian, of the name of Burns, on 
hearing of the circumstance, hastened 
to the spot, and, without pulling off his 
clothes, plunged headlong from the 
bridge, and happily caught the cbild by 
the hair, as he was sinking for the third 
time. Buras then threw himself on his 
back, placed the child on his breast, and 
to the great joy of the spectators, suc- 
cceded in bringing him ashore. The 
child was restored by the means recom- 
mended by the Royal Humane Society, 
who have since rewarded its —_— 

Tuxa- 





















































































THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Haymarker THEATRE. 

Sept. 23, Darkness Visible ; a Farce, by 
Mr. Theodore Hook. This piece preseuts 
a series of ludicrous situations and divert- 
ing incidents,{ of that description which 
always produces merriment, when pro- 
perly represented. 

Sept. 50. Travellers benighted ; or, the 
Forest of Rosenwald, a Melo-drame; the 
plot of which is borrowed from the story of 
Raymond and Agnes. 


Lyceum Turatar, Srranp. 

Oct. 14. The Green-eyed Monster ; or, 
How to get your Money; a musical Farce. 
By Mr. Pocock, author of “ Hit or Miss,” 

Covent Garven Turatre. 

Oct. 16, Kamschatka ; or, The Slaves? Ti+ 
bute; anew Opera; an English version of 
Kotzebue’s ‘Count Benyowski,’ a little 
altered, by Mr. Charles Kemble. 





Gazerre Promorions. 


Downing-str. WiINcHworti Tonge, 

Sept. 21. esq. Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate of the Forces in Jamaica. 

Downing-street, Oct. 1. Right Hon. 
Heury Wellesley, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to his Catholic 
Majesty Ferdinand V [1.—Charles Vanghan, 
esq. Secretary of Embassy to Spain. 

Charles Stuart, George Cockburn, and 
Jobn Philip Morier, esqs. Commissioners 
ws Spanish America, to act with Spanish 
©ommissioners appointed in the name of 
Ferdinand VII.—Richard Belgrave Hopp- 
ner, esq. Secretary. 

‘Tho. Sydenham, esq. Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the seat of the Provisional 
‘iovernment of Portugal, during the ab- 
sence of Charles Stuart, esq. in Spanish 
Aierica, 

Whitehall, Oct. 1. Rob. Brownrigg, esq 
Lieut-gen. Governor and Commander ia 
ebief of the British settlements in Ceylon. 

MWar-office, Oct. 1. J. C. Herries, esq. 
Commissary in Chief at home and abroad 
except Ireland and the East Indies, vice 
Gordon, 

Major M. René Baron de Montalerabert, 
and Capt. O. A. Pierrepoint, Permanent 
Assistant Quarter-master Generals ; the 
former with the rank of Lieut-colonel, vice 
Birch ; the latter with the rank of Major, 
zice Montalembert, 

Whitehall, Oct. 8. Burnet Bruce, esq. 
one of the Four Commissioners of Edin- 
burgh, vice Kirkpatrick, resigned. 

Whitehall, Oct, 21. John Drinkwater, 
esq. 2 Comptroller of Army Accounts. 

War-office, Oct. 21. His Serene High- 
ness William Frederick Henry, Hereditary 
Prince of Orange, a Colonel in the Army. 
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Promotions, &e, 
UKE of Norfolk, High Steward of Glou- 
cester, vice Earl Berkeley, deceased. 
Lord Somers, Recorder of Gloucester, 
vice Duke of Norfolk. 
R. Thornton, esq. M. P. for Colchester, 
Marshal of the Admiralty, vice Cricket, dec, 


—_ 


EccresiasTican PrererMents. 
EV. J. L. Harding, LL.B. Loxinore R. 
Devon. 

Rev. Wm. Page Richards, head-master 
of Blundell’s school, ‘Tiverton, Stoke- 
Abbott R. Dorset. 

Rev. Wm. Hicks, M. A. rector of Little 
Braxted, Essex, Whitington R. co. Glouc, 
vice Wasey, deceased. 

Rev. Tho. Tracy Coxwell, M. A. Great 
Marlow V. Bucks, vice Hicks, resigned. 

Rev. John Bartam, M. A, Pouteland V. 
Northuinberland. 

Rev. R. M. Miller, B. A. resident 
Chaplain at Lisbon. 

Rev, Wm. Carwithen, St. Mary Steps R. 

Rev. Henry Crowe, M. A. Billingford 
R. Norfolk. 

Hon. and Rev. Charles Strangways, 
Kilmington R. vice Digby, resigned, 

Rev. Wm. F. Drake, B. A. to be a 
minor canon of Norwich Cathedral ; to st. 
Stephen’s V. Norwich ; and te the perpetual 
Curacy of St. Join, ‘Timberhill. 

Rev. W. Bolland, M. A. Swineshead V. 
co. Linc. vice Dodd, resigned, now rector 
of North Runcton, Norfolk. 

Rev. Geo, Hall, D.D. provost of Trinity 
College, to the see of Dromore in Ireland, 
vice Percy, deceased. 

Rev. Charles John Smyth, M. A, Catton 
V. Nortolk. 

Rev. Charles Freeman Millard, B. A. St. 
Giles’s perpetual Curacy, Norwich. 

Rev. Peter Hansel, B. A. Worsted V. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Wm. Procter, Longhoughton V. 
near Alnwick, vice Stockdale, deceased. 

Rev. Johu Butt, sen, late head master ot 
Uppingham School, Leake V, near Buston, 





Birras. 

1811, AT Upper Sunburylodge, Sussex, 
Sept. 4.~~ (the house of her Mother), Vis- 
countess Turnour, a daughter. 

7. Hereditary Princess of Bavaria, a son. 

26. At Bermondsey, the wife of T. Gait- 
skell, esq. a dau. being their 16th child. 

27, At Pimlico-lodge, Mrs. Elliot, adau, 

Lately. At Sudbrook park, near Rich- 
mond, Countess of Courtoun, a daughter, 

At StirlingCastle,Lady A. Macleod, a son. 

At Sochell, N. B. the lady of Sir J. 
Pringle. a daughter. 

At High Wycomb, the lady of the Hon, 
Capt. Erskine (King’s Hussars), a son. 

At Whaddon Hall, the wife of William 
Lowndes, esq. M. P. a son. PA 
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At Cold Overton Hall, co. Leic. the wife 
of J. F. Turner, esq. a son and heir. 

Oct. 6. At Dawlish, Lady Frances Leg, 
a daughter. 

7. At Gloucester, the wife of the Rev.Dr. 
Hall, master of Pembroke College, a son. 

8. In St. James’s square, the wife of 
John Thornton, esq. a son. 

12, At her Father’s in Gower-street, the 
wife of Rev. Richard Yates, of Chelsea 
College, a son, 





Marriaces. 
1811. AT Madeira, John Shuter, esq. 
Aug. 3. M. Ds to the daughter of Sir 
Eyre Coote. 


29. Tho. Moore, esq. of Chilwell, son of 
Geo. M. esq. of Applely, co. Leic. to the 
daughter of The. Webb Edge, esq. of 
Strelly, Notts. 

Sept. 10. Rev, Alex. Cooke, rector of 
Warimsworth, to Catharine, daughter and 
coheiress of the late Sam. Buck, esq. 
recorder of Leeds. 

14. Wm. Marsh, esq. of Knightsbridge, 
to Miss Tresilian, of Hans-place. 

18, Capt. Volant Vashon Ballard, R. N. 
to Arabella Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Jas. Crabb, esq. of Shinfield-lodge, Hants. 

19. Mr. Edward Garduer, bookseller to 
the University of Oxford, Pater-noster- 
row,'to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. ‘Tho, 
Bensley, printer, of Bolt-court. 

At Wirksworth, Tho. Peech, M. D. of 
Loughborough, to Catharine, eldest dau. 
of Mr. Blackwall. 

Rev. J. Pratt, rector of Paston, ce. 
Northampton, to Mary, youngest daugh, 
of Rey. J. Boak, rector of Brockley. 

23. Robert Taylor, esq. jun. of Lincoln’s 
Jan, to Mary Anne, only daughter of Rev. 
Jobu Watkins, rector of Clifton Campville, 
co. Stafford. 

24. At Nottingham, Mr. John Rivington, 
of St. Paul’s Church.yard, to Miss Black- 
burn. 

Litely, Rev, Mr. La Toir, rector of 
Boothby Graffoe, co. Lincoln, aud Greas- 
ley, Notts, to Miss Mason. 

Rev. Mr. Otter, rector of Bothall, Nor- 
thumberland, to Mrs, Smaldridge, widow 
of Rev, Mr. 5. rector of Bothall. 

Rev, George Win. Daubeny, eldest son 
of the Archdeacon of Sarum, to Elizabeth, 
daugh. of Rey. Charles Crawley, vector of 
Stowe, Northampton. 

4. P. Hodgson, esq. second son of J. H. 
esq. of Bolingbroke -house, Battersea, to the 
only dau. of 5. Hora, esq. of Mere, Somers. 

George Warde, esq. assistant to the 
Board uf Revenue, Calcutta, to Mrs. Mur- 
ray, relict of Charles M. esq. 

E. Archdeacon, esq. of Marybone, to 
Miss R. E, Thoroton, of Bottesford, Leic. 

Joseph Livesey,esy. of Stourton hall, co. 
Linceln, to Miss Reade, niece of Major 
Massey, of Hatlield, neac Doovaster. 


Births and Marriages of eminent Persofs. 
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W. A. Davies, esq. of Portsmouth, secre- 
tary to Vice-Adm, Otway, to Eleanor, third 
dau. of Alex. Bonthorne, esq. of Bathfield- 
house, near Newhaven, 

G. W. Villiers Villiers, esq. Regal 
Horse-guards (Blue), to Eleanor, eldest 
daughter of Sir Jas. Nasmyth, bart. of 
New Posso, Peeblesshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
col. Ross, Deputy Adj.-General to the 
forces in Ceylon, to the dauglter of Lieut- 
gen. Brownrigg. 

Oct, 1. John Hayford Thorold, esq. 
eldest gon of Sir J. 'T. bart. of Syston Park, 
eo. Lincoln, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir Chas, Kent, bart. of Grantham, 

James Richardson, esq. M. D. of Wake- 
field, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
Samuel Potter, esy. of Springfield, near 
Whitchaven, 

Rev. J. G. D. Thring, rector of Alford 
to Sarah, second daughter of Rev. J. Jen- 
kius, vicar of Evercreecu, co, Somerset, 

2, At Woolbeding, Sussex, Lord Rob. 
Spencer, to Hon. Mrs. Bouverie, widow 
of the late Hon. Edw. B. of Delapré Abbey. 

3, Jolin Smith, esq. of Oundle, to Miss 
Smith, daughter of the late ‘Thomas 5S. esq. 
of the Chapter-house, St. Paul's. 

W. F. Lowndes, esq. eldest son of W. 
L. Stone, esq. of Brightwell-place, Oxoa. 
to Caroline, second daughter of Sir W. 
Strickland, bart. of Boyaton. 

5. George Byng, esq. Capt. R. N. to 
Frances H. second daughter of Commis- 
sioner Sir Robert Barlow. 

Rev. Joba Connop, of Enfield, to Mivs 
Stewart, god-daugliter of Stephen Wilson, 
esq. Whitehall. 

5. Jenn Scully, esq. of Dualla, co. Tip- 
perary, to Kate, eldest daughter of Joku 
Moore, esq. of Kilmainham-lodge, co. 
Dublin. 

At Hastings, Henry Cowper, esq. Pay- 
master 7th batt. German Legion, to Miss 
Pereira, of London-street, Fizroy-square, 
niece of Sic Massech Lopez, bart. of Ma-' 
ristow-house, Devon, 

12. At Oxford, Kev, Vaughan Thomas, 
rector of Dunsborne Rous, co. Gloucester 
tu Charlotte, dau. of Rev. J. Williams. 

Mat. Fortescne, esq. eldest son of Hon. 
Matthew F. of Lolnicote, Somerset, to 
Miss Erskine Christie, third daughter uf 
the late J. C. esq. of Duric, co. Fife. 

16. Lord Caledon, to Lady Carolice 
Yorke, daurrbter of the Earl of Hardwicke. 

At Northwood, Isle of Wight, Rev, 
Robert Coningham, to Miss Louisa Cap- 
per, youngest daughter of Col. James C 
of Caihays, near Cardiff. 

At Leicester, Robert Newberry, gent, 
of Huggleseote, to Mrs, Mayfield, late of 
Billesdon, 

19. E. M. Mandy, esq. M. P. for Der- 
byshire, to Mrs. Barwell, widow of the 
late K. B. esq. of Stansted-house, Sussex. 

BIL- 
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THE Rev. Peacivar Srocxpatr, vi- 
car of Lesbury and Long-Houghton, in 
Northumberland, was born on the 26th 
of October, ©. 8. 1736, in the village 
of Branxton, two miles South of the 
Tweed. <A cata trophe, melancholy to 
Scotland, has made it famous in his- 
tory; and the pen of Mr. Walter Scott 
remlers it donbly sacred to the poctic 
mind. ‘The Pield of Flodden lics near the 
Sooth-east end of Branxton. On this field, 
and on the 9th of September, 1515, the 
Battle of Flodden was fought; which, by 
some old writers, is cailed the Battle of 
Branxion. 

In the early time of Percival Stockdale's 
life, while he was yet a child, he often 
walked over this interesting plain with his 
father ; and, even then, the bold images 
of heroic deeds and generous fame, with 
the tender sentiments of filial love, worked 
powerfully in his ardent and juvenile 
fancy. With characteristic frankness, 
in the memoirs of himself, which be pub- 
lished two years ago, he thus writes of a 
circumstance that happened about this 
period: 

** As my dearest father and I were one 
day riding within view of Branxton, I said 
something to him which I have forgotten, 
relative to my native place. But I well 
remember, that he turned to me, and 
said, with a seriousness and emphasis 
which are indelibly imprinted in my heart, 
— You may make that place remarkable 
for your birth, ¢/ you take ca:e of yourself.’ 
{ suppose that I might then be about 
twelve years of age. My father was a 
good; scholar ; his understanding was clear 
and strong ; and he could penetrate ha- 
man nature. He already saw that I had 
natural advantages above those of com- 
mon men; but he likewise already saw in 
me the dangerous balance, in favour of 
common men—exquisite sensibility, and 
strong passjons.” 

He saw that his son had natural adzan- 
tages, above those of common men; bul he 
likewise saw in him the dangesous balance, 
in favour of common men—eryuisite sensi- 
bility, and strong passions! These few 
words make the epitome of Mr. Stockdale’s 
life. But we will, as bricfly as possible, 
recount the particulars. 

This venerable father, whose warning 
we have just quoted, was the Rev. Tho- 
mas Stockdale. He had the vicarage of 
Branxton, and the perpetual curacy of 
Cornhill near the Tweed, where his re- 
mains sleep. His family was respéctable, 
and had possessed a small landed patri- 
mony im Cumberland. His grandfather 
was an officer in the Royal army at the 
time of the great rebellion against Charles 
the First, He fell ih one of the battles 


rate REV. PERCIVAL STOCKDALE. 


which was fought between an unfortunate 
king and his ungencrous subjects. “ Old 
as lam, (says the ardent Percival Stock- 
dale,) 1 am get enthusiastically foud of 
liberty, and | hate tyrants. But our un- 
reasonable and outrageous advocates for 
iberty shall never, [ hope, make me for- 
get temperate and just moral and political 
they shall never make me 
forget a period of undetermined, of unde- 
fined frecdom; [ must, with d/eir leave, 
lay some stress on the excessive preroga- 
tive which was claimed and exercised by 
the predecessors of Charles I. ; I mast 
lay some stress on thé Parliament’s inso- 
leat rejection of terms to which they 
should have been determined by con- 
science, and by the constitution, to accede ; 
aud I shail never be ashamed of the veng- 
ration which I pay, nor of the sigh which 
I sometimes offer to the memory of an 
accomplished, virtuous, and pious, but 
mistaken and ill-advised king.” 

The mother of Mr. Percival Stockdale 
was Miss Derothy Collingwood, of Mur- 
ten, in Northumberland, and of the same 
family with our late brave and lamented 
Admiral of that name and title. 

Percival was their only child, and the 
child of their old age. They nurtured him 
with a care so excessive, that they hardly 
suffered ‘}the winds to visit his frame too 
roughly ;” but his mind they exercised in 
all the labours of erudition and taste. 
Even at six years old his passion for learn- 
ing shewed itself; and soon after that pe- 
ried he read our best English authors 
with avidity. In remembrance of these 
carly »leasures, at the advanced age ot 
seventy, he thus expressed himself, with 
regard to British literature : 

“ Pedants may smile; but, in my in- 
tellectual estimation, they who are only 
acquainted with the elegance of the Eng- 
lish language, and with our most elegant 
and capital English authors, are very 
learned —very gracefully learned — fitted 
and accomplished for every achievement 
of the mind.” 

This declaration came with peculiar 
disinterestedness and force from Mr. 
Stockdale, as he was himself a proficient 
in all the learned languages, antient and 
modern, 

In the summer of 1745, the young Per- 
cival was entered by his parents at the 
Graminar-school of Alnwick. Thence he 
was removed, six years afterwards, to the 
Grammar-school at. Berwick, At these 


distinctions ; 


places he became intimately acquainted 
with the Greek and Latin classieks, and 
caught from the poets an enthusiastic 
love of rural scenes. ‘This passion he in- 
dulged to the utmost in his holiday-visits 


to his father; who had chapged bis abode 
from 
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from Branxton to Tillmouth, a pretty vil- 
lage, situated at the confluence of the 
Till and the Tweed. It was about this 
period that he eatered on the luxuriant 
and Elysian province of the Muse. His 
first verses were very humble, suitable to 
his age (thirteen) and the subject; they 
described the beauties of a favourite cat. 
Their author, from bis earliest infancy to 
bis latest hour, was fond of the dumb 
creation: he has been their benefactor as 
far as his own little jurisdiction extended, 
and their eloquent and ardent advocate to 
the world at large. As an instance of this 
Christian spirit, we need only mention his 
bamane pamphlet, written on that most 
cruel and uomanly sport, bull-baiting. 

The temperament of Percival Stockdale 
was that of acute seusibility. We find it 
described simply and most pathetically in 
a sketch he has given of his youthful feel- 
ings. He writes of returning to school 
after visiting his parents : 

“ At this juncture, some of my school- 
fellows observed my passion for solitude, 
and my great dejection, which they endea- 
voured to remove. ‘They pressed me to 
go with them into a neighbouring wood, 
to pull nuts. Their earnest entreaties pre- 
vailed ; and I aceompanied them. When 
the mind is absorbed in grief, it is incapa- 
citated from enjoying amusements and 
diversions ; indeed, to mix in them only 
mocks and heightens our grief. Every 
attempt at gaiety and mirth, every social 
attempt to excite them, rankled, or palled 
io the sickness of my heart. I was, in 
imagination, in the excursions of my soul, 
far distant from my companions, and 
from the wood. 1 was, in imagination, 
at Tillmouth, reading or walking with my 
father. There are mental wounds, there 
are pungent mental tortures, through 
every stage of our existence, of which 
common minds have not the least idea or 
perception. What inexpressible pains 
have a picturesque fancy, and ‘impetuous 
passions, cost me! For amidst all my 
extravagant follies, amidst all my intem- 
perate sallies, my thinking hours inter- 
vened; and, in them, I was strongly ac- 
tuated with the principles and sentiments 
of what was right. The distress and me- 
lancholy which [ have endeavoured to de- 
scribe, awakened and kept alive in my 
mind those religious impressions which 
had been deeply fixed there by the pious 
attention of my excellent parents. I had 
with me the *‘ New whole Daty of Man,’ 
which they recommended to my frequent 
reading ; a very good book, which has at 
the end several well-composed prayers 
for various occasions. Passed events, 
with severe grief, 1 used to review in 
fancy ; and, with that book for my guide, 
M unostentatious solitude, [ often poured 

my sorrows and supplications to the 
Geyr. Mac. October, 1911. 
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throne of grace, in the apartment where 
I slept.” 

In the year 1754, being in his eigh- 
teenth year, he left school entirely, to 
reside with his father at Cornhill, near 
the Tweed. There, a translation which he 
made of an ode of Cornelius Gallus, into 
English verse, introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of Lord Dela- 
val, and his brother Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval; he also cultivated the esteem of 
the classical Sir Francis Blake, and his no 
less accomplished son; and derived from 
their society every advantage of a learned 
and elegant conversation. 

In the autumn of this year, our young 
Poet went to St. Andrew’s, in consequence 
of his father having obtained for him an 
Exhibition (in Scotland termed a Bursery) 
in the united colleges of St. Leonard and 
St. Salvador, in the university of that an- 
tient city. Here he passed a bappy time, 
in the alternate exercise of the head and 
heart; he studied under the most respect- 
able professors; and spent his hours of 
leisure in a delightful intercourse of 
friendship with his brother collegiates, 
the late Earl of Moray, Mr.” Maxwell of 
Springhell, Mr. Warchup of Niddrie, Mr, 
Lockhart of Carnwath, and several other 
young Scotsmen, who have since distin- 
guished themselves and their country. 

In the summer of 1755, he was recalled 
to the Tweed by the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of his father. His 
mother was then at Berwick ; and thither, 
almost frantic with grief, he hastened to 
join ber. He found her in a situation 
approaching indigence ; but her friends 
obtaining for ber a small pension, and 
uniting, though sparingly, to provide an 
income on whick her son might prosecute 
his studies for the Church, he applied 
with redoubled vigour, But the bread 
of dependence is ever bitter; and prepa- 
rations for a war with France appearing 
about this time, caused a sad rebellion in 
the grave resolves of young Percival, 
His spirit shrunk from being au object of 
charity; his heart panted to emulate the 
heroes of Xenophon an] Casar; and a 
second lieutenancy in the 23d, or Royal 
Welsh Fusileers being offered to him by a 
friend, it decided his hardly-wavering 
miud, and he accepted it with transport. 
His commander was General John Huske; 
he had fought at Dettingen, and at the 
memorable battle of Calloden, under the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

lo his way to the field of duty, the 
young soldier paid a visit to London, Liss 
eager, animated, and enthusiastic mind 
had ample scope there ; for it was then in- 
habited by a host of genius. The theatres 
were in their first splendour; for it was 
the reign of Shakspeare and of Garrick, 
Mr, Stock4al: found hunseif on enchanted 
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ground : enjoyments seemed to await him 
at every turn; for his own talents, and 
passion for cultivated and brilliant so- 
ciety, introduced him to the most cele- 
brated characters of the age. Garrick was 
the first on his list; and thus, in his Me- 
moirs, does he apostrophize this lamented 
friend and wonderful man : 

« Let me begin with the High-priest of 
the Oracle of Avon. Can | ever forget 
thy powers of infinite diversity, and of 
imperious controul over the human heart ? 
No!--Thy image is, 1 hope, eternally 
impressed in my mind, both by private 
friendship and by public glory! Can I 
forget thy attitudes and thy voice, formed 
and inspired by the soul of Shakspeare 
and the Graces; in the most impassioned 
scenes, not too vehement ; in the tenderest, 
not too languid; alike uninflated with the 
bombast, and uncorrupted with the affec- 
tation, which went before, and which have 
come after you ; ever preserving, with the 
perfection of judgment, the spirit, and the 
flow, which were dictated by nature and 
the occasion. I now see the lightning of 
thine eye, attempered to the moment, and 
transfixing its object :—1 mark the forci- 
ble silence of thy pause, arresting the 
fancy with its mute expression of ‘ strange, 
unutterable things,’ in an unconfined aod 
ewphatical eloquence, too unbounded, and 
too powerful, for the pressure of words, 
Can I forget thee, thou versatile, magi- 
cal, and delightful Proteus! equally great, 
and equally darting the emanations of 
transcendant and flexible genius, im op- 
posite and secuningly incompatible cha- 
racters: im Archer and in Scrub, in 
Ranger and in Brute, in Richard aad in 
Hamlet, in Dragger and in Lear !” 

Jn the spring of 1756, Stockdale left 
London, and joined Admiral Byng’s flect 
at Portsmouth, then ready to sail for 
the Mediterranean. Our young soldier 
embarked in H. M. S. Revenge, Capt. 
Frederick Cornwall. In the beginning of 
May, the fleet anchored in the Bay of 
Gibraltar. With his usual vivacity of 
feeling, Mr. Stockdale speaks of this place : 

«T should unwillingly apply to a Spa- 
nish night the epithet of Young—‘ Night, 
sable Goddess.’ At Gibraltar, she is not 
a sable, but a shining goddess! a goddess 
of mild, yet of deiightfully serious, of 
religious majesty. With what poetical 
pleasure, with what ascending of the soul, 
have | walked, on an evening after sun- 
set, on the old parade at Gibraltar! 
Through the finest atmosphere, an ether 
of spotless and vivid azure saluted the 
eye and charmed the mind. The galaxy 
streamed with a golden and white efful- 
gence, totally unsullied with Northern 
vapours, All the heavenly host shed 
down the emanations of their splendid 
eloquence; displayed the magnificent 


characters of Deity ; gave the demonstra. 
tive lie to atheists ; and proclaimed, with 
oracular emphasis, the theology of the 
skies. The regions below bore a part, in 
this divine service, with those above; 
Bland and gentle was the air; and it con. 
veyed from the geraniums and flowering 
shrubs of the Rock, their aromatic odour, 
The fragrance filled the atmosphere ; and 
it seemed a pious evening sacrifice, an 
offering of gratitude from the earth, to 
the benignity and grandeur of the hea. 
vens.” 

Mr. Stockdale was sent, with part of 
his regiment, on-board the Revenge, in 
the memorable expedition commanded by 
Admirals Byng and West, to the relief of 
the besieged garrison of St. Philip, in the 
island of Minorca. The particulars of 
this mysterious and melancholy affair 
form a most interesting detail in his 
printed “ Memoirs,” reviewed in our vol. 
LXXX. Part I. p. 248. 

During Mr. Stockdale’s military life, be 
did not neglect the Muses; but, soldier. 
like, generally made them sing inthe service 
of the fair. {n Gibraltar, he became ena- 
moured of a beautiful Spanish lady. And, 
indeed, he always confessed that his heart 
was ever too susceptible of da belle passion, 

He returned to Eugiand in the October 
of 1756. He was now destined to country 
quarters ; but bis versatile talents brought 
around him the choice society of every 
county, and his social hours were those 
of enjoyment, for they were passed with 
agreeable companions and warm friends, 
with men of generous hearts, of pleasant 
conversation, and of polished manners, 
whom he loved, and by whom he was ad- 
mired and esteemed. 

In 1757, Mr. Stockdale was encamped, 
under the command of Lord George Sack- 
ville, on Chatham Lines. His written ace 
count of that Nobleman’s conduct at the 
hattle of Minden, is one of the most strik- 
ing parts of his “ Memoirs,” and seems to 
place the affair in a very clear and con- 
vincing light. These fureign and demes- 
tic cainpaigns brought Mr. Stockdale into 
terms of intimate acquaintance with some of 
the most conspicuous military characters 
of the day, Lord George Sackville, Lord 
Tyrawley, General O’ Hara, &c. &e. But, 
his regiment being ander orders for India, 
he determined to quit this brilliant situa- 
tion altogether, and retive from the Army. 
He was in ill-health at the time, and that 
was the ostensible reason for resigning his 
commission ; but, with his usual frank- 
ness, he has thus spoken of himself on 
this subject: 

“The mutability of my disposition was, 
perhaps, ore cause of this change in my 
mind; but I can assign for it more Ta- 
tional and respectable causes: the fre- 
quent, sudden, and arbitrary — 
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from place to place, which are indispensa- 
ble in the life of a soldier, and the me- 
chanical and jaborious military exercises, 
which produced many rude interruptions, 
many wide and unideal intervals, in my 
literary pursuits.” 

His frieuds remonstrated with him in 
vain against this resolution; and, in the 
month of November 1757, he bade adieu 
to the Army for ever. 

In his way to Berwick, where he meant 
to pay his duty to his mother, and decide 
on some future plau of life, he paid a 
visit to the Rev. Dr. ‘Thomas Sharp, arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, at his resi- 
dence in the episcopal city of Durham. 
This worthy member of the Established 
Church was a son of the patriotic Arch- 
bishop of York, who so intrepidly asserted 
the cause of the Church of England, in 
the gloomy and daugerous reign of James 
Il. Dr. Taomas Sharp was not only 
thas nobly descended, but he had the ho- 
nour of being the father of Granville 
Sharp, the illustrious friend of humanity 
and man. This excellent family conceived 
a warm friendship for Mr. Stockdale. At 
their earnest request, he took up his 
abode at their house, and there deter- 
mined on entering into Holy Orders. His 
studies had well prepared him for the mini- 
stry ; for he was not only a good Greek and 
Latin scholar, but he was intimate with 
the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Syriac, and 
most of the Eastern languages connected 
with the Sacred Scriptures. 

At Michaelmas in 1759, and at Auck- 
land-castle, he was ordained. Deacon by 
Dr. Trevor, then Bishop of Durham. Im- 
mediately after his ordination he went to 
London, where be was to be one of the 
Mr. Sharp’s substitutes in the curacy of 
Duke’s-piace, near Aldgate. 

Finding himself again in the Metropolis, 
the emporium of taste, science, and cle- 
gant pursuits, he did pot decline re-en- 
Joying the charms of the society it pre- 
sentel; and again we see him with Gar- 
trick, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Browne, Gold- 
smith, Hawkesworth, the great and good 
Lord Lyttelton, and others of the like 
literary and moral diguity. 

Events removed Mr. Stockdale from 
this Elysian circle to Berwick, and from 
Berwick to London again; and, being 
without any church employment, in 1767 
he embarked in the Thames for the 
shores of Italy. He resided two years in 
the towa of Villa-Franca, end there read 
aud wrote very assiduously. He returned 
to England, and to London, in 1709. 
About this period he translated Tasso’s 
Aminta: it was published by Davies. 
Drs. Johnson and Hawkesworth gave the 
translator their warm approbation ; and it 
attracts] to ihe shrine of his Muse many 


Of the first booksellers in London, Amongst 


other engagements with them, he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Guthrie in the management of 
the “ Critieal Review ;” and wrote a very 
elegant life of Waller, the Poet, for Da- 
vies. He also translated, for the same 
publisher, the ‘ Autiquities of Greece, 
from the Latin of Lambest Bos.” In 
1771, his ready and valuable talents 
compiled the Universal Magazine ;” 
and, in 1773, he published three Ser- 
mous, two against Luxury and Dissipa- 
tion, and one on Universal Benevolence. 
In the summer of this year appeared Mr. 
Stockdale’s most distinguished work, his 
poem of “The Poet.” Iminediately on 
its publication, it was generally read and 
approved; it was admired by the first 
judges of poetical merit; and was ho- 
noured with several verses ip its praise, 
in the public prints, which, for taste and 
genius, deserved the gratitude of poetical 
awnbition. Carrick, in the tenour of the 
praise which he bestowed on this poem, 
observed, that “our poetical Sun had 
been long shrouded by the clouds of Dull- 
ness; but now (added he) the splendid 
deity 
Forth from the Eastern chambers sheds 
his ray, 
And, in The Poet, pours a flood of day!” 
In the summer of 1773, when several 
ships of war were put into commission, 
Mr. Siockdale was desirous of being made 
chaplain to one of them. Lord Sandwich 
was then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
with whom Garrick was on the most inti- 
mate footing. He wrote to his Lordship 
in his friend’s favour; and, in a short 
time after, Mr. Stockdale was appointed 
to the Resolution, a guardship of 74 guns, 
which was lying at Spithead. He remained 
attached to that ship for three years; but 
passed his time alternately on-board, in 
the Isle of Wight, at London, or on visits 
to different friends. His poem of “ The 
Poet” had introduced him to many new 
and desirable acquaintance ; and, amongst 
the rest, to the family of the celebrated 
Lord Lansdown. With Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
his Lordship’s brother, he enjoyed the 
beauties of the Isle of Wight, and com- 
posed some characteristic minor poems, 


‘ besides translating into English Sabbatier’s 


“ Institutions, Customs, and Manners of 
the Antieoat Nations.” This useful work 
was undertaken at the suggestion of Gar- 
rick. But (to adopt his own expression) 
“while he was thus wandering in the ve- 
nerable groves of Academuz, he forgot not 
the more ballowed garden of Gethsemane.” 
It was at this time that be composed his 
Six exceilent Sermons to Seamen, Some 
tune afterwards, he wrote an “ Essay on 
the Writings and Genius of Pope,” in vin- 
dication of that Pus:, against the Essay 
by Warton on the same subject. In these 
comp sitions be met with the warm appro- 
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bation of many literary men; amongst 
whom were, Gibbon the Historian, Edmund 
Burke, and Dr, Johnson: indeed, on the 
Essay on Pope, Dr. Johnson one evening 
thus expressed himself to a circle of lite- 
rary friends—* Stockey, said he (that kind 
of diminutive being used by him towards 
his familiar acquaintance), is perfectly 
right. He has defended the cause of Pope 
with incontrovertible arguments, and with 
great eloquence; and he must be sup- 
ported in his defence of that great Poet.” 

In the year 1778, Mr. Burke obtained 
a promise from Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, that Mr, Stockdale should have 
his patronage in the Church. But our 
Poet never derived any solid advantage 
from this promise. It was about this time 
he was introduced to the celebrated No- 
velist Miss Burney ; and it has been said, 
that from the animated, ingenious, and 
eccentric Percival Stockdale, she drew the 
Belfield of her admirable “ Cecilia.” 

In the summer of 177°, he wrote seve- 
ral politica! Letters, with the signature of 
Agricola. They were published by Wood- 
fall, in the“ Public Advertiser.’ At this 
period, several of the principal booksellers 
of London determined to publish a new 
edition of the English Poets, with a pre- 
vious account of the life of each Poct. 
Mr. Stockdale’s Life of Waller had given 
them so high an idea of his ability to exe- 
cute their plan, that they resolved, in this 
meeting, to apply to him to be its biogra- 
pher and editor, The agreement was ac- 
cordingly made; but, by some strange 
misunderstanding, Mr. Stockdale was de- 
prived of this employment*, and Dr. 
Johnson wrote the Lives of the Poets! 
Owing to this circumstance, a feud arose 
between our injured Author and some of 
these booksellers, which has never sub- 
sided, and from which he may date not a 
few of the misfortunes and vexations of 
his life. 

At this time he had left the Resolution ; 
and, being without any regular employ- 
ment, he was advised by his friends to ac- 
cepta situation which now presented itself, 
that of Tutor to the late Lord Craven’s 
eldest son. No situation seems more wor- 
thy of honour than that of a tutor to 
youth. But experience proves that it is 
not considered so; and Mr. Stockdale, 
finding it a state of vassalage, totally in- 
compatible with bis independent senti- 
ments, quitted it the following spring. 

In the summer of 1780, Sir Adam Gor- 
don, who had the living of Hincsorth in 
Herifordshire, offered Mr. Stockdale the 
curacy Of that place. He accepted it with 
gratitude, and there wrote fifteen Sermons. 
At this period he took Priest’s Orders. In 
1782, he wrote his “‘'I’reatise on Educa- 
tion ;” a little work which Mr. Burke 
held in such high estcem, that he declared 


# Here must be some granderror, Enpyrt, 


it had entirely made him a convert to its 
principles. In the autumn of the suc- 
ceeding year, Lord Thurlow (the then 
Lord Chancellor) in consequence of hav- 
ing read a volume of Mr. Stockdale’s 
Sermons, and without any other recom- 
mendation, presented him with the Living 
of Lesbury, in Northamberland. To this 
the Duke of Northumberland added that 
of Long-Houghton, in the same county. 
Here Mr. Stockdale wrote his tragedy of 
**Ximenes.” He pursued his literary 
studies with avidity, and performed his 
functions as a minister with oo less zeal: 
but the bleakness of the climate injured 
his health ; and, on mature deliberation, 
he determined to accept an invitation he 
received, in 1787, from his friend Mr. 
Matra, Britis Consul at ‘Tangier, to pass 
some time with him, under its more ge- 
nial sky. 

In the year 1790, he returned from the 
Mediterranean ; and, from the researches 
he had made in Spain, and. on the coast. 
of Barbary, wrote a large account of 
Gibraltar, comprehending its natural and 
political history. It was composed with 
great attention and diligence, and written 
with a spirit and elegance which would 
have ensured it immediate publicity and 
lasting fame. Bot, when he bad arrived 
within a day’s-work of its completion, in 
consequence of some recent and meortify- 
ing events, his literary adversity, and all 
bis other misfortunes, took fast hold of 
his mind, oppressed it extremely, and 
reduced it to a stage of the deepest de- 
spondency. In this unhappy view of life, 
he made a sudden resolution—never more 
to prosecute the profession of an author! 
to retire from the world; and read only 
for consolation and amusement, That he 
might have the less temptation to break 

, his vow, in a desperate moment, he threw 
his History of Gibraltar into the flames! 
But a vow to abandon the Muse is like 
that of a fond and jealous lover to aban- 
don bis mistvess. Her first smile draws 
him again to her feet. Mr. Stockdale 
sought “ consolation and amusement” in 
a re-perusal of our great English Poets, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Young, Gray, and Chatterton; 
and he resolved to write a course of “ Lec- 
tures” upon their respective merits. While 
in this agreeable study, he composed two 
Poems: ‘* The Banks of the Wear,” and 
“The Invincible Island.” His “ Lectures 
on the Poets” were completed, and pub- 
lished in the year 1807*, We cannot give 
a better proof of their merits than by 
transcribing a Letter which Mr. Jernng- 
ham, the Poet, wrote to Mr. Stockdale on 
the subject: 

** Dear Hermit of the North, 
“Your ‘ Lectures’ were sent to me on 


~~ ® See our LXXVIIL p, 524. 
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Saturday evening ; and I was induced, or 
rather impelled by an inexplicable attrac- 
five preference, to peruse the Life of Chat- 
terton. 1 finished those six Lectures about 
half an hour ago; and I hasten to write 
to you while | am still under the pres- 
sure of that everwhelmmg composition. 
‘Thoughts that breathe, and words that 


burn,’ meet me in every page, and warm 


me with delight. The argumentative parts 
are finely relieved by glowing illustra- 
tions; and your metaphoric expression 
convevs new and underived images, made 
at home, moulded, heated, and purified 
in the focus of your own geuius, The 
ver assiduum, and the alienis mensibus @stes, 
may justly be applied to your time of life. 
Fortunate senex ! Tua rura manebunt ; not 
the rvra covered with golden dust, but 
the possessions of the mind are given you, 
free from the taxation of time and infir- 
mity. I make no doubt but that [ shall 
receive equal gratification (it possible) 
feom your other Lectures, With regard 
to your Lectures on Chatterton, I am so 
sincere in this effusion of my judgment, 
and so invincibly possessed with their ex- 
cellence, that you may, if you please, 
insert this letter, when you come to the 
period of the publication of the Lectures, 
in your Memoirs. 
“ Ever yours most sincerely, 
* EpwaRp JerNIncuaM.” 
His “ Memoirs” were his next publica- 
tion. They were written in the seclasion 
of his vicarage at Lesbury; they were 
written under the pressure of extreme de- 
bility and nervous irritation, from the ra- 
pid increase of a disorder he inherited 
from his cradle. To this morbid sensibi- 
lity of his nerves, may be derived all 
he faults which have cast a temporary 
shade over the brightness of his character. 
These shades, persons, ** severe tomark” 
the failings of their fellow-creatures, have 
aggravated into defects of a deeper dye. 
They judge a man of genits as if genius 
entirely ¢xempted the possessor from the 
imperfections of human natare. They 
allow no mercy to the commonest errors 
that “flesh is heir to,’? when those errors 
belong to a man of superior talents. And, 
certainly, from extraordinary endowments 
we have a right to look for the greatest 
examples of virtue; but we must also re- 
collect, that God, when he gives genius, 
gives proportionate passions, with which 
it inust fight “the good fight.” A few 
stumbles in the contest ought not to be 
coysidered, by the more temperately- 
constituted race of men, as an inexcusable 
fall; nay, they ought, in Christian humi- 
lity, to check their self-approving tri- 
umph, and remember, that the all-perfect 
God is gracious and long-suffering, and, 
on repentance, “ blotteth out all ini- 
quity ;” else who, among even the sainis 


of the earth, could stand in his presence ! 

Like Rousseau, (whose character his 
resembled to almost a fac-simile,) Mr. 
Stockdale’s heart was always right, though 
his temper, or rather the mal-construc- 
tion of his nervous system, often made 
his conduct wrong. , Like Rousseau, he 
was erratic, jealous of offeace, quick in 
resentment, avd imprudent and impetuous 
in its demonstration. But, like him, he was 
also full of benevolence to all mankind, 
placable, ready to weep if his indignation 
exceeded the real matter of offence, and 
as ready to receive to his bosom his bit- 
terest enemy, did that enemy express the 
smallest regret for past injuries, and pro- 
fess any awakening regard with his re. 
pen'auce. Though from bodily constitu- 
tion often erring against the judgment of 
his tine mind, he was not the less severe 
upon his lapses; and thus he expresses 
himself on the subject: 

“* Education should begin at the cradle; 
and, were it prosecuted in a calin, philo- 
sophical, and cetermined manner, its pu- 
pi! would be trained, and permanently ha- 
bituated to mental serenity, to useful know. 
ledge, and to virtue. I think that I have 
already observed that there is much of what 
is good, and much of what is bed, in hu- 
man-nature: if the bad is fatally let loose 
at an early period, if it is indulged, if it 
is bribed, if it is applauded; the die is 
most probably thrown for life; the man is 
ruined in the boy. But, if this com- 
pounded being is managed and conducted 
with a liberal and masterly art; if, as 
oceasions demand, he is wooed and en- 
couraged, or gently, but firmly restrained, 
he wili be fortunate, virtuous, and happy. 
Even the dad that is in him may be so 
sofiened and changed, that it may prove 
a friendly stimulus to the good ; as poisons 
are often ministers of health, when they 
are happily blended in a medical compo- 
sition. If 1 had fortunately been mo- 
delied by this judicious, persevering, and 
uniform discipline, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment, my hoary head, instead of being 
exposed to the frost of uncharitable minds, 
would have been secured and honoured 
under the venerable protection of a Mitre.” 

Mr. Stockdale, in this, seems to date 
the irritability of his temper (which was 
his only fault) to errors in his education ; 
but, certainly, his constitutional nervous 
irritation was the primary cause of this 
defect : and hard, and cold must be the 
heart, by whom it will ever be remem- 
bered, but with pity, regret, and the 
spirit of reconciliation. 

In the year 1808, Mr. Stockdale paid 
his last visit to the Metropolis. He lodged 
in Bateman’s-duildings, Soho-square ; and 
there published a selection of his best 
Poems, in one volume octavo, From this 
period his health rapidly declined ;~ and, 
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in Northumberland, In this peaceful re- 
tirement, amidst his affectionate parishion- 
ers, and attended by two faithiul dames- 
tics, he closed his earthly career en the 
14th of September, 1511. He sleeps with 
the remains of his parents, at Cornhill on 
the Tweed; leaving behind him the re- 
membrance of his charities in the breasts 
of the poor, and the image of his amiable 


worth in the hearts of his lamenting 

friends. , 
“In rural bow’rs to pass the virtuous 
day, [sway; 


Far from the crowd, where rival passivas 

sy intellectual toils, Ais mind to raise, 

And seek from mental efforts, al! Ais praise ; 

Sure,will at last the tongue of Slandescharm, 

Aud Hell’s malignity itself disarra ! 

For, not with hate As glowing breast wag 
fraught ; 

Far other throes his tearful feeling taught: 

Soit to the mild, though to the cliam'rous 
Joud ; [proud ; 

Humble to meekness, though to insult 

Prompt to forgive, if ready to resent ; 

F’en when in anger, just, he wou/d relent. 

Sleep then, my Friend! no more by wrongs 
opprest, 

Beneath the clouds of Sorrow seek thy rest; 

And, long o’erwhelm'’d by undeserved 
blame, 

Tried by Adversity’s relentless flame, 

With suff’rings and with “dangers com- 
pass’d round,” 

Shall lie, @ martyr, on the stony ground ! 

The word has pass’d, that calls tive lo the 
skies, [ Harmones |” 

To leave « thankless world for “ Heaven's 

J. P. 





Dearus. 

1810, TN Canton River, on-board the 
Oct, ....~ Cuffnells Kast Indiaman, aged 
30, Capt. Benj. E. Tichborne, Madras 
Native Cavalry, second son of Sir H. T. 
bart. of Tichborne, Hants. 

1811, Feb. 1. Drowned, while attempt- 
ing to go on shore in blowing weather, at 
Boroong, on the coast of Pedier, Capt. R. 
Jones, late commander of the brig Lady 
Rolla. 

Feb, 10. At Jaulnah, East Indies, of a 
malignant fever, Lieut. Willian Sibthorpe 
Myers, 20th reg. N. E. on the Madras 
establishmeut, eldest son of the Rev. S. 
D. M. vicar of Mitcham, Surrey. 

March. . At Bombay, ia his 58th year, 
Maha Rajah Sookmoy Roy. The Rajah 
has left property to the amount of balf a 
crore of rupees, 30 lacs of which are in- 
vested in Government securities. The 
whole of his property, excepting the sums 
appropriated to religious ceremonies, and 
three lacs of rupees to make a road to 
Jaggernaut, is to be equally divided 
amung his five sons, The different bridges 
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oppressed by the heaviness of a London 
atinosphere, in the autumn of 1810, he 
retarned by easy journeys to his vicarage 





[Oct. 


on the road to Jaggernaut are each te 
bear a stone inscribed with his name. 

April 13. At Calcutta, in the East In. 
dia Company’s Civil service, of a fever, 
in his 21st year, R. Wogan Brooke, third 
son of Col. Rob. B. late of Bath. 

April 19, Off Barbados, aged 30 years, 
Frederick Cottrell, esq. fifth son of the 
Rev. C. J. C. of Hadley, and captain of 
H. MN. S. the Nyaden, of 56 guns; highly 
respected as an officer, and deeply la- 
mented by his family and friends. 

June 5. On-board the Fox frigate, of 
which he was third lieutenant, on her pas- 
sage from Bengal to England, the Hon. 
W. Elliott, younge-t son of Lord Minto, 
Governor-general of India. 

July 3, At Guadaloupe, in his 21st 
year, Lieut. Francis Langhorne, Royal 
York Rangers, second son of the Rev, 
Hi. L. of Warwick. 

Aug. 1. At Kingston, Jamaica, Thomas 
Daucer, M.D. many years physician in 
that island, and formerly island botanist. 

Aug. 4. At Keene, America, aged 99 
years and five months, Mr. N, Blake, 
He came to that town, from Wrentham, 
Massachusetts, in 1756, and in 1745 was 
surprised by the ludians, who took him 
captive; and, after destroying by fire 
every dwelling-house, with the exception 
of two, in the town, carried him a: pri- 
soner to Canada. Here he remained about 
two years before he was redeemed, when he 
returned to Wrentham, where his family 
had removed. He staid in Wrentham 
about two years, when, with others, he 
judged it safe to return and re-settle the 
town (no danger at that time being appre- 
hended from the natives), and took pos- 
session of his old farm, ou which be conti- 
nued until his death. He was married at 
the age of 30, and lived with his first wife 
about 65 years. After continuing a little 
more than one year a widower, the old 
gentleman, at the age of 94, married a 
widow of 60; and thereby added much to 
the comforts of his extreme age. Five 
weeks previous to his death, he walked 
half a mile to Meeting; and, until a few 
days before, exhibited, buth in his coun- 
tenance and person, a rational prospect of 
continuing some years to come. He was 
the Jast survivor of the seven or cight, 
who founded the first Church of Christ 1a 
that place, in 1738. The family have 
been remarkable for longevity. Two of 
his brothers lived to see more than 9° 
years, and one of his sisters between YY 
and 100 years.—Neene Paper. 

Aug. 13. At Nantz, in France, Sohn 
Leathum, esq. formerly of Madras, and 
laie of Vauxhall, Lambeth. 

At Madeira, where he went for the re- 
covery of bis health, Herbert Newton Jar- 
rett, esq. late of Grove-place, Hants. 

Aug. i6, At Abervethy, in Strathspey, 
in his 91st year, Mr. Wiliam Stuart. He 

entered 
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entered early in life into the Army: in 
1743, he went to Flanders with the 42d ree. ; 
and was in the batiles of Fontenoy, J.afelt, 
and siege of Bergen-op-zoom, in 1745. 
It is supposed that he was the survivor of 
those who went abroad with the 42d in the 
above year. 

Aug. 29. At Celerico, Major Hunger- 
furd Elers, 45d reg. 

On his passage from Bengal, William 
Holland Kid, esq. commander of the East 
India Company’s ship the City of London, 

Aug. 30. At Weymouth, Miss Schaleh, 
of Bath. 

Sept. 2. At Lisbon, aged 55, Elizabeth, 
wife of Rh. Sealy, esq. merchant. 

Sept. 4. Mrs. J. Jackson, widow of J, 
J. esq. late Advocate-general of Jamaica ; 
and mother of T. Witter J., esq. Attorney- 
general of the same Island. 

Sept. 6. At Putney, in his 73d year, 
Mr. James Mackenzie, master of Martyn’s 
School. 

At Esher, Miss Mary Morgan, sister of 
Miss M. late of Clifton. 

Aged 40, Mr. Robert Sharman, mill- 
wright, of Boston. A singular and awfal 
mortality has prevailed in this family: 
three children having been buried within 
the last three months. 

Aged 24, the wife of Mr. George Tod- 
man, and daughter of Mrs. Kichards, 
Narrow-marsh, Nottingham. About a fort- 
night ago she lost one of her children, 
which afflicting event had such an effect 
on her spirits (she being ill at the time) as 
to cause her death. 

At Bath, Mrs. Anne Rooke, 
daughter of the late Henry R. esq. 

At Belem, Portugal, Major Hamilton 
Rose, of the Royal Highlanders. 

Sept. 7. At Bromley, Kent, in his 22d 
year, Alfred Poyntz Sanderson, of Pem- 
broke-college, Oxford, eldest son of the 
Rev. Alfred S. late vicar of Aston Blanc, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Sandgate, Miss Wallace, of Char- 
lotte-street, Portland-place. 

At the Talbot-inn, Bristol, after three 
days’ illness, Thomas Green, esq. of 
Wyke’s-court, Liverpool; an honourable 
tradesman and an accomplished gentleman. 

In Henrietta-street, Bath, after only 
two days’ illness, the wife of Dr. Gibson, a 
woman of exemplary virtue and most 
amiable disposition. 

At Gedding, Notts, aged 57, the wife 
of Rev. Mr. Sinelt, rector of that place, and 
sister of the present Earl of Chesterfield. 

At Strangeways-hall, near Manchester, 
in his 3] st year, Jos. Hanson, ésq. formerly 
lieutenant - colone! commanuant of the 
Manchester volunteer rifle regiment. In 
him his relations and frieuds are left to 
mourn the early fate of a kind brother and 


eldest 


. endearing companion; the cause of liberty 


and humanity a firm and persevering ad- 
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vocate ; and the poor manufacturers in 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, a 
steady and liberal benefactor. 

At Edinburgh, Sir Alexander Innes, 
bart. of Coxtou. He is succeeded by his 
brother Lieut. D. J. of the 9¥th regiment 
of foot, at present in Nova Scotia. 

Sept. 8. At Sion-hill, Clifton, William 
Hope Weir, esq. of Craigiehall and Black- 
wood, 

On a visit to his brother at Berlin, of 
which place he was a native, in his 71st 
year, the celebrated naturalist and tra- 
veiler, Peter Simon Pallas, M.D. Knight 
of the Order of St, Wiadimir, Counsel- 
lor of State to the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, and Member of the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburgh, aud of many 
other learned Societies in Europe. A pro- 
file, and some account of this distinguished 
Professor, will be found in Dr. Clarke's 
Travels lately published. 

Sept. 9. At Rofford, Oxfordshire, Anne, 
second daughter of Mr, Reeves, of Dortoa, 
Bucks. 

At Mansfield, Notts, in his 40th year, 
Mr. Mordecai Leeson, landlord of the 
Greybound-inn, 

In Dublin, Mr. Samuel Pinkney, for- 
merly a baker at Nottingham. 

Sept. 10. In his 76th year, H. Howard, 
esq. of Tower-house, Arundel, Sussex, 
one of the aldermen of Arundel, and only 
surviving brother of the late Sir George H. 
K. B. He was a lineal descendant of Lord 
W. Howard, created baron of Effingham 
im 1554. To the urbanity of his character, 
and the excellence of bis private worth, 
his friends bear the most cordial testi- 
mony. His remains were interred in the 
family-vault in the chancel of Reygate, oa 
the 20th September. His only son, Gen. 
K. M. H. being in Portugal, the Duke of 
Norfoik attended as chief mourner ; Henry 
Howard, esy. M. P. for Gloucester; the 
Mayor of Arundel; &c. 

On his way from Cheltenham, Mr. Vi- 
nicombe, steward to Lord Maynard. 

At lulmington, co. Somerset, aged 63, 
the Hon. and Rev. Charles Digby, one of 
the canons of Wells cathedral, uncle of 
Farl D. and brother of Admiral D. 

‘Thomas Frisby, esq. of Waltham, near 
Melton Mowbray, a celebrated breeder of 
rains. 

In his 21st year, Job, youngest son of 
the late Mr. F. Holyland, farmer, of Fait 
Stilton, co. Leicester. 

Saddenly, aged 79, Mrs. Mary Sharp, 
widow of the late Mr. B. S. of Potter Nan- 
worth, near Lincoln. 

Anne, daughter of John Alderson, M.D. 
Hull. 

At Cordale, John Stirling, esq. of Tel 
lycbain-castle, co, Dumbarton. 

Sept. 11. At Epping, aged 55, Mr. J. 
Evans, upwards of 50 years in the Law, 

and 
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and for the last 19 partner with Mr. J. 
Windus. 

Mrs. Anne Green, of Hadley, Middlesex. 

At Milton, Berks, Maria, wife of J. R. 
Barret, esq. 

At Bath, Mrs, Hester Prevost, relict of 
Peter P. esq. late of Serlé-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Sept. 12. At Park-row, Knightsbridge, 
Mr. Augustin Jacob. 

At Ashlyn’s-hall, Herts, by a fall from 
a pony, which caused his instant death, 
aged 11, James, eldest sou of J. Smith, esq. 

At Neithrop, near Banbury, Robert 
Calicott, gent. 

At his father’s, Thornhill, East Grin- 
stead, in bis 26th year, Edward Shuter, 
esq. of Trinity-college, Cambridge. 

Aged 77, Mr. Hollistet, accountant, of 
Bristol. 

Aged 68, Mr. David Wright, of Wain- 
fleet, one of the Society of Frien Is. 

Suddenly, at Wisbech, Mr. Timothy 
Hall, an opulent farmer, of ‘Tid St. Giles. 
And also, suddenly, Mr. John Witham, 
bailiff of the Court of Requests. 

Whilst milking, aged 55, the wife of J. 
Padman, gardener, Lincoln. 

Sept, 13. In Rood-lane, Mr. Miles 
Simpson. 

The infant son of Mr. Jonathan Fowler, 
of Coram-street, 

Harriet-Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John 
Kennard, of Redcross-street, Cripplegate. 

Mrs, Knight, mother of Mr. K. watch- 
maker, Bristol. 

At Hinckley, in her 71st year, Mrs. 
Tilly, relict of William T. gent. many 
years one of the Coroners for Leicestersh. 

In her 80th year, Mrs. Meats, widow : 
mother of the late Mr. M. lace-manufac- 
turer, Nottingham. 

Sept. 14. In her 74th year, Mrs. Sarah 
Long, of Christ’s Hospital, widow of the 
late Mr. J. Wilkinson L. 

At East-place, Lambeth, aged 52, the 
wife of Mr. J. Wilmot, and eldest daugh- 
ter of R. Lake, esq. of Scoble, Devon. 

At Wisbech, Miss Judiih Mayer, sister 
of the late Mr. Jobn M. formerly an emi- 
nent solicitor, Among the bequests in her 
will are the following: 500/. to build 
alms-houses, to be called “ Miss Judith 
Mayer’s Asylum;” and the interest of 
1200/. to be divided amongst the poor 
yearly for ever; 70/.. a-year to buy coals 
for the inhabitants of the houses; and 10/. 
to be given away yearly in bread, under 
the direction of the ten capital Burgesses ; 
50s. yearly to the vicar of Wisbech ; 50s. 
to the two churchwardens yearly, to see 
the provisions of her Will executed. 

At Lowth, aged 23, Mr. W. Sherwood. 

Aged 20, John, eldest son of Mr. Wil- 
lam Purdon, tin-plate-worker, Hull. 

Sept. 15. In Stratford. place, the infant 
daughter of R. W. Elliston, esa. 


In Carmarthen-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, aged 78, Edward - Robert - Nassau 
Chapeau. 

In Sweeting’s-rents, Royal Exchange, 
aged 66, Mr. Joseph Gillham. 

Mr. Greenwood, of Cut Mill, near Tets- 
worth, Oxon. 

At Langport, (on a visit to his brother- 
in-law, Vincent Stuckey, esq.) Joseph-Prior 
Estlin, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. E, 
of Bristol. 

At Eim, near Frome, W, Blakeney, 
nearly 40 years a highly-estecmed resi- 
dent at Bath. 

At Portalegre, serving with the army 
under Lord Wellington, Ensign Alexander 
Hay, of the SUth regiment, eldest son of 
Williaan Hay, esq. of Russell-square. This 
excellent young may, and most promising 
olficer, descended from an antient and re- 
spectable family in the East of Scotland, 
was born Oct. 10, 1790, at Liguanea in 
the Is!and of Jamaica; and, after receiv. 
ing a liberal education under Dr. Crome 
bie at Greenwich, was placed, with the 
most flaitering prospects, in one of the 
first mercantile houses i Mark-lane ; but, 
after two years, the ardour of his disposi- 
tion led him to devote himself to the ser- 
vice of his country in the more active and 
dangerous profession of Arms. He en+ 
tered the army in March 1810, with the 
comunission of ensiga im the 50th regiment 
of Infantry, under the command of his 
relative Licut.-col. Charles Stewart. When 
the Ist battalion of this regiment was or- 
dered to Portugal, he made the ‘most 
earnest and unremitting applications for 
permission to join im that service ; and it 
is not easy to describe the exultation and 
joy he evinced when, in May last, his 
persevering solicitations were crowned with 
what he thought success, in obtaining or- 
ders to proceed from Eastbourne to Ports- 
mouth, and embark, with a detachment of 
his regiment, for Lisbon. A short campaign, 
something less than three months, prema- 
turely terminated his services and his life. 
is high sense of duty, operating upon a 
zealous and active mind, led him to the 
most assiduous and exemplary exertions ; 
which, while they secured for him the ap- 
probation and applause of his commanding 
officers, proved too much for his strength. 
Afier the army retired from Badajos, the 
march of the brigade to which Ensign Hay 
was attached, from Berba to Moteforte, 
on the 2d of September, was particularly 
fatiguing ; exposed to a burning sun, in 
an arid and barren country, near three 
hundred men of this brigade were put in 
sick quarters from excessive fatigue, many 
of them falling on the march as if they 
were shot: the next day, the brigade pro- 
ceeded to Portalegre ; but, although lan- 
guid-and much exhausted by these marches, 
Jnsign Lay could not be prevailed on to 

relax 
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relax in:the active discharge ‘of his @uty, 
till, ow the Gth ef September, the violertee 
of his indisposition pelled him te” be 
“ put in the sick report.” The unremit® 
ting attentions .of the medical gentlemeti 
who attended hin, Mr. Brown of the 50th, 
Mr. Mackintosh of the 92d, and Mr. Wal: 
ker of the Tlst, are most honorable: to 
their humanity ; but the utmost efforts of 
their skill were unavailing to-stop the ra- 
vages of the inflammatory fever, to whith 
on the ninth day he fell a victim, having 
expired ou Sanday the 15th of Seprember. 
His remains were interred with military 
houours on the 17th, and his amiable and 
excellent character cannot be more im- 
presstvely pourtrayed than in the hea&rt- 
felt sorrew with which his companions in 
the service of his Country attended hin to 
an early grave. One of them, im making 
this aiélancholy report to the Lieutenaitt- 
colonel of the regiment, says, “ Atlow mé 
at the sante ‘time to express how very se- 
verely I feel the loss of an intimate ate 
quamtance, wirom | bad so much reasdn 
to respect and admire,” ‘What dwful sub 
jeéts of redvetion do sich visitations stegl 
gest! How inscrutable are the dispe 
tidns’ of Omnipotent Providentet The 
vigoar and bloom of youttr; adored with 
imtelligence, honour, virtue, and’ pict 
ing to the eye of parental hope 

fairest promise of excellence in both pub: 
lié amd private life, toru im the very bud 
of opening utility from the workd*they ap- 
peared so likely to benefit and adorn ;— 
while others of a contrary character afe 
sumetines permitted to afflict tier do- 
testic circles, and harass society, to the 
last stage of human existence. Such tir- 
cumstances bespeak a state of probation. 
May ‘the contemplation of them lead us 
all to active virtue, and pious resignation, 
becoming those placed in such a state! 
He who offers this small tribute’ of friend- 
Ship to the memory of departed worth, 
feels that from no other souree can the 
atilieted retatives derive permanent con- 
solation; and hopes that, in the liumble 
endeavour to comfort the friends he values 
and respects, he may also awaken a me- 
ditation of assuasive influence ‘in the 
breasts of numerous sorrowing 4nd de~ 
Ptived paréuts, whom’ the present awful 
Umes call to the House of Mourning. 

At her seat in the East Riding of York- 





shire, aged 75, Jane Lady Legard, wi-' 


dow of Sir Digby Lecard, bart. of Ganton. 

Sept. 16. Me. James Wilkie. He had 
been’ luvking after some shearers in a 
field near Bonnington ; and having ineau- 
ously gone where a young bull was graz- 
mg, the animal ran at him, trampled and 
tossed him about for some time, when the 
bull was joined by two bulloeks, who were 
feeding with bim ; and such was the fary 

Gewr. Mac. October, 1811. 
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of ‘the @imals,;’ that although ft 
place within: view of ‘a .whole field ‘ 
ag ayy ——— be given. 
Mr. W. was taken u ive, but expired 
about two tons shdbeards, : 

At the Crown Hotél, Pértemoutl, Jo 
Smith, Esq. w'very extensive ship-owner 
of Gainsborough® *,  ° 

Mr: Ciiaried Whit& fiiaron, Bristol. 

Aged 62, Rev. High Hughes, of Chel- 
tenham, 

At’ Keylmm, after a long and paifu 
ilmess, the wife of ‘Mr. J. Richardson.” ~ 

iat 25, Miss Laughton, second daw. 
of Mr. Jainés L. grazier, of Firsby, tear 
Spilsby. 

At Newark, Notts, aged 33, Capt. Co-, 
lin Meckisson, 44th foot. His’ remairts 
were itterred’ with *milftary hordtrs ou 
the “19th. : ee ’ 

At Newark, aged’ 53; Mr. Prandis Good- 
win, joiner’; and also his daughter. ’ 

At Pleasicey Works, ntat Mansfield. 
aged 21, Mr. Dawial Fisher, clerk te 
Messrs, Hollims and'Go. ~ 

Sepi. f7. In Londou,- aged 98, Mr. 
John Brown, preachér in the Metbodis, 
comhexion, © aie ' 

At Bal’§” Park, Herts, after an illness: 
of three years; Idabella Georgiana, third 
danghter of Lord John Townstiend. 

‘The wifd of Mr. John Harding, Bfationer, 
of Abi yo a 

At the Hotwells, Alice Rice, only dau. 
of fie late Clement Callender, esq. of 
Liverpuol. : 

At Bristol, in his 29th year, Jonathatt, 
youngest son of the late Mr, Meredith, 
merChant. 

At Eccleshall Castle, Hon. Mrs. Cor#- 
wallis, wife ‘of the Bishop of Lichfield, 
and sister of Sir Horace Mann, biict. 

G. W. Norris, esq. of Nonsuth-housé, 
Wilts. 

Mr. Samuel Cooke, of Houghton ofr'the 
Hill, son of Mr. C. of Thurmaston, © 

At Newark, aged 75, Mr. Smith. joiner. 

Sept. 18. Rev. John Molesworth, B/C.L. 
rector of St. Breock and of St. Brvan, 
Cornwall; formetly of Queen’s colleg¢, 
Oxford, B. GC. L. 1788. 

In Park-strvet, Bristol, in bis 54th year, 
Charles Baldwin, esq. youngest son of 
the late C. B. Aqualate Hall, Stwf- 
fordshire, and Kinlate Hall, Salop, for 
which last county he was member of Par- 
lament. 

At Gainsborough, aged 46, Mr. Francis 
Wood. 

Aged 79, Mr. Edward Riddell, of Hull. 

Aged 63, Mr. James Shepherd, sf. 
ship-builder, Hull. : 

Sept. 19. At Hammersmith, in her 
79th year, Mrs. Grover, relict of the late 
Montague G. esq. 

Mrs, Katherine Parrer, widow, of am ~ 
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~ dn her 20th year, Anne, wife of Mr. 
Mason, of South Sea, near. Portsmouth, 
and daughter of the late Mr. Walker, 
“ee, of Oxford. 

Aged 75, Mr. William ; farmer 
of Yarnton, Oxfordshire. — 

At Doepingate, near Market Deeping, 
aged 71, Mr. Henry Eldred. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. John Har- 
borsugh, farmer, of Sutton St. Edinuud’s, 
co. Lincoln. 

Found dead jin his bed, advanced ig 
years, Mr, William Ward, hair-dresser, 
of Sleaford. 

Sept. 20. Aged 75, Mrs. Pike, of Suf- 
folk-strect. 

- In his 69th year, E. Elton, Esq. of 
Gloucester- place. 

At Margate, in her Sith year, the wife 
ef J. Portal, esq of Freefolk House, Hants. 

At Marden, Kent, in his 85th year, 
Rev. John Andrewes, B.C. L. He was 
ptesented to the vicarage in 1767, by 
Archbishop Secker; and, with a few inter- 
missions, perferined the whole duty of the 
parish till a fortnight before his death. 

Sept. 21. At Clapham, in his 27th 
year, Mr. Salem Harris, of Abchurch lane. 
: At.Crofion-house, Hauts, Mrs. David- 
son, relict of the late Duncan D. esq. of 
Bedford-square, and of Tulloch, N. B. 

At Bowdon, after a lingering illness, 
Wm. Adams, esq. M. P. for. Totness. 

Rev, Joseph Rana, of Trinity College, 
Oxford; M.A. 1758; B.C. L. 1769; 
vicar of Holy Trinity,Coventry, and chap- 
tain to Lard Sheffield; father of Mr. C. 
3. R. formerly a bookseller at Oxford. 

Mr. John Oxley, farmer, of South Le- 
verton, near Retford. 

_ Aged 72, Mr. Timothy Topham, up- 
wards of 40 years deputy register of the 
West Riding, Yorkshire. 

at Hull, aged 33, Mr. Thomas Louf- 
brough, serjeant in the North Lincoln 
militia, stationed at Chester. 

Killed by a cannon-ball, in the spirited 
attack on the Boulogne flotilla, Lieut. C. 
Cobb, of his Majesty's ship Castilian (see 
p. 364.) As he was carried from the deck 
in the arms of the surgeon and purser, he 
directed bis eyes towards his shattered 
arm, and observing it hanging by a small 
portion. of the flesh only, exclaimed, with 
the greatest composure, “ Never mind ; 
it is only an arm 3” aud, although, im ad- 
dition to this calamity, he had his ribs 
fractured,’ and his lungs contused, he 
evinced the highest. spirits and cheerful- 
ness... While switering under the pain of 
amputation, it was mgde known to him 
that one of the praams had been taken ; 
when he exclaimed, with the greatest fer- 
vour, “ Thank God ; I hope we shall have 
more of them ;” but, ina few minutes af- 
ter the amputation .was completed, lite 
appeared to be fast cbbirg, and, in about 


50 minutes after he first fell, he resigned 
his spirit, without a sigh, to Him who gave it. 

Sept..22. At Richmond, Surrey, Mrs, 
Waketicld, relict of the Rev. Thomas W. 
late minister of that parish. 

At Cheitenbam, Gen. William Lyman, 
late American consul at London. 

Aged 76. Richard Storks, gent. of Cha- 
pel bar, Nottmgham. 

At Long Sutton, co. Lincoln, of a ty- 
phus fever, aged 20, Edward, son of the 
jate Mr. John Walker. He was born and 
died in the same month and on the same 
dav of the month as his father, 

At Lincolu, aged 54, Mr. Page, gar- 
dener. 

Aged 15, Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Mr, Alderman Coddington, of Stamford. 

Aged 66, Mr. Henry Strickson, saddler, 
Market Deeping. 

The wife of Mr. Andrew, of Market 
Deeping. 

Aged 30, Mr. Musson, farmer, of Bark- 
ston, near Grantham. 

Sept. 25. At Kingston, aged 92, Sarah, 
relict of the late James Graham, esq. of 
Dalstone, and mother of the Hon. Mr. 
Baron G. 

At Peckham, aged 71, Mr. Thos. Old. 

Mr. William Armstrong, of Bristol. 

At Lynn, im his 67th year, Mr. Thomas 
Marsters, many years a respectable far- 
mer at Westacre. 

Sept. 24. The infant of George M. 
Hoare, esq. of Morden. 

At Canterbury, aged 81, Mr, .Harry 
Burgess. 

Aged 72, J. Butcher, esq. of Southwarla 

At Wickham, Hants, aged 20, Ed- 
mund, youngest son of Vice-admiral 
Grindall, midshipman. 

The wife of Rev. Richard Jones, rectot 
of Charfield, co. Gloucester, and daugh- 
ter of the late William ‘olliffe, esq. 

At Birmingham, Mary, wife of Benja- 
min Farmer, esq. of Hereford. 

Aged 95, Mrs, Bate, of West Deepiug, 
formerly of Aylesworth, near Peterborough. 

Sept. 25. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, Mr. John Taylor, farmer, of 
Withersfield, Suffolk. 

At Caswell-farm, near Witney, aged 
57, Mn Robert Lankshear, farmer. 

Mrs. Randolph, relict of the late Mr. 
William R. merchant, of Bristol. 

In bis 88th year, Mr. Joshua Eddewes, 
bookseller and printer, of Shrewsbury. 


Mr. Bullock, of Yarwell, formerly an 


eminent draper at Uppingham. 

Aged 27, Mr. Francis Cundell, tailor, 
of Gainsborough. 

At Hull, aged 73, Mrs, Marshal, relict 
of the late Calisthenes M. esq. collector 
of the Customs at Bridlington, and mo 
ther-in-law to the late. Francis Taylor, 
esq. of Hull, 

Aged 75,. the wife of Mr. John Hips'ey, 
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gent. of Hull, one of the society of Friends, 

Sept. 26. Mr. J. Lendon, son of Mrs, L. 
of Oxford-street. His death was occa- 
sioned by his shirt catching fire when 
going to bed, by which he was so much 
burnt that he survived but four days. 

Aged 65, Jonathan Eade, esq. of Stoke 
Newington. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Mary Leech, widow of 
the late Mr. John L. of Fyfield, co. Oxford. 

Mrs. Blackwell, relict of R. B. esq. of 
Lewisham, and daughter of the late R. 
Eden, D. D. prebendary of the Cathedrals 
of Winchester and Worcester, and arch- 
deacon of that diocese. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Mr. Robert Tay- 
lor, of Bow-lane. 

At Ashwick-grove, near Bath, aged 62, 
J. Billingsley, esq. author of “ The Agri- 
eultaral Survey of the County of Somer- 
set.’ He had dong been subject to a dis- 
tressing asthmatic complaint, and his death 
took place very suddenly, His life was 
one continued round of active utility, 
particularly iy agricultural pursuits; and 
for the genera! benefit of the country, in 
the promotion of inclosures, and the cul- 
tivation of vast tracts of waste lands; en- 
couraging the cutting of canals; and the 
improvement of pudisc roads. In all such 
great undertakings, Mr. Buiilingsiey was 
ever jound at his post—ahle, mtelligent, 
aad communicative ; rendering his aid as 
a commitice-man, or faithfully discharg- 
ing the powers with which he was vested, 
and the confidence repgsed in hin. 

Aged 56, the wife of Mr. Perry, Not- 
tingham. 

Whilst at the Town-hall, dropped down 
and expired immediately, aged 53, Mr. 
William Hill, great mace-bearer to the 
Corporation of Hull. 

At Belem, near Lisbon, where he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, Robert 
Keating, esq. 

Sept. 27. Mrs. Locke, of Edmonton. 

At Bristol, from the bite of a dog, Capt. 
Garduer, father of Capt. G. of the Rebecca. 

Aged 64, Mr. J. Wright, of Donington 
Northorp. 

At Wisbeach, after a long and painful 

illaess, Mrs. Martha Drinkall. 
. At her house at Chipping-hill, near 
Witham, Essex, aged 79, Mrs. Salt, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas Salt, rector of Hilder. 
sham, Cambridgeshire, and vicat of Na- 
zing in Essex. She was a lady of a strong, 
well-informed mind, of the mildest man- 
aers and most unaffected piety, and of 
@ conduct, in every relation of life, uni- 
formly correct. 

Spt, 28. In her 27th year, Frances- 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Charles Fairbro- 
ther, of Beaufost-buildings. 

In Great Marlhorongi-street, in his 
59th year, George Hardisty, esq. 

At Middle-hill, near Bath, George Sey- 


mer, esq. late inspecting field-officer of 
the South-west district. ; 

John Gardner, esq. of Hambleton, ¢o., 
Rutland. 

Sept. 29. Aged 60, the wife of Mr. ‘Tho- 
mas King, of Kentish town, 

At Clifton, Elizabeth-Maria, wife of 
the Rev J. Norris Ewers. Her amiable 
qualities are engraven on the hearts of all 
who had ‘the heppiness of knowing her. 
She was the dutiful daughter, the affec- 
tionate wife, the tender mother, the kind 
friend, the gentle and humane mistress; 
to the poor, “the eye that saw her blessed 
her ;” she *‘ suffered not the needy soul to 
cry in vain,” “ Many daughters have dove 
virtuously, but thon exceedest them all.’’ 
A few days after her decease, her lovely 
infant rejoined its mother. F 

At the Hotwells, aged 70, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Probyn, sister of the late Edmund P. 
esq. of Wintecbourne. ‘ 

At Bost..n, aged 33, Mr. Peace, master 
of the vessel! esta. 

Millington, esq. of St. Martin’s, 
Stainford Baren. 

Sept. 30. Mrs. Bell, of Colebrook-ter- 
race, Islington. 

At Chiewick, in her 87th year, Lady 
Mary Cooke, aunt of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. 

William Maddock, esq. assistant in 
H. M, Dock-yard, Sheerness. 

In consequence of a bite from a cat, 
which terminated in mortification, the wife 
of Mr. Morris, of Chester. 

At Little Porth Head, aged 74, Capt. 
William Nowall. 

Rev. Thomas Key, rector of Milton. 

At his See-house, in his 83d year, the 
Right Reverend Thomas Perey, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Dromore, in Ire!and.—Of this 
excellent Prelate we have much to say j 
but postpone the article till we are fa- 
voured wih some authenticated particu. 
lars from his afflicted family. 

Lately, tn London, Mr, John Thomas. 

Mrs. Buckworth, relict of Charies B, 
esq. of Park-place, Bishopsgate, and 
daughter of Peter Shakerley, esq. of Sg- 
merford-hall, co, Chester. Her remains 
were interred in the family-vault in Saa- 
ning hill church. 

Mr. W. Warren, china-man, Chancery. * 
lane, many years bag-bearer to the Cur- 
sitor Office in the High Court of Chancery. 

The wife of Mr. Blanchard, Chancery- 
lane. 

Hon, Mrs. Dymoke, widow of the late 
John Dymoke, esq. the Champion, of 
Scrivelsby. , 

Mrs. &. Jordan, of Cullege-cottage, 
Kentish-town. 

At Stoke Newington, of a mortification 
in his leg, in his 634 year, J. M‘Cabe, esq: 

The eldest dayghter of Mrs. Chamber- 
lin, Surrcy-place, Kent-road.. pea 2 
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At Lower .Tooting, aged 15,.Miss J. 
Tucker, second “daaghter of the. late Dr. 
Wath, f. of Hull, 

Berks,—Suddenly, Lieut. Allen, ” ‘gover- 
nor.of,. the Naval Knights’ Establishment, 
‘Windsor. 

Cambridgeshire.—At Thorney; aged 44, 
Mx Massey, clerk. to his grace the Duke 
af Bedford, 

At Wisbeach, of adecline, aged 20, Miss 

beth Clare, mitliner. 

Cheshire, —At. Chester, the daughter of 
John Page, esq.—~—In his field, attend- 
jag the harvest, Mr. .Benjamin Clubbe. 
~—~—Mr. T. Denson, resident engineer to 
fhe Ellesmere Canal Company ; to whom 
he had been a faithful servant. . ° 

«At Ince, Mrs. Mary White, who for a 
long time frequented that market with 
figh.. At the time of her death she had in 
her possession 750 guineas, 21/. in silver, 
and security for 1000/.; all concealed an- 
Gex,a-flag.in her kitchen. 

Cumberland.—At Penrith, aged '77, Mr. 
Thomas Rawson. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Mary Mitchell, of Carlisle. 
Inthe prime ef life, returning from di- 
vine éervice, Mr. Richard Woodal, of Wa- 
berthwaite. _. 

At Carleton, at ‘an advanced age, Mr. 
James Murray, and also his wife... 

Mrs, Wilson,, relict of the late Col. W. 
of Abbét-halk - 

. Derbyshire.—At Fairfield, near Ruston, 
aged 96,. Martha Lingard. *, 

Devon.—At Piyapouth, aged. 8%, ; John 
Reyly, esq. an eminent sbip-owner in the 
coasting- trade. 

Mr. H. Ragkett, of Honiton, brother of 
Joshua R. esq. deputy-inspector of hospi- 
tals, Plymouth. 

Louisa, only daughter of Charles Mel- 


‘puish, esq. merchant of Plymouth. 


Mrs. Baylay, felict of Richand B, esq. 
» near Plymouth. 

At Melcombe Horsey, in his 99th year, 
oe Coats. 
. At Axminster, Rev. Jobn Ellard ; whose 
faithful discharge of bis ministerial du- 
ties deservedly endeared him to his pa- 
rishione 


rs. 

At Whitchurch, near Tavistock, Rev. 
Richard Sleeman, many years viear of 
the latter place; much respeeted far. his 
uniform integrity. 

Dors¢i.—~in. bis Bist year, Mr. George 
B) of. Fontmell Magna, 

urham — aan. near Bishop- 

wearmouh, Boue, of the Wear 
Flint-glass } ere ag 

Aged 88, Mr. Matthew Williamson, 
eng of the brethren of Christ’s-hospital at 
Sherburn. 

At East Boldon, aged 56, John-Hum- 


Wj cod Sdenty aged 62, the wife of 
Stivanas Gyesilip, pad ’ e 


. Mr. John. Tiffin, an alderman of the 
boraugh of Malden. 

. Aged 26,. Mary-Frances, wife. of the 
Rev. Dr. Scott, of Burnham. 

At Manningtree,aged 85, Mr.Joba Betts, 
many years post-master at that place. 

Gloucestershixe.—Mrs. Elizabeth. Long, 
of Kingswood, near Wotton-upder-Eadge. 

In her 21st year, Mary, sixth daughter 
of the late Mr. John Wiekenden, of Eriee, 

Aged 96, Mr. Edmund George, formerly 
an eminent corn-factor of Gloucester. 

D. Hewet, esq. of Chipping Sadbury. 

.At Bristol, Mr. Edward Meany, Jate 
of Cork, merchant. 

Hants.—~At Siindon, aged 90, Mrs, 
Ferdinand, a negro-woman. 

Drowncd in Itchen river, in consequence 
of cramp, while teaching his sous to swim, 
Mr. George Drake Hill. 

Thomas Grimes, esq. of Safford, Isle 
of Wight. 

Herefordshire.-—At Holm Lacy, aged 74, 
Mr. J. King, 50 years gardener in the 
Dake of Norfolk’s family. 

In her 91st year, Elizabeth, relict of 
Rev. Guy Hill, rector of Weston-under- 
Penyard. 

At Ross, aged 54, William Hooper, esq. 
solicitor. 

Herts.—At Walker Berry, near Ste- 
venage, Mr. S. Mason, 

Kent.—At Sandgate, Rev. Mr. Powell, 
curate of New Romney. 

. At Prittenden, aged 79, Mr. John Collins, 

At New Romney, the eidest daughter of 
B. Cobb, esq. 

At Fordwich, aged 79, Mr. Abraham 
Wilsden, many years treasurer of that 
town. 

At Sandwich, in her 79:b year,Mrs.Aane 
Conant, widow of the late Rev. John C. 

Laneashire. — At Warvimzton, Sarah- 
Margaret, daughter of the tate Thomas 
Lee, esq. 

Aged 43, James Lever, esq. of Hindley. 

Aged 36, the wife of Mr. Alexander 
Whitehead, of Forton-hall. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Rawlinson, relict 
of John R. esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 43, Mr. Jom Cor- 
mack, merchant; whose integrity, honesty, 
and sobriety, secured him general esteem. 

At Dalton -in Furness, aged 71, Mr. 
James Hunter, of Tytup-hall. 
~. Lincolnshire. — Aged 85, Mrs. Green, 
upwards of 50 years mistress of a school 
at South Witham. 

At Grimsby, Mr. James Brown, a mem- 
ber of that corporatien.——Mr. J. Daw- 
sen, formerly a noted plough-maker. 

Suddenly, at Great Hale, Mr. Charles 
Guan, junior. 

Suddenly ,at Horneastle,Mr. Heath,cutler. 

Aged 76, Mrs, Sarah Blyth, of Louth. 

Aged 59, Mr, N, Brumby, farmer, of 
Mibaldstowe, - 
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At Moulton, aged 70, Anne, wife of Dr. 
Grayes, who has .travelled round the 
county of Lincoln upwards, of 30 years. 

At Heckingtoa, aged 73, Anoe Newton. 

At Martig, near Gainsborough, in her 
36th year, the wife. of Mr, Johy Foul- 
stone, miller and baker. 

. At Brant Broughton, aged 72, Mr. Ro- 
hert Duna, grocer aud draper,—-——Aged 
54, Mr. James Harby, farmer. 

At the Vicarage-house, Sheepshead, 
aged 70, Mrs. Springthorpe. 

. Norfolk.—Aged 23, Lieut. R. J. Riches, 
of the Ist West Local Militia. 

At Yarmouth, while bathing in the sea, 
aged 16, the only son of Mr. T. Ridge, 


aurgeon. 
, At Bargh Castle, near Yarmouth, in bis 
17th year, Willian Fisher, esq. 

~ og Mr. R. Davy, of St. Peter’s 

sroft. 

Mr. John Sidle, merchaat, Wells. 

Northamptonshire. — At Daventry, the 
wife of the Rev. S, H. Hartnell, Nuneaton. 

The wife of J. N. Goodall, esq. of Wel- 
lingborough. 

Rev. R. Grayham, vicar of Greiton cum 
Dodington. 

Northumberland.— Aged 16, the young- 
est daughter of C. Blackett, esq. of Wylam. 

At Fenwick, aged 91, Mr. W. Brown. 
His constitution was healthy and vigorous, 
aed he retained the use of his mental qua- 
lities till his death, 

Notés.—Suddenly, at. the house of his 
daughter, in King’s Cliffe, where he had 
only been a few minutes, Mr, Hercock, of 
Blatherwick. 

Mrs. Aone Potts, of Newark. 

Oxfordshire.—Mr. Gibberd, a respect- 
able farmer, of the Hill-house, near Ban- 
bury: he lost his way, and fell into the 
water near Bagbury-miill. 

Thrown from his horse, which caused a 
concussion of the brain, Mr. Colley, of 
Banbury. 3 
. At Swincomb, Mrs, M, Smith, of Lower 
Grosvenor-street. 

Rutland.—Much lamented, James Tip- 
taft, esq. of Braunston. 

Shropshire. —At Madeley, of sore throat 
end fever, two brothers of the name of 
Hodgskiss. 

Mr. Gwynne, nearly 50 years a re- 
spectable draper, of Much Wenlock. 

Somersetshire.—At Chard, Mr. J. Salway. 

At Wiveliscombe, Mr, William Good, 
solicitor, of Wellington. 

At Wookey Hole, Mrs. Marchant, late 
ef the George inn, Wells. 

At Barrow, Mr. Daniel Ashton. 

In his 48th year, Mr. Robert Linden, 
an opulent grazier, of Weston Zvyland, 
near Bridgwater. 

At Bath, Mrs. Gay, daughter of the 
late J. G. esq. of Norwich.——-Aged 72, 
Mrs, Catherine Bevan, a well-known con- 
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fectioner.--—The wife of Mr. Hewlett, au 
eminent . 

Sia fordshiye.—At Batchacre-park, aged 
77, Richard Whitworth,esg. formerly mem- 
ber for Staffordshire in two successive par- 
liamenis. 

Aged 87, Thomas, Rowley, of Babbing- 
ton. He and.his father filled the otfice of 
parish-clerk for near a century. 

The wife of the Rev. T, Grove,.recter 
of Mavesyn Ridware, , 

In the prime of life, Mr. Isaag Barton, 
of Wolverhampton, 

Frances, second daughter of Mr, Stubbs, 
banker, Walsall. 

Sujulk—Aged 49, Margaret, wife of 
Charles Stisted, esq. of Ipswich. 

Susser,—Rev. W. J. Brook, M. A. of 
Brighten, : we 

At Southover, near Lewes, aged 72, 
John logram, esq. 

Warwickshire. —- Mr. Thomas, Lieyd, 
merchant, fourth son of Mr. Charles L. 
banker, of Birmingham. 

Wilts.—Mr, James Bais, of Fisherton 
Anger, near Salisbury. 

Mr. Thomas Northover, of the Swan 
inn, Stoford, near Salixbury. 

Worcestershire.-—At. Worcester, in 
16th year, Frederik, youngest son of Dr, 
Frice Myddleton. 

Yorkshire-—At Beverley, W, Tessey- 
map, ¢sq. many years an eminent book- 
seller of York. 

Aged 77, Rev. John Suaith, vicar of 
Burstwick and Owtboro, and perpetual 
curate of Ottringham, East Riding. 

At Scarbro’, ‘Tempest, gecoud daughter 
of Lieut.-col. Plumbe, of Tong-hall, 

In his 79th year, Benjamin logham, 
esq. of Lockwood, near Huddersfield, _ 

At a Hospital near York, aged 100, 
Betty Jarman, who retained her faculties 
to the last. 

At Great Driffield, much respected, Mr. 
Robert Duna. 

Dropped down in his plantation with- 
out any previous illness, aged 52, Mr. 
Wm. Tompson, of Tickbill, near Bedale. 

Oct. 12. At Barrow-co‘tage, Somerset, 
the residence of his mother, not yet ar- 
rived at his 18th year, Mr. Edward Pelly ; 
a youth who, to a. highly-cultivated un- 
derstanding, added those virtues. which 
exalt aud dignify the ‘human character. 
An austerity of mauners marked his pro- 
gress through life ; but this austerity can 
only be ascribed to that strict regard for 
truth, and that unbending rectitude, which, 
inducing him to set aside all motives of 
worldly policy, led him to pursue the 
grand object of his highest ambition— 
that of faithfully. discharging his duty. 
But, with a mirid too lofty to court favour, 
it was not likely that bis moral, conduct, 
Strict as it was, except among the “ dis- 
cerning few,’ would secure it. From a 
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tissue of co-operating circumstances, now 
happily past, but highly painful in the 
remembrance, the deep shades of mclan- 
choly hnng over him, and his frame, too 
susceptible to gloomy impressions, at 
length gave way under their increasing 
pressure. In his hours of leisure, he 
amused himself with his pen; and in the 
excursions of a creative fancy rested his 
chief gratification, His poetical, added 
to his prose compositions, will remaiu with 
his friends as lasting monuments of his 
intellectual abilities; and the tablets of 
their memories will be considered sacred, 
as containing the record of departed worth ; 
and, until the hand which now traces this 
memorial lies cold in death, and ‘he heart 
now warmed by the recollection of his 
many excellencies ceases to vibrate, his 
remembrance will be held dear; and with 
those who have been influenced by his 
principles and animated by his views, 
there will scarcely exist a doubt of their 
securing for themselves that “ crown of 
glory” which “ fadeth not away.” 

Oct. 15. At Brecon, after a lingering 
illness of nine months, which he bore with 
the most Christian fortitude, in the 68th 
year of his age, Walter Jeffreys, esq. of 
that place. “About 1765, he went to Win- 
chester-college* ; and, after a few years’ 
study there, he repaired to Trinity-college, 
Oxford, where he entered himself as a 
Gentleman Commoner ; and there laid the 
foundation of that classical knowledge 
which he afterwards cultivated on his re- 
tirement into the country. From his clas- 
sical education, and excellent memory, 
he was a most pleasant companion ; and, 
during an intimacy of many years, the 
Writer of these lines experienced uo little 
satisfaction in the conversation of the de- 
ceased. He was particularly fond of Ho- 
race, and it was his constant practice to 
quote him on all occasions. As he died a 
bachelor, and without a brother or sister + 
surviving, and possessed of very consider- 





* His younger brother, the late Rev. 
Benjamin Jeffreys, was a Fellow of this 
college. 

4 He had only one brother and one 
sister, who died several years ago, with- 
out issue. 


able property, both real and personal, 
how applicable are the following lines of 
his favourite Poet : ; 

“ Cedes coémptis saltibus ; et domo, - 

Villaque, flavus quem Tiberis lavit, 

Cedes; et exstructis in altum 

Divitiis potietur heres,” 

He was one of the first in the firm of the 
Brecon Bank, and his boss will be greatly 
deplored by them. He was elected one of 
the Corporation of the borough of Brecon, 
soon after his return from College; and 
served the office of Bailifftwice. He also 
served the office of Sheriff for the county. 
During his public situations, he maintained 
a strict adherence to his King and Coun- 
try ; and, as a magistrate, he was distin- 
guished for his independence, integrity, 
and public spirit. His remains were im- 
terred, on the 23d instant, in the Priory 
church ; and he was attended to his last 
home by several of his friends, and most 
of his numerous tenants, who seemed 
deeply affected at the loss of so kind and 
beneficent a landlord. - His loss will ever 
be lamented by all who knew him, and by 
none more so than by those who were 
most intimately acquainted with the vir- 
tues and exemplary qualities which adomed 
his mind and actuated his conduct im 
every part of his life. D. 

In Brick-lane, Spitalfields, aged 65, Mr. 
Joseph Vitton, a native of Turin. He was 
seized with a paralytic stroke on the 20th 
ult, whilst writing at the desk of the 
counting-house of Edward Gwatkin, esq. 
in whose employ he had been for nearly 
30 years; and lingered on from that day 
till a succession of fits carried him off. 
A number of his fellow-countrymen, and 
others here, will most sincerely regret, in 
the death of this worthy man, the loss of 
a good and most generous friend. He was 
ever ready and zealous to render a ser- 
vice, and to assist a friend with his purse; 
few men practised the spirit of Christianity 
towards his fellow-creatures more than he. 

Mr. George Jameson, timber-merchant, 
Sun-street, Bishopsgate. 

Oct.18, At her house in Bryanston-streety 
Portinan-square, in her 90th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Brand, daughter of Timothy 
B. esq. and sister of the late Thos. Brand 
Hollis, esq. of the Hyde, near Ingatestone. 








AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Prorerty, Dock Srocx, Fire-Orrice 
Suargs, &c. in October 1811 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scotr, 28, New 
Bridge-street, London:—Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1150/, exelusive 
of the last Half Yearly Dividend of 22/. 10s. per Share clear.—Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire, 780/. dividing 42/.—Warwick and Napton, 280/. dividing 12/.—Neath, 
3001. ex. Dividend 20/.—Swansea, 175/, to 1802 ex. Dividend 10/,—Grand Junction, 
2141. 2102.—Kennett and Avon, 32/.—Moumouth, 103/,—Rochdale, 522. ex. Dividend 
of 1.—Peak Forest, 75/. with Dividend of 2/.—Union, 80/.—Wilts and Berks Old 
Shares, 25/.—New Ditto, 6/. 10s. Premium.—Dudley, 53/. ex. Dividend 1/.—Lon- 
don Dock Stock, 118/.—Commercial Dock Old Shares, 1502 with New Share attached. 
Rock, 9s. Premium.—East London Water-Works, 100/,—York Buildings Ditto, 104/. 
Grand Junction Water-Works, 4/. 10s. Premium. 4/.—London Flour Company, 10/.— 
Strand Bridge, 241. per Cent. Discount.—London Institution, 63/.—Albion Assurance, 


514, 15s.—Globe, 112/,—Uxbridge ‘Turnpike Bonds, 83/. per Cent, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 2% to October 22, 1811. 








Christéned. Buried. 2and 5 110) 50 and 60 101 
Male” -~ 7432.5) | Males - 6062, 1-5 e) 5and10 44! 60and70 87 
Females 667 Females 569 © ( 10 and 20° 26] 70 and 80 67 

Of whom have died under 2 years old 379 | 2 (20 and30 82] S0 and90 33 
Peck Loaf 5s. 8d. pm }S0 and 40 119] 90and100 4% 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 115] 101 1 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending October 19, 1811. 























INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat , Rye | Barly| Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Bar'y Qats Beans 
s djs. djs. djs. djs. d. s. djs. dys. djs. dys. a. 
Middiesex 112 10|47 2/43 8/52 0/53 10)\/Essex 109 4/46 0/43 10)33 849 0 
Surrey 115 8146 4136 4/54 Oj] Kent 107 10/52 O}42 2)31 O47 4 
Hertford 102 0}44 10131 8/47 GiiSussex 112 4/00 0/00 O92 2 0 
Bedford 99 11/50 O42 O91 251 Oj} Suffolk 100 11/44 2/40 3/30 11/47 9 
Muntingd. 98 10}00 0/42 6/26 10/45 3}i\Cambridge96 5j00 0/56 4/23 5/48 4 
Northam. 101 OAS 0126 3/53 9]\Norfolk 92 2/41 2/58 11/28 544 0 
Rutland 97 O44 9129 6149 Ol/Lincoln 90 5/45 Ol41 7/24 948 1 
Teicester 91 11/49 11/42 6)28 6/59 ‘17)/ York 83 0150 242 6127 448 S 
Nottingham 91 10}47 6/44 2/28 8/49 4/|\Durham 87 3/00 0/42 11/27 9/00 0 
Derby 91 0}50 6/50 O48 6))Northum. 85 5)47 9156 8/28 1/550 O 
Stafford 92 O]51 632 9150 9 Cumberl. 79 10)42 11/38 1/27 10)00 0 
$alop 98 10/65 857 9134 4/00 0||Westmor. 86 5146 0|36 9/24 9/00 © 
Hereford 109 53 5|33 52 9) Lancaster 85 7/00 0100 O52 1/00 6 
Wercester 109 4154 8156 5156 3)\Chester 84 9100 O]57 2/53 4100 0 
Warwick 106 O55 5134 4158 8)) Flint 94 11100 0153 O129 OO O 
Wilts 112 O48 S151 4/56 Oj}, Denbigh 96 6)00 0/57 O52 900 O 
Berks 15 C145 1/353 4/55 11jiAnglesea 00 0100 6/40 O24 O00 
Oxford = 107 O46 2226 2147 1)\Carnarv. 85 4/00 043 0/26 4/00 0 
Bucks 109 O143 8129 3/50 Oj) Merionet. 89 4/00 O1F0 O27 300 O 
Brecon 112 § 8]58 11/27 200 Of Cardigan 94 0100 01/00 O20 O00 0 
Montgom. 90 a 00 O52 9/54 1/00 0)|/Pembroke 88 5)00 0153 [718 800 
Raduor 100 O10 O'47 €[32 9/00 O)/Carmarthi!2 6)00 Oj60 0/20 O00 & 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Glamorg.107 6|00 0/55 1126 800 0 
100 4451 1447 1429 2151 OllGloucest.114 700 0152 4|31 i\6o 0 
Somerset 121 1/00 O}51 O}284 O55 6 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: Monmo. 116 6/90 Oj51 2/00 woo oO 
81 1,40 O40 827 5j45 11]|Devon 108 0/90 0143 7)00 = 0 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||Cornwall 96 8)00 0/48 0/26 0)00 © 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 117 9/00 0/49 4/29 O56 © 
which Exportation and Bouaty are tu beli/Hants 1112 9/00 O46 751 10}00 0 
regulated in Great Britain ........s00-.s:scssesssesseeeeeseees o7 47 9145 lolas 1150 @ 








PRICES OF FLOUR, October 28 : 
Fine per Sack 95s. to 100s. Seconds 90s. to 95s. Bran per Q. 9s. to 11s.6d Pollard 2°s. to 26s. 


RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from Oct. 14 to Oct. 19? 
Total 10,155 Quarters. Average 107s, 6d.—11d. lower than last Return, 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, October 19, 48s. 2d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, October 25, 36s. 43d. per Cat. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, October 28: ? 
Kent 4 te seaadaie sovee4l. 4s. to Gl, Gs. | Kent Pockets........cce 4l. 15s. to BL. Os. 
Sussex Ditto.. 3, 10s, to 5t. 15s. | Sussex Ditto....... eccccceshl, 48.00 62. 6. 
Kssex Ditto..... sisal bl. Us. to 64 6s. | Farnham Ditto ......... 104 Os.tolli Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 28 : 
St. James’s, Hay 5/. Straw 2/, 5s. 6d. —,Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 15s. 6d. Clover Tl. 6x 
Straw 2/, 9s,—Smithfield, Clover Gl, 5s. Old Hay 54. 10s, Straw 2/. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, October 28. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


OOF seveccccsceccecessceee4% Sd. to Gs. Od. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
MAMBON....ccccrreereseeeed5e 4d, to 6s. 4d. Beasts about 2,668 Calves 138. 
a pocoeepe 6s. Od, to Ts. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 16,000. Pigs 300, 


PORK.....ccccccocseccscces 38. Bel. to Ts. Od. 


COALS, October 28: Newcastle 42s. 3d. to 54s. 6d. Sunderland 42s. 9d. to 44s. 
SOQ4P, Yellow 92s. Mottled 102s. Curd 106s. CANDLES, 12s. per Doz. Moukis 13e. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St, James’s 4s. 11d. Whitechapel 5. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF SFOCKS IN: OCTOBER, 15811. 
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Priuted by J. Nicwors and Sox, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London, 
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WILLIAM CARTER, Steck-Broker, No. 8, Chariag Cross, 
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